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PREFACE. 

X  HE  volume  here  prefented  to  the  reader, 
is  upon  a  conftrudion  totally  different  from 
that  of  a  work  upon  the  principles  of  po- 
litical fcience,  publifhed  by  the  fame  author 
four  years  ago. 

The  writer  deems  himfelf  an  ardent  lover 
of  truth ;  and,  to  increafe  his  chance  of 
forcing  her  from  her  hiding-place,  he  has 
been  willing  to  vary  his  method  of  approach. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  accord- 
ing to  which  truth  may  be  inveftigated. 

The  firft  is  by  laying  down  one  or  two 
(imple  principles,  which  feem  fcarcely  to  be 
expofed  to  the  hazard  of  refutation ;  and 
then  developing  them,  applying  them  to  a 
number  of  points,  and  following  them  into 
*  variety  of  inferences.  From  this  method 
of  inveftigation,  the  firft  thing  we  are  led  to 
hope  is,  that  there  will  refult  a  fyftem  con- 
fentaneous  to  itfelf ;  and,  fecondly,  that,  if 
all  the  parts  (hall  thus  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  a  few  principles,  and  if  thofe 
principles  be  themfelves  true,  the  whole  will 
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be  found  conformable  to  truth.  This  is  tho 
method  of  inveftigation  attempted  in  the 
Enquiry  concerning  Political  Juftice. 

An  enquiry  thus  purfued  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  higheft  ftyle  of  man.  But  it  is  liable 
to  many  difadvantages ;  and,  though  there 
be  nothing  that  it  involves  too  high  for  our 
pride,  it  is  perhaps  a  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion incommenfurate  to  our  powers.  A 
miftake  in  the  commencement  is  fatal.  An 
error  in  almoft  any  part  of  the  procefs  is 
attended  with  extenfive  injury;  where  every 
thing  is  conne&ed,  as  it  were,  in  an  indif- 
foluble  chain,  and  an  overfight  in  one  ftep 
vitiates  all  that  are  to  follow.  The  intel- 
lectual eye  of  man,  perhaps,  is  formed  ratfier 
for  the  infpedYion  of  minute  and  near,  than 
of  immenfe  and  diftant  objefts.  We  pro- 
ceed moft  fafely,  when  we  enter  upon  each 
portion  of  our  procefs,  as  it  were,  dc  novo; 
and  there  is  danger,  if  we  are  too  exclufively 
anxious  about  confiftency  of  fyftem,  that 
we  may  forget  the  perpetual  attention  vrc 
owe  to  experience,  the  pole-ftar  of  truth. 

An  inceflant  recurrence  to  experiment 
and  a&ual  obfervation,  is  the  fecood  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  inveftigating  truth,  and  the  method 
adopted  in  the  prefent  volume.  The  au- 
thor has  attempted  only  a  fhort  excurfion  at 
a  time ;  and  then,  difmifiing  that,  has  fet 
out  afrcfh  upon  a  new  purfuit.  Each  of 
the  Eflays  he  has  written,  is  intended  in  a 
conliderable  degree  to  ftand  by  itfelf.  He 
has  carried  this  principle  fo  far,  that  he  has 
not  been  feverely  anxious  relative  to  incon- 
iiftencies  that  may  be  difcovered,  between 
the  fpeculations  of  one  Efiay  and  the  fpe- 
culations  of  another. 

The  Eflays  are  principally  the  refult  of 
converfations,  fome  of  them  held  many 
years  ago,  though  the  Eflays  have  all  been 
compofed  for  the  prefent  occafion.  The 
author  has  always  had  a  paflion  for  collo- 
quial difcuflion ;  and,  in  the  various  op- 
portunities that  have  been  afforded  him  in 
different  fcenes  of  life,  the  refult  feemed  fre- 
quently to  be  fruitful  both  of  amufement 
and  inftrudion.  There  is  a  vivacity,  and, 
if  he  may  be  permitted  to  fay  it,  a  richnefs, 
in  the  hints  ftruck  out  in  converfation, 
that  are  with  difficulty  attained  in  any  other 
method.  In  the.  fubje&s  of  feveral  of  the 
6  mod 
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moil  considerable  E  flays,  the  novelty  of  idea 
they  may  poflibly  contain,  was  regarded  with 
a  kind  of  complacence  by  the  author,  even 
when  it  was  treated  with  fupercilious  in- 
attention in  its  firft  communication*  It  is 
very  poflible,  in  thefe  inftances,  that  the 
public  may  efpoufe  the  party  of  the  oriT 
ginal  auditor,  and  not  of  the  author. 
Wherever  that  fhall  be  ftrikingly  the  cafe, 
the  complacence  he  mentions  will  be  ra- 
dically affeded.  An  opinion  peculiar  to  a 
iingle  individual,  rauft  be  expe&ed,  to  that 
individual  to  appear  pregnant  with  diffatif- 
fadion  and  uncertainty. 

From  what  has  been  faid  the  humble 
pretenfions  of  the  contents  of  the  prefent 
volume  are  fufficiently  obvious.  They  arc 
prefented  to  the  contemplative  reader,  not 
as  diElay  but  as  the  materials  of  thinking. 
They,  are  committed  to  his  mercy.  la 
themfelves  they  are  trivial;  the  hints  of  en%- 
quiry  rather  than  adual  enquiries:  but 
hereafter  perhaps  they  may  be  taken  under 
other  men's  protection,  and  cherifhed  to 
maturity.  The  utmoft  that  was  here  pro* 
pofed,  was  to  give,  if  poflible,  a  certain 
7  perfpicuity 
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perfplculty  and  confiftency  to  each  detached 
member  of  enquiry.  Truth  was  the  objed: 
principally  regarded ;  and  the  author  en- 
deavoured to  banlfh  from  his  mind  every 
modification  of  prepofleffion  and  prejudice* 

There  is  one  thought  more  he  is  defirous 
to  communicate;  and  it  may  not  impro- 
perly find  a  place  in  this  Preface.  It  re- 
lates to  the  French  Revolution ;  that  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  meditation  to  the  re- 
ie&ing  and  inquifitive.  While  the  princi* 
pies  of  Gallic  republicanifm  weie  yet  in 
their  infancy,  the  friends  of  innovation  were 
fcmewhat  too  imperious  in  their  tone. 
Their  minds  were  in  a  ftate  of  exaltation 
and  ferment.  They  were  too  impatient 
and  impetuous.  There  was  fbmething  in 
their  fternnefs  that  favoured  of  barbarifm. 
The  barbarifin  of  our  adverfaries  was  no 
adequate  excufe  for  this.  The  equable 
and  independent  mind  fhould  not  be  di- 
verted from  its  bias  by  the  errors  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  it  may  have  to  con- 
tend. 

The   author  confefles  that  he  did  not 
cfcape  the  contagion.     Thofe  who  ranged 
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themfelves  on  the  fame  party,  haVc  now1 
moderated  their  intemperance,   and  he  ha& 
accompanied  them  alfo  in  their  ptefent  ftage"- 
With  as  ardent  a  paifion  for  innovation  £s 
ever,  he  feels  himfelf  more  patient  and  tran- 
quil.    He  is  defifous  of  affifting  others,  if 
poffible,  in  perfecting  the   melioration  of 
their  temper.     There  are  many  things  dif- 
cuffed  in  the  following  Effays,  upon  which 
perhaps,  in  the  effervefcence  of  his  zeal,  he 
would  have  difdained  to  have  written.    But 
he  is  perfuaded  that  the  caufe  of  political 
reform,  and  the  caufe  of  intellectual  and 
literary  refinement,  are  infeparably  connefU 
ed.    He  has  alfo  defcended  in  his  inveftiga* 
tions  into  the  humbler  walks  of  private  life. 
He  ardently  dcfires  that  thofe  who  (hall  bt 
active  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  reform, 
may  be    found   amiable  in  their  perfonal 
manners,  and  even  attached  to  the  eultiva^ 
tion  of  mifcellaneous  enquiries.  He  believei 
that  this  will  afford  the   beft  fecurity,  fot 
our  preferving  kindnefs  and  univerfal  phi-* 
lanthropy,  in  the  midft  of  the  operation 
of  our  juftice. 

London, 
February  4,  1 797. 
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Of  awakening  the  mind. 


T, 


HE  true  object  of  education,  lite  that  of 
Jevery  dther  moral  procefs,  is  the  generation  of 
happinefs. 

Happinefs  to  the  individual  in  the  firft  place. 
If  individuals  were  univerfally  happy,  the  fpecies 
would  be  happy. 

Man  is  a  fbcial  being.  In  ibdety  the  interefls 
of  individuals  are  intertwifted  with  each  other, 
and  cannot  be  feparated.  Men  fhould  be  taught 
to  affift  each  other.  The  firft  object  fhould  be 
to  train  a  man  to  be  happy  j  the  fecond  to  train 
iim  to  be  ufefu!,  that  id,  to  be  virtuous. 

B  There 
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There  is  a  further  reafon  for  this.  Virtac  is 
cflential  to  individual  happinefs.  There  is  no 
tranfport  equal  to  that  of  the  performance  of 
virtue.  All  other  happinefs,  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  fclf-approbation  and  Sympathy,  is 
tinfatisfactory  and  frigid. 

To  make  a  man  virtuous  we  mud  make  him 
wife.  All  virtue  is  a  compromife  between  oppo- 
site motives  and  inducements.  The  man  of  ge- 
nuine virtue,  is  a  man  of  vigorous  comprehension- 
and  long  views.  He  who  would  be  eminently  use- 
ful, mufl  be  eminently  inflrucled.  He  mud  be> 
endowed  with  a  fugacious  judgment  and  an  ar- 
dent zeal. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  wifdom  or  a  cultK 
vatcd  intellect,  like  the  argument  in  favour  of 
virtue,  when  clofcly  confidercdj  (hows  itfelf  to 
be  twofold.    Wifdom  is  not  only    directly   a 
means  to  virtue ;  it  is  alfo  directly  a  means  to 
happinefs.   The  man  of  enlightened  undemand- 
ing and  perfevcring  ardour,  has  many  fqurces- 
of  enjoyment  which  the  ignorant  man  cannot 
reach;  and  :t  may  at  lcaft  be  fufpected  that 
thefe  fources  are  more  exquifite,  more  foiid, 
more  durable  and  more  condantly  accefliblc, 
than  any  which  the  wife  man  and  the  ignorant 
man  poffefs  in  common. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  three  leading 

objects 
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objects  of  a  juft  education^  happinefs,  virtue, 
wifdom,  including  under  the  term  wifdom  both 
txtent  of  information  and  energy  of  purfuit. 

When  a  child  is  born,  one  of  the  earlieft  pur- 
pofes  of  his  inftitutor  ought  to  be,  to  awaken 
his  mind,  to  breathe  a  foul  into  the,  as  yet,  un- 
formed mafs. 

What  may  be  the  precifo  degree  of  difference 
with  refpeel  to  capacity  that  children  generally 
bring  into  the  world  with  them,  is  a  problem 
that  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  completely  to  folve. 
But,  if  education  cannot  do  every  thing,  it 
can  do  much.   To  the  attainment  of  any  accom- 
plifhment  what  is  principally  necefiary,  is  that 
the  accomplifhmeht  fhould  be  ardently  defired. 
How  many  inftances  is  it  feafonable  to  fuppofe 
there  are,  where  this  ardent  defire  exifts,  and 
the  means  of  attainment  are  clearly  and  fkilfully 
pointed  out,  where  yet  the  accomplifhment  re- 
mains finally  unattained  ?  Give  but  fafficient 
motive,  and  you  have  given  every  thing*    Whe- 
ther the  object  be  to  flioot  at  a  mark,  or  to 
matter  a  fciencc,  this  obfervation  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. 

The  means  of  exching  defire  are  obvious. 
Has  the  propofed  object  defirable  qualities? 
Exhibit  them.  Delineate  them  with  perfpicuity, 
and  delineate  them  with  ardour.    Show  your 

B  a  object 
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object  from  time  to  thne  under  every  point  of 
view  which  is  calculated  to  demonftrate  its 
lorelihefs.  Criticjfc,  commend,  exemplify.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  a  mafter  to 
fail  in  infufing  the  paflions  into  his  pupil  that 
he  purpofes  to  infufc ;  but  who  is  there  that  re- 
fufes  to  confefs,  that  the  failure  is  to  be  afcribed 
to^  the  indolence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  mafter, 
not  to  the  impoffibility  of  fuccefs  ? 

The  more  inexperienced  and  immature  is  the 
mind  of  the  infant,  the  greater  is  its  pliability. 
It  is  not  to  be  told  how  early,  habits,  pernicious 
or  otherwise,  are  acquired.  Children  bring  fbme 
qualities,  favourable  or  adverfe  to  •  cultivation, 
into  the  world  with  them.  But  they  fpcedily 
acquire  other  qualities  in  addition  to  thefe,  and. 
which  are  probably  of  more  moment  than  they. 
Thus  a  difeafed  flate  of  body,  and  fliU  more  aA 
improper  treatment,  the  rendering  the  child,  irr 
any  confiderable  degree,  cither  the  tyrant  or  the 
flave  of  thofe  around  him,  may  in  the  firft  twelve 
months  implant  feeds  of  an  ill  temper,  which  in 
fome  inftanccs  may  accompany  him  through 
life. 

Reafoning  from  the  principles  already  deli- 
vered, it  would  be  a  grofs  ro'ifTaToe  to  fuppofey 
that  the  fole  object  to  J>e  attended  to  in  the  firft 
part  of  education,  is  to  provide  for  the  prefent 
j6  eafe 
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cafe  and  happinefs  of  the  individual.  An  awak- 
ened tnind  is  one  of  the  moft  important  pur- 
pofes  of  education,  and  it  is  a  purpofe  that  can- 
tiot  too  ibon  enter  into  the  views  of  the  preceptdf . 

It  feems  probable  that  early  inftruction  is  a 
thing,  in  itfelf  confidered,  of  very  inferior  va- 
lue. Many  of  thofe  things  which  we  learn  in 
our  youth,  it  is  neceflary,  if  we  would  well  un- 
derftand,  that  we  (hould  learn  over  again  in  our 
riper  years.  Many  things  that,  in  the  dark  and 
unapprehenfive  period  of  youth,  are  attained 
with  infinite  labour,  may,  by  a  ripe  and  judi- 
cious underflanding,  be  acquired  with  an  effort 
inexpreflibly  inferior.  He  who  (hould  affirm, 
that  the  true  object  of  juvenile  education  was  to 
teach  no  one  thing  in  particular,  but  to  provide 
againft  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  a  mind  well 
regulated,  active,  and  prepared  to  learn,  would 
certainly  not  obtrude  upon  us  the  abfurdeft  of 
paradoxes. 

The  purpofe  therefore  of  early  inftruction  is 
not  abfolute.  It  is  of  lefs  importance,  generally 
fpeaking,  that  a  child  mould  acquire  this  or  that 
fpecies  of  knowledge,  than  that,  through  the 
medium  of  inftruction,  he  (hould  acquire  habits 
of  intellectual  activity.  It  is  not  fo  much  for 
the  direct  confederation  of  what  he  learns,  that 
big  mind  mud  not  be  fuffcrcd  to  lie  idle.    The 

9  3  pre- 
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preceptor  in  this  refpeft  is  like  the  inclofer  of 
uncultivated  land ;  his  firft  crops  are  not  valued 
for  their  intrinfic  excellence;  they  are  fown 
that  the  land  may  be  brought  into  order.  The 
Springs  of  the  mind,  like  the  joints  of  the  body, 
are  apt  to  grow  ftifF  for  want  of  employment. 
They  muft  be  exercifed  in  various  directions 
and  with  unabating  perfeverance.  In  a  word, 
the  firft  lefibn  of  a  judicious  education  is,  Learn 
to  think,  to  discriminate,  to  remember  and  to 
enquire  \ 

'*  Conje&ures  refpe£tfng  the  ftudies  to  be  cultivated  iq 
youth,  not  fo  much  for  their  own  fake,  as  for  that  of  the 
habits  they  produce,  are  Hated  in  Eflay  VL 
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OP  THE  UTILITY  OP  TALENTS, 


D 


OUBTS  have  fometimes  been  fuggefted 
as  to  the  dcfirablenefs  of  talents.  "  Give  to  a 
child,"  it  has  frequently  been  faid,  "goodfenie 
and  a  virtuous  propenfity ;  I  defire  no  more* 
Talents  are  often  rather  an  injury  than  a  benefit 
to  their  poflefibr.  They  are  a  fort  of  ignis  fatuus 
leading  us  aft  ray ;  a  fever  of  the  mind  incom- 
patible with  the  fober  dictates  of  prudence. 
They  tempt  a  man  to  the  perpetration  of  bold, 
bad  deeds;  and  qualify  him  rather  to  excite 
the  admiration,  than  promote  the  interefts  of 
fociety." 

This  may  be  affirmed  to  be  a  popular  doc- 
trine ;  yet  where  almoft  is  the  affectionate  parent 
who  would  ferioufly  fay,  u  Take  care  that  my 
child  do  not  turn  out  a  lad  of  too  much  ca- 
pacity ?" 

The  capacity  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  edu- 
cation to  beftow,  muft  confift  principally  in  in- 
formation. Is  it  to  be  feared  that  a  man  fhould 
know  too  much  for  his  happinefs  ?  Knowledge 
for  the  mod  part  confifts  in  added  means  of 

B  4  pleafure 
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pleafure  or  enjoyment,  and  added  difcernment 
to  felect  thofe  means. 

It  muft  probably  be  partial,  not  extenfive,  in- 
formation, that  is  calculated  to  lead  us  aftray. 
The  twilight  of  knowledge  bewilders,  .and  in- 
fufes  a  falfe  confidence;  its  clear  and  perfect 
day  muft  exhibit  things  in  their  true  colours  and 
dimensions.  The  proper  cure  of  mifiake,  muft 
be  to  afford  me  more  information  j  not  to  take 
away  that  which  I  have. 

Talents  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  ex? 
ception  mentioned  in  the  outlet,  hold  a  higher 
eftimation  among  mankind,  than  virtues.  There 
are  few  men  who  had  not  rather  you  Should  fay 
of  them,  that  they  are  knaves,  than  that  they  arc 
fools.  But  folly  and  wifdom  are  to  a  great  de- 
gree relative  terms.  He  who  pafles  for  the 
oracle  of  an  obfeure  club,  would  perhaps  ap- 
pear ignorant  and  confuted  and  vapid  and  te- 
dious in  a  circle  of  men  of  genius.  The  only 
complete  protection  againft  the  appellation  of 
fool,  is  to  be  the  pofTefibr  of  uncommon  capa- 
city. A  felf-  fatisfied,  half-witted  fellow,  is  the 
moil  ridiculous  of  all  things. 

The  decifion  of  common  fame,  in  favour  of 
talents  in  preference  to  virtues,  is  not  fo  abfurd 
as  has  fometimes  been  imagined.  Talents  are 
the  inftruments  of  ufefulnefs.  He  that  has  them, 

is 
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is  capable  of  producing  uncommon  benefit ;  he 
that  has  them  not,  is  deftitute  even  of  the  power. 
A  tool  with  a  fine  edge  may  do  mifchicf ;  but  a 
tool  that  neither  has  an  edge  nor  can  receive 
it,  is  merely  lumber. 

Again ;  the  virtues  of  a  weak  and  ignorant 
man  fcarcely  deferve  the  name.  They  poflefs  it 
by  way  of  courtefy  only.  I  call  fuch  a  man 
good,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way  as  I  would 
call  my  dog  good.  My  dog  feems  attached  to 
me ;  but  change  his  condition,  and  he  would 
be  as  much  attached  to  .the  ftupideft  dunce,  or 
the  mod  cankered  villain.  His  attachment  has 
no  difcrimination  in  it ;  it  is  merely  the  creature 
pf  habit. 

Jutt  ib  human  virtues  without  difcrimination, 
are  no  virtues.  The  weak  man  neither  knows 
whom  he  ought  to  approve  nor  whom  to  difap^ 
prove.  Dazzled  by  the  luflre  of  uncommon, 
excellence,  he  is  frequently  one  of  the  firft  to 
defame  it.  He  wiflies  me  well.  But  he  does 
not  know  how  to  benefit  mc.  He  does  not 
know  what  benefit  is.  He  does  not  underftand 
the  nature  of  happinefs  or  good.  He  cannot 
therefore  be  very  zealous  to  promote  it.  He 
applies  as  much  ardour  to  the  thought  of  giving 
pie  a  trinket,  as  to  the  thought  of  giving  me 
liberty, -magnanimity  and  independence. 

The 
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The  idea  of  withholding  from  me  capacity, 
left  I  fhould  abufe  it,  is  juft  as  rational,  as  it 
would  be  to  (hut  me  up  in  prifon,  left  by  going 
at  large  I  fhould  be  led  into  mifchref. 

I  like  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute ;  and 
my  preference  is  juft.  A  man  is  capable  of  giv-< 
ing  more  and  enjoying  more.  By  parity  of  rea- 
fon  I  had  rather  be  a  man  with  talent,  than  a 
man  without.  I  (hall  be  fo  much  more  a  man, 
and  lefs  a  brute.  If  it  lie  in  my  own  choice,  I 
fh^ll  undoubtedly  fay,  Give  me  at  leaft  the  chance 
of  doing  uncommon  good,  and  enjoying  plea- 
furcs  uncommonly  various  and  exquifite. 

The  affairs  of  man  in  fociety  are  notoffo 
fimple  a  texture,  that  they  require  only  common 
talents  to  guide  them.  Tyranny  grows  up  by 
a  kind  of  neceflity  of  nature ;  oppreflion  dis- 
covers itfelf ;  poverty,  fraud,  violence,  murder, 
and  a  thoufand  evils  follow  in  the  rear.  Thefc 
cannot  be  extirpated  without  great  difcernment 
and  great  energies.  Men  of  genius  muft  rife  up, 
to  fhow  their  brethren  that  thefe  evils,  though 
familiar,  are  not  therefore  the  lefs  dreadful,  to 
analyfe  the  machine  of  human  fociety,  to  demon- 
ftratc  how  tne  parts  are  connected  together,  to 
explain  the  immenfe  chain  of  events  and  con- 
fequences,  to  point  out  the  defects  and  the  re- 
medy.    It  is  thus  only  that  important  reform* 

can 
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can  be  produced.  Without  talents,  defpotifn* 
would  be  endlefs,  and  public  mifery  inceflant. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  he  who  is  a  friend  to  ge- 
neral happinefs,  will  negledl  no  chance  of  pro- 
ducing in  his  pupil  or  his  child,  one  of  the  long- 
loc-ked-for  faviours  of  the  human  race. 
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ESSAY  ffl. 

OF  THfe  SOURCES  OP   GENIUS. 

JIT  is  a  queftion  which  has  but  lately  entered 
into  philofophical  difquiiition,  whether  genius 
be  born  with  a  man,  or  may  be  fubfequently 
infufed.  Hitherto  it  was  confidered  as  a  pro- 
pofition  too  obvious  for  controverly,  that  it 
was  born  and  could  not  be  infufed.  This  it 
however  by  no  means  obvious. 

That  fome  differences  are  born  with  children 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied.  But  to  what 
do  thefe  differences  amount  ?  Look  at  a  new- 
born infant.  How  unformed  and  plaftic  is  his 
body  ;  how  fimple  the  features  of  bis  mind  ! 

The  features  of  the  mind  depend  upon  per* 
ceptions,  fenfations,  pleafure  and  pain*  But 
the  perceptions,  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  a 
child  previous  to  his  birth  mufl  make  a  very 
infignificant  catalogue.  If  his  habits  at  a  fub- 
fequcnt  period  can  be  changed  and  corrected 
by  oppofite  impreffions,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  habits  generated  previous  to,  birth  can  be 
jnacceflible  to  alteration. 

Jf  therefore  there  be  any  effential  and  deci- 

five 
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five  difference  in  children  at  the  period  of 
birth,  it  .mud  confift  in  the  ftruclure  of  their 
bodies,  not  in  the  effects  already  produced 
upon  their  minds.  The  fenfes  or  fenfibility  of 
one  body  may  be  radically  more  acute  than, 
thofe  of  another.  We  do  not  find  however  that 
genius  is  infeparably  connected  with  any  parti- 
cular ftrudture  of  the  organs  of  fenfc  The 
man  of  genius  is  not  un frequently  deficient  in 
one  or  more  of  thefe  organs ;  and  a  very  ordi- 
nary man  may  be  perfect  in  them  all.  Genius, 
however  may  be  connected  with  a  certain  ftatc 
of  nervous  fenfibility  originally  exifling  in  the 
frame.  Yet  the  analogy  from  the  external  or- 
gans is  rather  unfavourable  to  this  fuppofition. 
Difledl  a  man  of  genius,  and  you  cannot  point 
out  thofe  differences  in  his  ilruclure  which  con- 
ftitute  him  fuch ;  (till  lefs  can  you  point  out 
original  and  immutable  differences.  The  whole 
therefore  feems  to  be  a  gratuitous  afiumption. 

Geniu3  appears  to  fignify  little  more  in  the 
firft  inftance  than  a  fpirit  of  prying  obfervation 
and  inceflant  curiofity.  But  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  qualities  are  capable  of  being 
generated.  Incidents  of  a  certain  fort  in  early 
infancy  will  produce  them;  nay,  may  create 
them  in  a  great  degree  even  at  a  more  advanced 

period. 
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period.  If  nothing  occur  to  excite  the  mind, 
it  will  become  torpid  ;  if  it  be  frequently  and 
ftrongly  excited,  unlcfs  in  a  manner  that,  while; 
it  excites,  engenders  averfion  to  effort,  it  will 
become  a&ivc,  mobile  and  turbulent.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  an  adequate  caufe  for  the  pbeno^ 
menon  of  genius  may  be  found,  in  the  incidents 
that  occur  to  us  fubfequent  to  birth.  Genius,  it 
fhould  feem,  may  be  produced  after  this  me-» 
thod;  have  we  any  fufficient  reafbn  to  doubt  of 
its  being  always  thus  produced  ? 

All  the  events  of  the  phyfical  and  intellectual 
world  happen  in  a  train,  take  place  in  a  certain 
order.  The  voluntary  aclions  of  men  are  as  the 
motives  which  inftigate  them.  Give  me  all  the 
motives  that  have  excited  another  man,  and  all 
the  external  advantages  he  has  had  to  boaft,  and 
I  (hall  arrive  at  an  excellence  not  inferior  to  his. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  fciencc  of 
education.  According  to  the  notions  formerly 
received,  education  was  a  lottery.  The  cafe 
would  be  parallel,  if,  when  we  went  into  battle 
in  defence  of  our  liberties  and  pofleffions,  nine- 
ty-nine in  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  weremufket-* 
proof. 

It  would  be  an  inftruclive  /Jxsculation  to  en-» 

ouirs, 
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quire,  under  what  circumftances  genius  is  ge- 
nerated, and  whether,  and  under  what  circum- 
ftances, it  may  be  extinguished. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  firft  indications  of 
genius  ordinarily  difclofe  themfelves  at  lead 
as  early,  as  at  the  age  of  five  years.  As  far 
therefore  as  genius  is  fufceptible  of  being  pro- 
duced by  education,  the  production  of  it  re* 
quires  a  very  early  care. 

In  infancy  the  mind  is  peculiarly  ductile.  We 
bring  into  the  world  with  us  nothing  that  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  habit ;  are  neither  virtuous 
nor  vicious,  active  nor  idle,  inattentive  nor 
curious.  The  infant  comes  into  our  hands  a  fub- 
jccl,  capable  of  certain  imprefiiens  and  of  being 
led  on  to  a  certain  degree  of  improvement.  His 
mind  is  like  his  body.  What  at  firft  was  carti- 
lage, gradually  becomes  bone.  Juft  fo  ttip 
jnind  acquires  its  folidity ;  and  what  might 
originally  have  been  bent  in  a  thoufand  direc- 
tions, becomes  ftifF,  unmanageable  and  uninv- 
preflible. 

This  change  however  takes  place  by  degrees, 
arid  probably  is  never  complete.  The  mind  is 
probably  never  absolutely  incapable  of  any  im- 
preflions  and  habits  we  might  defire  to  produce. 
The  production  grows  more  and  more  difficult, 
till  the  effecting  it  becomes  a  talk  too  great  for 

human 
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human  ftrength,  and  exceeds  perhaps  the  power* 
and  contrivance  of  the  wifeft  man  that  ever  ex- 
Jfted.  Thefe  remarks  may  contribute  to  explain' 
the  cafe  of  genius  breaking  out  at  a  'ate  period 
in  an  unpromifing  fubjedt.  If  gSni;is  be  nothing 
more  in  the  firft  inftancc  than  a  fpirit  of  prying' 
obfervatioh  and  inceffant  ciiriofity,  there  feems 
to  be  no  impoflibility,  though  there  may  be  * 
grea.tly  increafed  difficulty,  in  generating  it 
after  the  period  above  afligned; 

There  fecms  to  be  a  cafe,  more  frequent  than 
that  of  poft-datcd  genius,  though  not  fo  much 
remarked  ;  and  not  diflimilaf  to  it  in  its  cir- 
cumftanccs.  This  is  the  cafe  of  genius,-  maow 
felling  itfelf,  and  afterwards  becoming  cxtkict; 
There  is  one  appearance  of  this  kind  that  has 
not  efcaped  notice ;  the  degradation  of  powere 
of  mind  fometimes  produced  in  a  man  for  the? 
remainder  of  his  life,  by  fevere  indifpofition. 

But  the  cafe  is  probably  an  affair  of  very  ufual 
occurrence.  Examine  the  children  of  peafants* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  in  them 
a  promife  of  undcrftanding,  a  quicknefs  of  ob^ 
fervation,  an  ingertuoufnefs  of  character,  and  a 
delicacy  of  tacl,  at  the  age  of  feven  years,  the 
very  traces  of  which  are  obliterated  at  the  fcgc 
of  fourteen.  The  cares  of  the  world  Fall  upon 
them.     They  are  enlifted  at  the  crimping-houfe* 

of 
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of  oppreflion.  They  are  Lrutified  by  immo- 
derate and  unintermitted  labour.  Their  hearts 
are  hardened,  and  their  fpirits  broken,  by  all  that 
they  lee,  all  that  they  feel,  and  all  that  they 
look  forward  to.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  in- 
tcrcding  points  of  view  in  which  we  can  con- 
fider  the  prefent  order  of  focicty.  It  is  the 
great  flaughter-houfc  of  genius  and  of  mind.  It 
is  the  unrelenting  murderer  of  hope  and  gaiety, 
of  the  love  of  reflection  and  the  love  of  life. 

Genius  requires  great  care  in  the  training, 
and  the  mod  favourable  circum dances  to  bring 
it  to  perfcc"lion.  Why  (hould  it  not  be  fuppofed 
that,  where  circum dances  arc  eminently  hodile, 
it  will  languim,  ficken,  and  die  ? 

There  is  only  one  remark  to  be  added  here, 
to  guard  againd  mifapprehenfion.  Genius,  it 
feems  to  appear  from  the  preceding  fpeculations, 
is  not  born  with  us,  but  generated  fubfequcnt  to 
birth.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  hence,  that 
it  is  the  produce  of  education,  or  ever  was  the 
work  of  the  preceptor.  Thoufands  of  imprcf- 
fions  are  made  upon  us,  for  one  that  is  defign-* 
edly  produced.  The  child  receives  twenty  ideas 
per  diem  perhaps  from  the  preceptor ;  it  is  not 
impofllble  that  he  may  have  a  million  of  per- 
ceptions in  that  period,  with  which  the  pre- 
crpt©r-bas  no  concern.    We  learn,  it  may  be,  a 
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routine  of  barren  Jettons  from  our  m afters ;  a 
circumftance  occurs  perhaps,  in  the  intercourse 
of  our  companions,  or  in  our  commerce  with 
nature,  that  makes  its  way  diredtly  to  the  heart, 
and  becomes  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  thoufand 
projects  and  contemplations. 
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OF  THE    SOURCES    OF    QEtflUS, 

4.  RUE  philofophy  is  probably  the  higheft 
improvement  and  rnoft  definable  condition  of 
human  underftanding. 

JJut  there  is  an  infanity  among  philofophers, 
that  has  brought  philofophy  itfelf  into  difcredit. 
^Therc  Ls  nothing  in  which  this  intimity  more 
evidently  displays  itfelf,  than  in  the  rage  of  ac- 
counting fpr  every  thing. 

Nature  well  known*  no  prodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wbartoq  plain.        fore. 

It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  much  of 
(yftem  in  the  univerfe ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
rnuft  be  admitted  that  a  careful  obferver  of  na- 
ture will  be  enabled  by  his  experience  in  many 
cafes,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  antece- 
dent, to  fbretel  the  confequent. 

If  one  billiardrball  ftrike  another  in  a  particur 
lap  manner,  we  have  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
the  refult  will  be  fimilar  to  what  we  have  already 
^bferyedin  like  inftances.  If  fire  be  applied  to 
'gunpowder,  we  have  great  reafon  to  expect  an 
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explofion.  If  the  gunpowder  be  comprefled  in 
a  tube,  and  a  ball  of  lead  be  placed  over  it  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  we  have  great  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  ^the  explofion  will  expel  the  ball, 
and  caufe  it  to  move  in  the  air  in  a  certain 
curve.  If  tbe  event  does  not  follow  in  the 
manner  we  ex  peeled,  we  have  great  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that,  upon  further  examination,  we  (hall 
find  a  difference  in  the  antecedents  correfpon- 
derit  to  the  difference  in  the  confequents. 

This  uniformity  of  events  and  power  of  pre- 
diction confiitute  the  entire  bafis  of  human 
tnowledge. 

But  there  is  a  regularity  and  fyftcm  in  the 
fpeculations  of  philofophers,  exceeding  any  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  operations  of  nature.  We 
are  too  confident  in  our  own  ikill,  and  imagine 
our  fcience  to  be  greater  than  it  is. 

We  perceive  the  fucceffion  of  events,  but  we 
are  never  acquainted  with  any  fecret  virtue,  by 
mean6  of  which  two  events  are  bound  to  each 
©then 

If  any  man  were  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  pull  the 
trigger  of  my  gun,  a  fwift  arid  beautiful  horfe 
will  immediately  appear  ftarting  from  the  mouth 
t>f  tbte  tube;  I  can  only  anfwer  that  I  do  not 
^pe&  it,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
ihf  former  experience.  But  I  can  aflign  no 
reafon,  why  this  is  an  event  intrinficaHy  more 
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abfurd,  or  lets  likely,  than  the  event  I  have  been 
accuftomed  to  witnefs. 

This  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  acquaint* 
cd  with  the  latcft  fpeculations  and  difcoveries  of 
philofophers.  It  may  be  familiarly  illuftrated  tQ 
the  unlearned  reader  by  remarking,  that  the 
procefs  of  generation,  in  confequence  of  which 
men  and  horfes  are  born,  has  obvioufly  no  more 
perceivable  correfpondence  with  that  event,  than 
it  would  have,  for  me  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a 
gun. 

It  was  probably  this  falfe  confidence  and  pre- 
fumption  among  philofophers,  that  led  them;  in- 
difcriminately  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  inftinct 
among  the  animal  tribes.  There  is  a  unifor- 
mity in  fome  of  the  fpontaneous  actions  of 
animals,  and  a  promptitude  in  others,  which 
nothing  that  has  yet  been  obferved  in  the  pre- 
ceding circumftances  would  have  taught  us  to 
expect.  It  is  this  propofition,  that  the  term 
inftinct,  accurately  confidered,  is  calculated  tp 
exprefs.  Inftinct  is  a  general  name  for  that 
fpecies  of  actions  in  the  animal  world,  that  does 
not  fall  Under  any  feries  of  intellectual  procefles 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Innumerable  events  are  in  like  manner  daily 
taking  place  in  the  univerfe,  that  dp  not  falj 
under  any  of  thofe  rules  of  fqcgefliQn  that  human 
fciencc  has  yet  delineated. 

C3  The 
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This  world,  irtffead  bfbeing,  as  the  vanity  t»f 
feme  men  has  taught  them  to  aflerf,-a  labyrinth 
of  which  they  hold  the  chie',;  i»' in'  reality 'fall 
of  enigmas  which!  no  penetration^  of  -nidii-  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  foTve. 

The  principle  above  mentioned,  which  affirms 
that  we'  arc  never  acquainted  with  ariy  fecret 
virtue  by  means  of  which  two  events  are  bound 
to  each  other,  is  calculated  to  imprefs  upon  Us  a 
becoming  humility  in  this  refpecV 

It  teaches  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be  fur-* 
prifed,  when  we  Ice  one  event  regularly  fuc- 
cceding  another,  where  we  fufpccled  lead  of 
what  is  apprehended  by  the  vulgar  as  a  link  of 
connection  between  them.  If  our  eyes  were 
open,  and  our  prejudices  difmifled,'  we'  (hould 
perpetually  advert  to  an  experience  of  this  fort. 

That  the  accidents  of  body  and  mind  (hould 
regularly  defbend  from  father  to  jbn/Ts  a  thing 
that  daily  occurs,  yet  is  little  in  correfpondene€ 
With  the  fyfteins  of  our  philofophers: 

How  fmaH  a  fhafe,  accurately  fpeaking,  has 
the  father  in  foe*  production  of  the  fon?  Hotf 
many  particles  is  it  pdflible  ftould  proceed  from 
him,  and  conftitnte  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
child  defcended'  front  him  ).  Yet  how  many  xxtr 
cumftances  they 'poflefi  in  common 

It  has;  fometime*  been  fnppofecfthat  Ibc  re- 
fembhnceis  produced  by- the  intett&urfc  which 

tabes 
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takes  place  between  them  after,  their  birth.  But 
this  is  an  opinion  which  the  facts  by  no  means 
autnorife  us  to  entertain. 

The  firft  thing  which  may  be  mentioned  as 
defcending  from  father  to  (on  is  his  complexion  ; 
fair,  if  a  European ;  fwarthy  or  black,  if  a  negro. 
Next,  the  fon  frequently  inherits  a  (brong  re- 
femblance  to  his  father's  diflinguifhing  features. 
He  inherits  tlifeafes.  He  often  refembles  him 
in  ftature.  Pcrfbns  of  the  fame  family  are  fre- 
quently found  to  live  to  about  the  fame  age. 
Laftly,  there  is  often  a  ftriking  fimtlarity  in  their 
temper  and  difpofition. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  thefe  obfervations 
will  apply  to  the  queflion  of  genius.  If  fb  many 
other  things  be  heritable,  why  may  not  talents 
be  fb  alio  ?  They  have  a  connection  with  many 
of  the  particulars  above  enumerated ;  and  es- 
pecially there  is  a  very  intimate  relation  between 
a  man's  difpofition  and  his  portion  of  under- 
Handing.  Again ;  whatever  is  heritable,  a  man 
mud  bring  into  the  world  with  him,  either  ac- 
tually, or  in  the  fcminal  germ  from  winch  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  unfolded^ ;  Putting  therefore 
the  notion  of  inheritance  out  of  the  queflion,  it 
fhonld  fbetn  that  complexion,  features,  difeafes, 
flature,  age  trad  temper*  may  rb£  and  frequently 
are,  ibomrwHh  a  man.  vWliy may  not  then  his 
-talents  iarthe  &me  fenfe  be  bom  with  him  ? 

C4  h 
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Is  this  argument  decifive  againft  the  genera- 
bility  of  talents  in  the  human  fubjcct,  after  the 
period  of  birth  ? 

It  is  the  madnefs  of  philofbphy  only,  that 
would  undertake  to  account  for  every  thing,  and 
to  trace  out  the  procefs  by  which  every  event  in 
the  world  is  generated.  But  let  us  beware  of 
falling  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  It  will  often 
happen  that  events,  which  at  firit  fight  appear 
leal!  to  aiibciate  with  that  regularity  and  that 
prccife  lyftcm  to  which  we  arc  accuftomed,  will 
be  found  upon  a  minuter  and  more  patient  in- 
fpcclion  really  to  belong  to  it*  It  is  the  mad- 
nefs of  philofbphy  to  circumscribe  the  univerfc 
within  the  bounds  of  our  narrow  fyftem  ;  it  is 
the  madnefs  of  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  every 
thing  is  new,  and  of  a  fpecics  totally  diilimilar 
from  what  we  have  already  obferved. 

That  a  man  brings  a  certain  character  inta 
the  world  with  him,  is  a  point  that  muft  readily 
be  conceded*  The  tniftake  is  to  fuppofe  that 
he  brings  an  immutable  characlcr. 

Genius  is  wifdom  ;  the  poflcfling  a  great  (lore 
of  ideas,  together  with  a  facility  in  calling  them 
up,  and  a  peculiar  difecrnmcot  in  their  felcc*rion 
or  rejection.  In  what  fenfe  can  a  new-bonv 
child  be  efteemed  wife  ? 

He   may  have  a  certain   predifpofition  ibr 

wifdom.     But  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that 

ft  every 
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every  child,  not  peculiarly  defe&ive  in  his  make, 
is  fufceptible  of  the  communication  of  wifdoro, 
and  confequently,  if  the  above  definition  be 
juft,  of  genius. 

The  character  of  man  is  inceflantly  changing. 
One  of  the  principal  rcafons  why  we  are  fo 
apt  to  impute  the  intellectual  differences  of 
men  to  fome  caufe  operating  prior  to  their 
birth,  is  that  we  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  early  years  of  men  of  talents. 
Slight  circumftanccs  at  firft  determined  their 
propenfities  to  this  or  that  purfuit.  Thefe  cir- 
cum  fiances  are  irrecoverably  forgotten,  and  we 
rcafon  upon  a  fuppofition  as  if  they  never  ex- 
ited. 

When  the  early  life  of  a  man  of  talents  can 
be  accurately  traced,  thefe  circum fiances  gener* 
ally  prefent  themfelvcs  to  our  observation. 

The  private  memoirs  of  Gibbon  the  hiftorian 
have  juft  been  publiflicd.  In  them  wc  are  able 
to  trace  with  confiderablc  accuracy  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  mind.  While  he  was  at  college, 
he  became  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  By  this  circumfiance  he  incurred  his 
father's  difpleafure,  who  banilhcd  him  to  an 
obfeure  fituation  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  live  upon  a  fcanty  provifion,  and  was 
far  removed  from  all  the  cuftomary  amufements 

of 
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of  men  of  birth  and  fortune.  If  this  trai n  of 
circumflances  had  not  taken  .place,  would  he 
ever  have  been  the  hiflorian  of /the  DdcRne 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  Yet  how 
unufual  were  his  attainments  in  confequence 
bfthefe  events,  in  learning,  in  acutcnefe  of  re- 
fearcb,  and  intuition  of  genius  ! 

Circumflances  decide  the  purfuits  in  which 
we  (hall  engage.  Thefe  purfuits  again  gene- 
rate the  talents  that  difcovcr  themfelvcs  in  our 
progrefs. 

We  are  accuflomed  to  fuppofe  Something 
myflerious  and  fupernatural  in  the  cafe  of  men 
of  genius. 

But,  if  we  will  difmits  me  tirlt  aflonilhment 
of  ignorance,  and  defcend  to  the  patience  of 
investigation,  we  fhaH  probably  find  that  it  falls 
within  the  ordinary  and  eflablifhed  courfe  of 
human  events. 

If  a  man  produce  a  work  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents, it  is  immediately  fuppofed  that  he  has 
been  through  life  an  extraordinary  creature, 
that  the  flamp  of  divinity  was  upon  him,  that  a 
circle  of  glory,  invifiblc  to  profancr  eyes,  fur- 
rounded  his  head,  and  that  every  accent  he 
breathed  contained  an  indication  of  hfe' elevated 
defHny. 

It  is  no  fuch  tbingy 

When 
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When  a  man  writeVa  boot  of  methodical  in? 
rcftigation,*he  does  not  write  becaufe  be  under- 
ftands  the  fiibjecl,  but  he  underftands  the  fubject 
becaufe  he  has  written*  He  was  an  unin- 
ftruclcd  tyroj  espofed  to  athoufand  foolifti  and 
ttiiifcrable  miftakes,  when  he  began  his  work, 
compared  with  the  degree  of  proficiency  to 
which  he  has  attained,  when  he  has  finiflied  it. 

He  who  is  now  an  eminent  philofopher  or  a 
fublime  poet,  was  formerly  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Many  a  man  has  been  overtaken  by 
a  premature  death,  and  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  compositions  worthy  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  perhaps 
have  rifen  to  the  higheft  literary  eminence.  If 
we  could  examine  the  fchool-exercifcs  of  men 
who  have' afterwards  done  honour  to  mankind, 
we  Ihould:  often  find  them  inferior  to  thofe  of 
their  ordinary  competitors.  If  wc  could  dive 
into  the  port-folios  of  their  early  youth,  we 
Ihould  meet  with  abundant  matter  for  laughter 
at  their  fenfelefs  incongruities,  aud  for  con- 
temptuous aftonifhment. 

There  is  no  "  divinity  that  hedges*"  the  man 
.of  genius.  There  is  no  guardian  Ipirit  that  ac- 
cdmpanics  him  through  life.  If  you  tell  me  that 
jou  are  one  of  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  inftrucl 

*  Shakefpcar. 
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and  guide  mankind,  it  may  be  that  I  admit  it ; 
but  I  may  reafonably  afk,  When  did  you  be- 
come fo,  and  how  long  has  this  been  your  cha- 
racter ? 

There  is  no  man  knows  better  than  the  man 
of  talents,  that  he  was  a  fool :  for  there  is 
no  man  that  finds  in  the  records  of  his  memory 
fuch  afton idling  difparities  to  contrail  with  each 
other.  He  can  recollect  up  to  what  period  he 
xvas  jejune,  and  up  to  what  period  he  was  dull. 
He  can  call  to  mind  the  innumerable  errors  of 
fpeculation  he  has  committed,  that  would  aim  oft 
difgrace  an  idiot.  His  life  divides  itfelf  in  his 
conception  into  diftinct  periods,  and  he  has  faid 
to  himfclf  ten  times  in  its  courfe,  From  fuch  a 
time  I  began  to  live ;  the  mafs  of  what  went 
before,  was  too  poor  to  be  recollected  with 
complacence.  In  reality  each  of  thefe  ftages 
was  an  improvement  upon  that  which  went  be- 
fore ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  at  the  laft  of  then* 
that  he  became,  what  the  ignorant  vulgar  fup- 
pofed  he  was  from  the  moment  of  his  birth. 
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ESSAY  V. 


OF  AH  EARLY  TASTE  FOR  READING. 

A  HE  firft  indications  of  genius  difclofe  them- 
felves  at  a  very  early  period.  A  fagacious  ob- 
ferver  of  the  varieties  of  intellect,  will  frequently 
be  able  to  pronounce  with  fbme  confidence 
upon  a  child  of  tender  years,  that  he  exhibits 
marks  of  future  eminence  in  eloquence,  inven- 
tion or  judgment. 

The  cmbryon  feed  that  contains  in  it  the  pro- 
mife  of  talent,  if  not  born  with  a  man,  ordinarily 
takes  its  ftation  in  him  at  no  great  diflance  from 
the  period  of  birth.  The  mind  is  then,  but 
rarely  afterwards,  in  a  ftate  to  receive  and  to 
foftcr  it# 

The  talents  of  the  mind,  like  the  herbs  of  the 
ground,  fee/n  to  diftribute  themfelves  at  ran- 
dom. The  winds  difperfc  from  one  fpot  to 
another  the  invifible  germs ;  they  take  root  in 
many  cafes  without  a  planter;  and  grow  up 
without  care  drobfervation. 

It  would  be  truly  worthy  cf  regret,  if  chance, 

fo 
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fo  to  fpeak,  cbuld  da:that>  which  aft,  the  Yagacity 
of  ban  was  unable  to  :effect  *  9  if  the  -diftnbte- 
tion  of  the  jiobleftrornament  of  out  nature,  cbdl4 
be  fubjecled  to  no  rules,  and  reduced  to  no  iyf» 
tern. 

He  that  would  extend  in  this  refpedi  the  pro- 
vince of  education,  mutt  proceed,  like  the  im- 
provers of  other  fciences,  by  experiment '  and 
obfervation.  He  muft  whtch  the  progrefs  x*f 
the  dawning  mind;  and  difco^er  what  it  is  that 
gives  it  its  firft  determination. 

The  fowcr  of  feed  cannot  foretel  which  feed 
fhall  fall  ufelefs  to  the  ground,'  deftined  to 
wither  and  to  peri (h,  and  which  (hall  take  root, 
and  difplay  the  moft  exuberant  fertility.  As 
among  the  feeds  of  the  earth,  fo  among  the' 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind,  fotnc  arc  re- 
ferved,  as  it  were,  for  inftant  and  entire  oblivion; 
and  fomc,  undying  and  immortal,  affumeari 
importance  never  to  be  fuperfeded;  For  the 
firft  we  ought  not  to  torment  ourfelves'with  an 
irrational  anxiety  ;  the  1  aft,  can  not  obtain  from* 
us  an  attention  fuperior  to  their  worth." : 

*  This  fuggeftion  is  by  no  means  in  confident  witK  the  re» 
mark  in  Effay  III.  that  the  production. x>f  genius  perhaps 
never  was  the  work  of  the  preceptor.  What  never  jet  .h*» 
been  accomplished,  may  hereafter  be  accomplifhed. 

■  There 
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>  There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  decide  favourably  or  unfavourably 
refpecting  a  man's  future  intellect,  than  the 
queftion  whether  or  not  he  be  imprefied  with 
an  early  tafte  for  reading. 

Books  are  the  depofitary  of  every  thing  that 
is  mod  honourable  to  man.  Literature,  taken 
in  all  its  bearings,  forms  the  grand  line  of  de^ 
marcation  between  the  human  and  the  animal 
kingdoms.  He  that  loves  reading,  has  every 
thing  within  his  reach.  He  has  but  to  defire ; 
and  he  may  poflfeft  himfelf  of  every  fpecies  of 
wifdom  to  judge,  and  power  to  perform. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the 
man  of  talent  and  the  man  without,  confifts  in 
the  different  ways  in  which  their  minds  are  em- 
ployed during  the  fame  interval.  They  are 
obliged,  let  us  fuppofe,  to  walk  from  Temple- 
Bar  to  Hyde-Park-Corner.  The  dull  man  goes 
ftraight  forward :  he  has  fb  many  furlongs  to  tra- 
verfe.  •  He  obferves  if  he  meets  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  enquires  refpe&ing  their  health 
and  their  family.  He  glances  perhaps  the 
fhops  as  he  pafies;  he  admires  the  fafhion  of 
a  buckle,  and  the  metal  of  a  tea-urn.  If  he 
experience  any  flights  of  fancy,  they  are  of 
a  fhort  extent;  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
flights  x>f  a  foreft-bird,  clipped  of  his  wings, 

and 
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and  condemned  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  m  a 
farm-yard.  On  the  other  hand  the  man*  of 
talent  gives  full  fcope  to  his  imagination.  He 
laughs  and  cries.  Unindebted  to  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  furrounding  objects,  his  whole  foul  is 
employed.  He  enters  into  nice  calculations ;  he 
digefts  fagacious  reafonings.  In  imagination  he 
declaims  or  defcribes,  impreflcd  with  the  decpeft 
Sympathy,  or  elevated  to  the  lofticft  rapture. 
He  mnkes  a  thoufand  new  and  admirable  com- 
binations. He  paiTcs  through  a  thoufand  ima- 
ginary ffcencs,  tries  his  courage,  talks  his  inge- 
nuity, and  thus  becomes  gradually  prepared  to 
meet  almoft  any  of  the  many-coloured  events 
of  human  life.  He  confults  by  the  aid  of  me- 
mory the  books  he  has  read,  and  projects  others 
for  the  future  in  (miction  and  delight  of  man- 
kind. If  he  obferve  the  paflengers,  he  reads 
their  countenances,  conjectures  their  paft  his- 
tory, and  forms  a  fuperficial  notion  of  their 
wifdom  or  folly,  their  virtue  or  vice,  their  fatif- 
fadtion  or  mifery.  If  he  obferve  the  fcenes 
that  occur,  it  is  with  the  eye  of  a  connoifleur  or 
an  artift.  Every  object  is  capable  of  fuggefting 
to  him  a  volume  of  reflections.  The  time  -of 
thefe  two  perfons  in  one  refpect  refembles ;  it 
has  brought  them  both  to  Hyde-Park-Corner. 
In  almoft  every  other  refpect  it  is  diffimilar. 

What 
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What  is  it  th^t  tends  to  generate  thefe  very 
oppofite  habits  of  mind  ? 

Probably  nothing  has  contributed  more  than 
an  early  taftc.for  reading.  Books  gratify  and 
excite  our  curiofity  in  innumerable  ways.  They 
force  us  to  reflect.  They  hurry  us  from  point 
to  point.  They  preient  direct  ideas  of  various 
kinds,  and  they  fugged  indirect  ones.  In  a 
well-written  book  wc  arc  prefentcd  with  the  ma- 
tured reflections,  or  the  happieft  flights,  of  a 
mind  of  uncommon  excellence.  It  is  impoflible 
that  we  can  be  much  accuftomed  to  fuch  com- 
panions, without  attaining  fbme  refemblance 
of  them.  When  I  read  Thomfbn,  I  become 
Thomfbn  ;  when  I  read  Milton,  I  become  Mil- 
ton. I  find  myfelf  a  fort  of  intellectual  came- 
lion,  afluming  the  colour  of  the  fub (lances  on 
which  I  reft.  He  that  revels  in  a  well-chofcn 
library,  has  innumerable  diflies,  and  all  of  ad- 
mirable flavour.  His  tafie  is  rendered  fo  acute, 
as  eafily  to  diflinguifh  the  niccft  (hades  of  dif- 
ference. His  mind  becomes  ductile,  fufcep- 
tible  to  every  impreflion,  and  gaining  new  re- 
finement from  them  all.  His  varieties  of  think- 
ing baffle  calculation,  and  his  powers,  whether 
of  reafon  or  fancy,  become  eminently  vigorous. 

Much  feems  to  depend  in  this  cafe  upon  the 
period  at  which  the.  tafte  for  reading  has  com- 

D  menced. 
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inenccd.  If  it  be  late,  the  mind  feems  fre- 
quently to  have  acquired  a  previous  obftinacy. 
and  untra&ablcnefs.  The  late  reader  makes  a 
fuperficial  acquaintance  with  his  author,  but  it 
never  admitted  into  the  familiarity  of  a  friend. 
StifFnefs  and  formality  are  always  vifible  be- 
tween them.  He  does  not  become  the  creature 
of  his  author ;  neither  bends  with  all  his  ca- 
prices, nor  fympathifes  with  all  his  fenfations. 
This  mode  of  reading,  upon  which  we  depend 
for  the  confummation  of  our  improvement,  can 
fcarcely  be  acquired,  unlefs  we  begin  to  read 
with  plcafure  at  a  period  too  early  for  memory 
to  record,  lifp  the  numbers  of  the  poet,  and  in. 
our  unpraeYifed  imagination  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  the  moralifing  allegorift.  In  that  cafe  we  fliali 
foon  be  induced  ouriclves  to  *  build"  the  unpo- 
lifhed  "  rhyme  V  and  (hall  a<5  over  in  fond  imi- 
tation the  fcenes  we  have  reviewed. 

An  early  tafte  for  reading,  though  a  moil 
promifing  indication,  mud  not  be  cxclufively 
depended  on.  It  muft  be  aided  by  favourable 
circumftanccs,  or  the  early  reader  may  degene- 
rate into  an  unproductive  pedant,  or  a  literary 
idler.  It  feemed  to  appear  in  a  preceding  efTay, 
that  genius,  when  ripened  to  the  birth,  may 
yet  be  extinguifhed.     Much  more  may  the  uja- 

*  Miltom. 
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renal*  of  genius  fuffcr  an  untimely  blight  and 
terminate  in  an  abortion.  But  what  is  mod  to 
be  feared,  is  that  fome  adverfe  gale  (hould  hurry 
the  adventurer  a  thoufand  miles  athwart  into  the 
chaos  of  laborious  flavery,  removing  him  from 
the  genial  influence  of  a  tranquil  leifure,  or 
tranfporting  him  to  a  dreary  climate  where  the 
half-formed  bloflbms  of  hope  (hall  be  irremedi- 
ably deitroyed  *.  That  the  mind  may  expatiate 
in  its  true  element,  it  is  ncceflary  that  it  (hould 
become  neither  the  viflim  of  labour,  nor  the 
flave  of  terror,  difcouragement  and  difguft. 
This  is  the  true  danger ;  as  to  pedantry,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  the  offspring  of  early 
reading,  or  not  rather  of  a  tafte  for  reading 
taken  up  at  a  late  and  inaufpicious  period. 

*  The  canker  gall*  the  infants  of  the  fpring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd; 
And  lathe  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blaftments  are  raoft  imminent* 

IBAKISFtAt* 
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ESSAY    VL 

OF    THE    STUDY    OP    THE    CLASSICS. 

A  QUESTION  which  has  oflate  given  rife  ta 
confidcrable  difcuflion,  is,  whether  the  ftudy  of 
the  claffics  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  ?  In  the  fixtecnth  and  feventeenth 
centuries  the  very  propofal  of  fuch  a  queflion 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  fort  of  blafphemy ; 
clailical  learning  was  regarded  as  the  firft  of 
all  literary  accomplifhmcnts.  But  in  theprefent 
day  inquifitive  and  active  fpirits  are  little  in- 
clined to  take  any  thing  upon  truft;  prefcription 
is  not  admitted  as  giving  any  fan  cl  ion  in  matters 
of  opinion  ;  no  practice,  that  is  not  fattened 
upon  us  by  decrees  and  penalties,  can  hope  to 
maintain  its  full  meafure  of  influence  in  civil 
fociety,  except  fo  far  as  it  can  be  fupported  by 
irrefragable  arguments. 

An  obvious  ground  of  prefumption  in  favour 
of  claffical  learning  will  fugged  itfelf  in  tracing 
its  hiftory.  The  ftudy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  will  fcarcely  be  thought  to  deferve  this 
appellation,  fo  long  as  their  language  was  the 

vernacular 
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vernacular  tongue  of  thofe  who  ftudied  them. 
Clailical  learning  then  may  be  (aid  to  have  taken 
its  rife  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time 
the  human  mind  awoke  from  a  {lumber  that 
threatened  to-  be  little  lefs  than  eternal.  The 
principal  cauie  of  this  aufpicious  event  was  the 
fludy  of  the  claflics.  Suddenly  men  were  feized 
with  the  defire  of  relcuing  them  from  the  ob- 
livion into  which  they  had  fallen.  It  feemed  as 
if  this  defire  had  arifen  juft  in  time  to  render  its 
gratification  not  impracticable.  Some  of  the 
mod  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  now  in  our 
pofieffion,  were  upon  the  point  of  being  utterly 
loft.  Kings  and  princes  confidered  their  reco- 
very as  the  mod  important  talk  in  which  they 
could  be  engaged ;  fcholars  travelled  without 
intermiffion,  drawn  from  country  to  country  by 
the  fainted  hope  of  encountering  a  clafiical  ma- 
nufcript ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  fearch  afforded 
a  more  guiltlefs,  but  not  a  lefs  envied  triumph, 
than  the  defeat  of  armies  and  the  plunder  of 
millions.  The  mod  honoured  tafk  of  the  literati 
of  that  day,  was  the  illudration  of  an  ancient 
author  ;  commentator  rofe  upon  commentator ; 
obfeurities  were  removed ;  precifion  acquired ; 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  underdood 
and  reliihed  in  a  degree  fcarcely  inferior  to  their 
contemporaries ;   nor  were  they  only  perufed 
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with  avidity,  their  purity  and  their  beauties  were 
almoft  rivalled  at  the  diftance  of  almdfl  fifteen 
hundred  years. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  mod  inter- 
cfting  aeras  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  zeal,  perhaps  a  little  extravagant 
and  enthufiaftic,  of  the  jrevivers  of  letters,  for 
more  than  we  can  exprefs.  If  there  be  in  the 
prefent  age  any  wifdom,  any  powers  of  reasoning) 
any  acquaintance  with  thefecrets  of  nature,  any 
refinement  of  language,  any  elegance  of  com- 
pofition,  any  love  of  all  that  can  adorn  and 
benefit  the  human  race,  this  is  the  fource  from 
which  they  ultimately  flowed  *.  From  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  the  modems  learned'  to 
think.  While  they  inveftigated  with  unconquer- 
able perfevcrance  the  ideas  and  fentiments  of 
antiquity,  the  feculence  of  their  own  underftand- 
ings  fubflded.  The  fhackles  of  fuperftition  were 
loofencd.  Men  were  no  longer  ftmt  up  in  fo 
narrow  boundaries  ;  nor  benumbed  in  their  fa- 
culties by  the  found  of  one  eternal  monotony* 
They  faw  ;  they  examined ;  they  compared. 
JntellecT:  affumed  new  courage,  (hook  its  daring 
>ving,  and  cflayed  a  bolder  flight.     Patience  of 

*  I  do  not  infer  that  they  could  have  flowed  from  no  other 
(puree }   I  relate  a  fad, 

inveftigatioqr 
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invcftigation  was  acquired.  The  love  of  truth 
difplayed  itfclf,  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

Shall  we  then  difcard  that,  to  which  our  an- 
ceftors  owed  every  thing  they  pofiefled  ?  Do  we 
not  fear  left,  by  removing  the  foundations  ot 
intellect,  we  fhould  facrificc  intellect  itfclf?  Do 
we  not  fear  left,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  wc 
Ihould  bring  back  the  dark  ages,  and  once  again 
plunge  our  fpecies  in  eternal  night  ? 

This  however,  though  a  plaufible,  is  not  a 
(tricl  and  logical  argument  in  favour  of  claflical 
learning  ;  and,  if  unfupportcd  by  direct  reafon- 
ing,  ought  not  probably  to  be  confidcred  as  de- 
ciding the  controvcrfy.  The  ftrongeft  direct 
arguments  arc  probably  as  follow.  They  will 
be  found  to  apply  with  the  mod  force  to  the  fludy 
of  Latin. 

The  Latin  authors  are  poflcfied  of  uncommon 
excellence.  One  kind  of  excellence  they  poflcfs, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  equal  degree  in 
the  writers  of  any  other  country  :  an  exquifite 
fkill  in  the  ufe  of  language ;  a  happy  fclectlon 
of  words;  a  beautiful  ftructureofphrafe;  a  trans- 
parency of  flyle ;  a  precifion  by  which  they  com- 
municate the  ftrongeft  fentiments  in  the  direct- 
ed form  ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  moil  admirable  polifh  of  manner.  Other  wri- 
ters have  taken  more  licentious  flights,  and  pro* 
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duced  greater  aftonifhmeot  in  their  readers.  Other 
writers  have  ventured  more  fearlefsly  into  unex- 
plored regions,  and  cropped  thofe  beauties  which 
hang  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of  deformity. 
But  it  is  the  appropriate  praife  of  the  beft  Roman 
authors,  that  they  fcarcely  prefentus  with  one  idle 
and  excrefcent  claufe,  that  they  continually  con- 
vey their  meaning  in  the  choiceft  words.  Their 
lines  dwell  upon  our  memory  ;  their  fentences 
have  the  force  of  maxims,  every  part  vigorous, 
jind  feldom  any  thing  that  can  be  changed  but  for 
the  worfe.  We  wander  in  a  fcene  where  every 
thing  is  luxuriant,  yet  every  thing  vivid,  graceful 
and  correcl. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  you  may  read  the 
works  of  foreign  authors  in  tranflations.  But 
the  excellencies  above  enumerated  are  incapable 
of  being  transfufed.  A  difFufe  and  voluminous 
author,  whofe  merit  confifts  chiefly  in  his 
thoughts,  and  little  in  the  manner  of  attiring 
them,  may  be  tranflated.  But  who  can  trans- 
late Horace  ?  who  endure  to  read  the  tranfla- 
tion  }  Who  is  there,  acquainted  with  him  only 
through  this  medium,  but  liflens  with  aftonifh- 
ment  and  incredulity  to  the  encomiums  he  has 
jreceived  from  the  hour  his  poems  were  pro- 
duced . 

The  Roman  hiftorians  ere  the  beft  that  evejr 
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cxifted.     The  dramatic  merit  and  the  eloquence 
-of  Livy;   the  profound  philofbphy  of  Salluft-; 
^the  rich  and  folemn  pencil  of  Tacitus,  all  ages 
of  the  world  will  admire  ;  but  no  hiftorian  of 
any  other  country  has  ever  been  able  to  rival. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  bed  ages  of  Rome  afford 
the  pureft  models  of  virtue  that  are  any  where 
fo  be  met  with.  Mankind  are  too  apt  to  lofe 
light  of  all  that  is  heroic,  magnanimous  and 
public-fpirited.  Modern  ages  have  formed  to 
t  hem  felves  a  virtue,  rather  poli  (bed,  than  fublime, 
that  confifts  in  petty  courtefies,  rather  than  in 
the  tranquil  grandeur  of  an  elevated  mind.  It 
is  by  turning  to  Fabricius,  and  men  like  Fabri- 
cius,  that  we  are  brought  to  recollecl  what 
human  nature  is.  Left  to  ourfelves,  we  arc  apt 
to  fink  into  effeminacy  and  apathy. 

But,  if  fuch  are  the  men  with  whole  aclion$ 
it  is  mod  our  interefl  to  familiarifc  ourfelves,  we 
cannot  do  this  fb  fuccefsfully  as  byftudying  them 
in  the  works  of  their  countrymen.  To  know 
them  truly,  we  mufl  not  content  ourfclves  with 
viewing  them  from  a  diflancc,  and  reading  them 
in  abridgment.  We  mufl  watch  their  minuteft 
actions,  we  mufl  dwell  upon  their  every  word. 
We  mufl  gain  admiffion  among  their  confidents, 
find  penetrate  into  their  fecret  fouls.    Nothing 
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is  fo  wretched  a  wafle  of  time  as  the  {Judy  gf 
abridgments. 

Ifjt.be  allowable  to  elucidate  the  infufficicney 
of  the  modern  writers  of  ancient  hifiory  by  iiv 
/lances,  it  might  be  remarked,  that  Rollia  takes 
care  repeatedly  to  remind  his  reader  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  heathens  were  only  lb  many  fpecioas 
vices,  and  interlards  his  hiftory  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  that  Hooke 
calumniates  all  the  greateft  characters  of  Rome 
to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Caefar ;  and  that  Mit- 
ford  and  Gillies  arc  at  all  times  ready  to  fufpend 
their  narrative  for  a  panegyric  upon  modern 
defpotifm.  No  peribns  feem  to  have  been  more 
utter  ftrangers  to  that  republican  fpirit  which  is 
the  fource  of  our  noblctt  virtues,  than  thofe 
authors  who  have  aflumed  to  be  the  hiftorigt 
graphcrs  of  the  ancient  republics, 

A  fecond  argument  in  favour  of  the  fiudy  of 
the  Latin  clafiics  may  be  thus  dated.  Language 
is  the  great,  medium  of  communication  among 
/nankind.  He  that  defires  to  inftrucl  others, 
or  to  gain  perfonal  reputation,  mull  be  able  to 
exprefs  himfclf  with  perfpicuity  .and  propriety. 
Mod  of  the  mifundcrftandings  which  have  cx~ 
jftcd,  in  fentiment  or  in  icience,  may  be  traced 
to  forae  obfeurity  or  loofcnefe  of  expreffion  as 

their 
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their  fource.  Add  to  this,  that*  the  tafte  of  man- 
kind is  Co  far  refined,  that  they  will  not  accept 
an  uncouth7  and  difguftful  leflon,  but  require 
elegance  and  ornament.  One  of  the  arts  that 
tend  mod  to  the  improvement  of  human  intel- 
lect, is  the  art  of  language  ;  and  he  is  no  true 
friend  to  his  fpecies,  who  would  fuffer  them  from 
negledl  to  fall  back,  from  their  prcfent  ftate  of 
advancement  in  this  rcfpecl,  into  a  barbarous 
and  undifciplined  jargon. 

'.;  But  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  uuderftand  one 
language,  unleis  we  are  acquainted  wilh  more 
than  one.     It  is  by  companion  only  that  we  can 
enter  into  the  philolbphy  of  language.    It  is  by 
companion  only  that  we  feparate  ideas,  and  the 
words  by  which  thole  ideas  are  ordinarily  con-- 
veyed.     It  is  by  collating  one  language  with 
another,  that  we  detect  all  the  (hades  of  mean- 
ing through  the  various  inflections  of  words,  and 
all  the  minuter  degradations  of  fenfe  which  the 
fame  word   fuflfers,    as  it  fhafl  happen  to  be 
connected  with  different  topics.     He  that  is  ac- 
quainted with  only  one  language,  will  probably 
always  remain  in  fome  degree  the  flave  of  lan- 
guage.    From  the  imperfeclnefs  of  his  know- 
ledge, he  will  feel  himfelf  at  one  time  feduced 
to  fay  the  thing  he  did  not  mean,  and  at  ano- 
ther time  will  fall  into  errors  of  this  fort  without 

beim* 
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being  aware  of  it.  It  is  impofiible  be  (hould 
underft  and  the  fall  force  of  words.  He  will 
fometimes  produce  ridicule,  where  he  intended 
to  produce  paffion.  He  will  fearch  in  vain  fot 
the  hidden  treafures  of  his  native  tongue.  Hd 
will  never  be  able  to  employ  it  in  the  mod  acU 
vantageous  manner.  He  cannot  be  well  acw 
quainted  with  its  ftrength  and  its  weakhefs.  He 
is  uninformed  rcfpc&ing  its  true  genius  and  dif- 
criminating  characlcriflics.  But  the  man  whir 
is  competent  to  and  exercifed.  m  the  companion 
of  languages,  has  attained  to  his  proper  elevxU 
tion.  Language  is  not  his  matter,  but  he  is  the 
matter  of  language.  Things  hold  their  juft 
order  in  his  mind,*  ideas  firft,  and  then  words. 
Words  therefore  are  ufed  by  him  as  the  meant 
of  communicating  or  giving  permanence,  to  hit 
fentiments ;  and  the  whole  magazine  of  his  na- 
tive tongue  is  fubje#ed  at  his  feet. 

The  feience  of  etymology  has  been  earneflly 
recommended,  as  the  only  adequate  inttrument 
for  effecting  the  purpofe  here  defcribed ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  of  high  importance  for  the 
purpofe  of  enabling  us  more  accurately  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  words  we  have  occafion  to 
employ.  But  the  neceffity  and  the  ufe  of  ety- 
mology have  perhaps  been  exaggerated.  How* 
ever  extenfivc  are  our  refearches,  we  mutt  flop 
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fomewhcre;    and  he  thai  has  traced  a  word 
half-way  to  its  fource,  is  fubjedl  to  a  portion  of 
the" fame  imperfe&ion,  as  he  that  knows  nothing 
of  it  beyond  the  language  in  which  he  has  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  it.     It  is  here  perhaps  as  in  many 
other  iritelle&ual  acquifitions  ;  the  habit  of  in- 
rcftigating,     diftinguifhing    and    fubtilifing,    is 
of  more  importance  than  any  individual  por- 
tions of  knowledge  we  may  chance  to  have  ac- 
cumulated.    Add  to  which,  that  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer,  is  not  with  the 
meaning  his  words  bore  at  fome  diftant  period 
Or  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compounded, 
but  with  the  meaning  that  properly  belongs  to 
them  according  to  the  pureft  ftandard  of  the 
language  he  ufes.     Words  are  perpetually  fluc- 
tuating in  this  refpeS.  The  gradations  by  which 
they  change  their  fenfe  are  ordinarily  impercep- 
tible;  but  from  age  to  age  their  variations  are 
often  the  mod  memorable  and  furprifing.     The 
true  mode   therefore  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  exa&  force,  is  to  liften  to  them  in  the 
bed  fpeakers,  and  confider  them  as  they  occur 
in  the  bed  writers,  that  have  yet  appeared. 

Latin  is  indeed  a  language  that  will  fumifh 
us  with  the  etymology  of  many  of  our  own 
words ;  but  it  has  perhaps  peculiar  recom- 
mendations as  a  praxis  in  the  habits  of  invefli- 

gation 
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gation  and  analyfis.  Its /words  undergo  an  on- 
common  number  of  variations  and.  inflections. 
Thofe  inflections  are  more  philofophically  ap- 
propriated, and  more  diftinct  in  their  meaning,, 
than  the  inflections  of  any  language  of  a  more 
ancient  date.  As  the  words  in  Latin  compofi- 
tion  are  not  arranged  in  a  philofophical  or  na- 
tural order,  the  mind  is  obliged  to  exert  itfetfto 
«lifent3nglc  the  chaos,  and  is  compelled  to  yield 
an  unintcrmittcd  attention  to  the  inflections. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  philofophy  of 
language  is  befl  acquired  by  fludying  this  lan- 
guage. Practice  is  fuperior  to  theory ;  and  this, 
feience  will  perhaps  be  more  fuccefsfully  learned, 
and  more  deeply  imprinted,  by  the  perufal  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  than  by  reading  a  thoufand 
treatifes  on  universal  grammar. 

Example  fecms  to  correfpond  to  what  is  here 
ftated.  Few  men  have  written  Englifh  with, 
force  and  propriety,  who  have  been  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  learned  languages.  Our 
fined  writers  and  fpeakers  have  been  men  who 
amufed  themfclves  during  the  whole  of  their 
lives  with  the  perufal  of  the  claflics.  Nothing  is 
generally  more  eafy  than  to  difcover  by  his  fiyle, 
whether  a  man  has  been  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  literary  education. 

A  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  ftudy  of  . 

tho 
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the  Latin  language,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  logic,  or  the  art  of  thinking.     Words 
are  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  human  under- 
Handing.     Almoft  all  the  ideas  employed  by  us 
in  matters  of  rcafoning  have  been  acquired  by 
words.     In  our  mod  retired  contemplations  we 
think  for  the  moft  part  in  words ;  and  upon  re- 
collection can  in  rnoft  cafes  eafily  tell  in  what 
language  we   have  been    thinking.      Without 
words,  uttered,  or  thought  upon,  we  could  not 
probably  carry  on  any  long  train  of  deduction. 
The  fctence  of  thinking  therefore  is  little  elfe 
than  the  (cience  of  words.     He  that  has  not  been 
accuftomed  to  refine  upon  words,  and  discri- 
minate their  (hades  of  meaning,  will  think  and 
reafbn  after  a  very  inaccurate  and  flovenly  man- 
ner.    He  that  is  not  able  to  call  his  idea  by  va- 
rious names,  borrowed  from  various  languages, 
will  fcarccly  be  able  to  conceive  his  idea  in  a 
way  precife,  clear  and  unconfufed.     If  therefore 
a  man  were  confined  in  a  defert  ifland,  and 
would  never  again  have  occaiion  fo  much  as  to 
hear  the  found  of  his  own  voice,  yet  if  at  the 
feme  time  he  would  fuccefsfully  cultivate  his 
undcrftanding,    he  mult   apply    himfolf  to  a 
minute  and  perfevering  ftudy  of  words  and 
language. 

Laftly,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
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ftudy  of  Latin  would  conftitute  a  valuable  part 
of  education,  though  it  were  applied  to.  no  prac- 
tical ufe,  and  were  to  be  regarded  as  an  affair  of 
intellectual  difcipline  only. 

There  are  two  qualities  efpecially  ncceflary 
to  any  confidcrablc  improvement  of  human 
nnderftanding ;  an  ardent  temper,  and  a  ha- 
bit of  thinking  with  precifion  and  order.  The 
ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  is  particularly  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  the  lad  of  thefc 
qualities. 

In  this  refpect  the  fiudy  of  Latin  and  of 
geometry  might  perhaps  be  recommended  for 
a   fimilar   rcafon.      Geometry  it   fhould   fecnv 
would  always  form  a  part  of  a  liberal  courfe  of* 
fludies.     It  has  its  direct  ufes  and  its  indirect. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  improvement 
of  mechanics  and  the  arts  of  life.     It  is  eflcntial  •' 
to  the  jufl  mattery  of  aftronomy  and  various 
other  eminent  fcicnccs.     But  its  indirect  ufes-' 
are  perhaps  of  more  worth  than  its  direct.     It 
cultivates  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  generates 
the  moft  excellent  habits.     It  eminently  con- 
duces to  the  making  man  a  rational  being,  and 
accuftoms  him  to  a  clofenefs  of  deduction,  that 
is  not  eafily  made  the  dupe  of  ambiguity,  and 
carries  on  an  eternal  war  again  ft  prejudice  and  • 
impofition. 

A  fimilar 
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A  fimilar  benefit  feems  to  refult  from  the  ftudy 
of  language  and  its  inflections.  All  here  is  in 
order.  Every  thing  is  fubje&ed  to  the  moft 
inflexible  laws.  The  mind  therefore  which  is 
accuftomed  to  it,  acquires  habits  of  order,  and  of 
regarding  things  in  a  ftate  of  clearnefs,  difcri- 
mination  and  arrangement. 

The  difcipline  of  mind  here  defcribed  is  of 
ineftimable  value.  He  that  is  not  initiated  in 
the  practice  of  clofe  inveftigation,  is  confiantly 
expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  deceived.  His 
opinions  have  no  ftandard  ;  but  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  age,  his  country,  the  books  be 
chances  to  read,  or  the  company  he  happens  to 
frequent.  His  mind  is  a  wildernefs.  It  may 
contain  excellent  materials,  but  they  are  of  no 
ufe.  They  opprefs  and  choak  one  another. 
He  is  fbbject  to  a  partial  madnefs.  He  is  un- 
able to  regulate  his  mind,  and  fails  at  the  mercy 
of  every  breath  of  accident  or  caprice.  Such  a 
pcrfon  is  ordinarily  found  incapable  of  applica- 
tion or  perfeverancc.  He  may  form  brilliant 
projects ;  but  he  has  neither  the  refolution  nor 
the  power  to  carry  any  of  jheni  to  its  com- 
pletion. 

All  talent  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  to  conflft 
in  analyfis  and  difledion,  the  turning  a  thing 
on  all  fides,  and  examining  it  in  all  its  variety 
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of  views.  A  n  ord in i  ary  matt  fees  an  objecl  -,  j  uft 
as  it  happens  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  lees 
no  more.  But  a  man  of  genius  takes  it  to  pieces, 
enquires  into  its  caufe  and  effects,  remarks  its 
internal  ftruclure,  and  confidcrs  what  would 
have  been  the  remit,  if  its  members  had  been 
combined  in  a  different  way,  or  fubjcc"ted  to 
different  influences.  The  man  of  genius  gains 
a  whole  magazine  of  thoughts,  where  the  or- 
dinary man  has  received  only  one  idea ;  and 
his  powers  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ideas  upon  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. Now  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that 
contributes  more  eminently  to  this  fubtilifing 
and  multiplication  of  mind,  than  an  attention  to 
the  flruclure  of  language. 

In  matters  of  fcicncc  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind  it  is  not  always  fufficiently  at- 
tended to,  that  men  are  often  cfibnti ally  bene- 
fited by  proccfics,  through  which  they  have 
thcmfclvcs  never  aclually  palled,  but  which  hav*. 
been  performed  by  their  companions  and  con- 
temporaries. The  literary  world  is  an  immenf^ 
community,  the.  intercourfc  of  whole  members 
is  inccflant ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  a  man 
to  derive  eminent  advantage  from  (hid jes  in 
wliich  he  was  himfelf  never  engaged.  Thofe 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  enlightened  countries 
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of  Europe,  who  are  accuftomed  to  intellectual 
action,  if  they  arc  not  tliemfelves  fcholars,  fre- 
quent the  fociety  of  fcholars,  and  thus  become 
familiar  with  ideas,  the  primary  fource  of  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  languages.  If  therefore  we  would  make 
a  juft  eftimate  of  the  lofs  that  would  be  incurred 
by  the  abolition  of  claffical  learning,  we  muft 
not  build  our  eftimate  upon  pcrfons  of  talent 
among  ourfelvcs  who  have  been  deprived  of  that 
benefit.  We  muft  fuppofc  the  indirect,  as  well 
as  the  direct  improvement  that  arifes  from  this 
(pecies  of  ftudy,  wholly  banifhed  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  .^^ 

Let  it  be  taken  for  grantea  Jiat  the  above  ar- 
guments fufficiently  eftablifh  the  utility  of  claf- 
fical learning ;  it  remains  to  be  determined  whe- 
ther it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  form  a  part  of 
the  education  of  youth.  It  may  be  alleged,  that, 
if  it  be  a  defirable  acquifition,  it  may  with  more 
propriety  be  made  when  a  man  is  arrived  at 
years  of  difcret ion,  that  it  will  then  be  made 
with  lefs  expence  of  labour  and  time,  that  the 
period  of  youth  ought  not  to  be  burthened  with 
fo  vexatious  a  talk,  and  that  our  early  y£ars  mav 
be  more  advantageoufly  fpent  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  things,  than  of  wprds. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  objections  it  may  h^w^ver 
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Le  remarked,  that  it  is  not  certain  that,  if  the 
acquifition  of  the  rudiments  of  elaflical  learning 
be  deferred  to  our  riper  years,  it  will  ever  be 
made.  It  will  require  firong  inclination  and 
confiderable  leifurc.  A  few  active  and  deter- 
mined fpirits  will  furmount  the  difficulty ;  but 
many  who  would  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  acquifition,  will  certainly  never  arrive  at 
it. 

Our  early  years,  it  is  /aid,  may  be  more  ad- 
vantagcoufly  fpent  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  things,  than  of  words.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  fo  certain  as  at  firft  fight  it  may  appear. 
If  you  attempt  tr  Jr*cb  children  fcience,  com- 
monly fo  called,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
lequcl  that  you  have  taught  them  nothing.  You 
may  teach  them,  like  parrots,  to  repeat,  but  you 
can  fcarcely  make  them  able  to  weigh  the  rc- 
fpecti vc  merits  of  contending  hypothefes.  Many 
things  that  we  go  over  in  our  youth,  we  find 
ourfclvcs  compelled  to  recommence  in  our 
riper  years  under  pec rtliar  difad vantages.  The 
grace  of  novelty  they  have  for  ever  loft.  We 
are  encumbered  with  prejudices  with  rcfpecT:  to 
the-.n  ;  and,  before  we  begin  to  learn,  we  muft 
let  ourfelves  with  a  determined  mind  to  unlearn 
the  crude  mafs  of  opinions  concerning  them  that 
were  once  laborioufly  inculcated  on  us.     But  in 
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the  rudiments  of  language,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
iuppofecl  that  ive  (hall  have  any  thing  that  we 
(hall  fee  reafbn  to  wifh  obliterated  from  our 
Tniridsv 

The  age  of  youth  feems  particularly  adapted 
to  the  learning  of  words.  The  judgment  is  then 
fmall;  but  the  memory  is  retentive.  In  our 
riper  years  we  remember  paffions,  facls  and  ar- 
guments ;  but  it  is  for  the  moft  part  in. youth 
only  that  we  retain  the  very  words  in  which 
they  are  conveyed.  Youth  eafily  contents  itfelf 
with  this  fpecies  of  employment,  efpecially  where 
it  is  not  in  forced  with  particular  fe  verity.  Ac- 
quifitions,  that  are  in fupport ably  difguftful  in 
riper  years,  are  often  found  to  afford  to  young 
perfbns  no  contemptible  amufement. 

It  is  not  perhaps  true  that,  in  teaching  lan- 
guages to  youth,  we  are  impofing  on  them  an 
unneceflary  burthen.  If  we  would  produce 
right  habits  in  the  mind,  it  mud  be  employed. 
Our  early  years  muft  not  be  fpent  in  lethargic 
indolence.  An  aclive  maturity  muft  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  bufy  childhood.  Let  us  not  from  a 
miftaken  compaflion  to  infant  years,  fuffcr  the 
mind  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  inattention  and 
irrefolution. 

If  the  fludy  of  the  claflics  have  the  effect 
above  alcribed  to  it  of  refining  and  multiplying 
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the  intellectual  powers,  it  will  have  this  eff^Sl 
in  a  greater  degree,  the  earlier  it  is  introduced* 
and  the  more  pliable  and  ductile  is  the  mind 
that  is  employed  on  it.  AAer  a  certain  time 
the  mind  that  was  neglected  in  the  beginning, 
grows  aukward  and  unwieldy.  Its  attempts  at 
alertnefs  and  grace  are  abortive.  There  is  a 
certain  flownefs  and  ftupidity  that  grows  upon 
it.  He  therefore  that  would  enlarge  the  mind 
and  add  to  its  quantity  of  exiftence,  muft  enter 
upon  his  tafk  at  an  early  period. 

The  benefits  of  claflical  learning  would  per- 
haps never  have  been  controverted,  if  they  had 
not  been  accompanied  with  unneceflary  rigour?. 
Children  learn  to  dance  and  to  fence,  they  learp 
French  and  Italian  and  mufic,  without  its  being 
found  neceflary  to  beat  them  for  that  purpofc. 
A  reafonablc  man  will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded 
that*there  is  fbme  my fterious  quality  in  claffical 
learning  that  (hould  make  it  an  exception  to  all 
other  inflances. 

There  is  one  obfervation  arifing  from  the  view 
here  taken  on  the  fubjecl,  that  probably  deferves 
to  be  ftated.  It  has  often  been  faid  that  claflical 
learning  is  ah  excellent  accomplimment  in  men 
devoted  to  letters,  but  that  it  is  ridiculous,  in 
parents  whofe  children  are  deflincd  to  more  or- 
dinary occupations,  to  defire  to  give  them  a 
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fuperficial  acquaintance  with  Latin,  which  in 
the  iequel  will  infallibly  fall  into  neglect.  A 
conclufion  oppofite  to  this,  is  dictated  by  the- 
preceding  reflections.  We  can  never  certainly 
forefee  the  future  deftination  and  propenfi ties  of 
our  children.  But  let  them  be  taken  for  granted 
in  the  prcfent  argument,  yet,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  above  reafbnings,  no  portion  of  cla£- 
fical  inftruction,  however  fmall,  need  be  wholly 
loft.  -Some,  refinement  of  mind  and  fbme  clears 
nefs  of  thinking  will  almoft  infallibly  refult  from 
grammatical  (ludies.  Though  the  language  it* 
(elf  fhould  ever  after  be  neglected,  fome  portion 
of  a  general  fcjencc  has  thus  been  acquired, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  forgotten.  Though  our 
children  (hould  be  deftined  to  the  .bumbleft 
occupation,*  that  does  not  feem  to  be  a  fufficicnt 
reafon  for  our  denying  them  the  acquifition.of 
ibme  of  the  mofl  fundamental  documcats  of 
human  understanding. 
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ESSAY    VIL 

OP  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 

Innumerable  are  the  difcuffions  that 

have  originated  in  the  comparative  advantages  of 
pubKc  and  private  education.  The  chief  benefit 
attendant  on  private  inftruciion  feems  to  be  tho 
following. 

There  is  no  motive  more  powerful  in  its 
operations  upon  the  human  mind,  than  that ' 
which  originates  in  iympathy.     A  child  mull 
labour  under  peculiar  difadvantages,    who '  i* 
turned  loofe  among  a  multitude  of  other  chil- 
dren, and  left  to  make  his  way  as  he  can,  with 
no  one  flrongly  to  intereft  himfelf  about  his 
joys  or  his  fbrrows,  and  no  one  eminently  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  he  makes  any  improvement 
or  not.     In  this  unanimating  fituation,  alone  in 
the  mid  ft  of  a  crowd,  there  is  great  danger  that 
he  fhould  become  Allien  and  felfifh.     Knowing 
nothing  of  his  fpecies,  but  from  the  aufterity  of 
difcipline  or  the  fhock  of  contention,  he  mud  be 
ex  peeled  to  acquire  a  defpercte  fort  of  firmnefs 
and  inflexibility.     The  fecial  affeclions  are  the 
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chief  awakcners  of  man.     It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  feel  much  eagernefs  in  the  purfuit  of  that 
by  which  I  expect  to  contribute  to  no  man'3 
gratification  or  enjoyment.     I  cannot  entertain 
s  generous  complacency  in  my felf,  unlets  I  find 
that  there  are  others  that  let  a  value  on  me.     I 
(hall  feel  little  temptation  to  the  cultivation  of 
faculties  In  which  no  one  appears  to  take  an 
iotereft.     The  firft  thing  that  gives  fpring  and 
expanfion  to  the  infant  learner,  is  praife ;  not  fb 
much  perhaps  becaufe  it  gratifies  the  appetite  of 
vanity,  as  from  a  liberal  fatisfaclion  in  commu- 
nicated and  reciprocal  pleafure.     To  give  plea 
fure  to  another  produces  in  me  the  moft  ani- 
mated and  unequivocal  coafcioufnefs  of  exift- 
ence.     Not  only  the  paflions  of  men,  but  their 
very  judgments,  are  to  a  great  degree  the  crea- 
tures of  fympathy.     Who  ever  thought  highly 
of  his  own  talents,  till  he  found  thofe  talents 
obtaining  the  approbation   of  his  neighbour? 
Who  ever  was  fatisfied,  with  his  own  exertions, 
till  they  had  been  fan&ioned  by  the  fufirage  of 
a]  byftander?  And,  if  this  fcepticifm  occur  in 
our.matureft  years,  how  much  more  may  it  be 
"Cxpecled  to  .attend  upon  inexperienced  child- 
hood ?  The  greateftftimulus  to  ambition  is  for 
me  to  conceive  that  I  am  fitted  for  extraordinary 
things ;  and  the  only  mode  perhaps  to  in(pice  me 
3  with 
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with  felfcvalue,  is  for  me  to  perceive  that  I  ani 
regarded  as  extraordinary  by  another.  Tbofew 
things  which  are  cenfured  in  a  child,  he  learns 
to  be  afhamed  of;  thofe  things  for  which 'he  is 
commended,  he  contemplates  in  himfelf  with 
pleafure.  If  therefore  you  would  have  him 
eagerly  defirous  of  any  attainment,  you  muft 
thoroughly  convince  him  that  it  is  regarded:  bj 
you  with  delight. 

This  advantage  however  of  private  education 
it  is  by  no  means  impoffible  in  a  great-  degree 
to  combine  with  public.  Your., child  may? be 
treated  with  eftecm  and  diftinction  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  fchool  education,  though  perhaps 
thefe  can  fcarcely  follow  him  when  be  returns 
to  the  roof  of  inftruction.  Praife,  to  produce 
its  juft  effect,  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  admi- 
niftercd  in  too  frequent  dofes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  advantage  in 
public  education  fimilar  in  its  tendency^  to;  that 
juft  defcribed.  Private  education  is  almoft  ne- 
ceflarily  deficient  in  excitements..  Society  is 
the  true  awakener  of  man  ;  and  there  :can  be 
little  true  focicty,  where  the  disparity  of  difpofir 
tion  is  fo  great  as  between  a  boy  and  his  pre- 
ceptor. A  kind  of  lethargy  and  languor  creeps 
upon  this  fpecies  of  ftudics.  Why  fhould  he 
ftudy  ?  He  has  neither  rival  to  furpafs,  nor  com- 
panion 
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papipn  with  whom  to  afibciate  his  prbgrefs. 
Praife  lofes  its  greateft  charm  when  given  in 
folitude.  It  has  not  the  pomp  and  enchantment, 
that  under,  other  circumftances  would  accom- 
pany jit.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  cold  and 
concerted  ftratagem,  to  entice  him  to  induftry 
by  indirect  conliderations.  A  boy,  educated  a- 
part -from  boys,  is  a  ibrt  of  unripened  hermit, 
with  all  the  gloom  and  lazy-pacing  blood  inci- 
dent to  that  profeffion. 

A  fecond  advantage  attendant  upon  public 
education  isthata  real  fcholar  is  feldom  found 
to  be  produced  in  any  other  way.     This  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  circumftance  that,  in  pri- 
vate education,  the  rudiments  are  fcarcely  ever 
fomuch  dwelt  upon  ;  the  inglorious  and  unglit- 
tering  foundations  arc  feldom  laid  with  fufficient 
care.     A  private  pupil  is  too  much  of  a  man. 
He  dwells  on  thofe  things  which  can  be  made 
fubjefls  of  reafoning  or  fources  of  amufement ; 
and  efcapes  from  the  tafk  ofendlcfs  repetition. 
But  public  education  is  lefs  attentive  and  com- 
plaifant  to  this  fpecics  of  impatience.     Society 
chears  the  rugged  path,  and  beguiles  the  tedibuf- 
nefs  of  the  way.     It  renders  the  mechanical  part 
of  literature  fupportable. 

Thirdly,  public  education  is  bed  adapted  for 
the  generation  of  a  robiift  and  healthful  mind. 

All 
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All  education  is  defpotifm.  It  is  perhaps  impof- 
fible  for  the  young  to  be  conducted  without  in- 
troducing in  many  cafes  the  tyranny  of  implicit 
obedience.  Go  there  ;  do  that ;  read ;  write-; 
rife ;  lie  down  ;  will  perhaps  for  ever  be  the 
language  addrefled  to  youth  by  age.  In  private 
education  there  is  danger  that  this  fuperintend- 
ence  fhould  extend  to  too  many  particulars. 
The  anxiety  of  individual  affection  watches  the 
boy  too  narrowly,  controls  him  too  much,  ren- 
ders him  too  poor  a  Have.  In  public  education 
there  is  comparative  liberty.  The  boy  knows 
how  much  of  his  time  is  fubjecled  to  his  tafk- 
mafier,  and  how  much  is  facredly  his  own. 
"Slavery,  difguife  it  as  we  will,  is  a  ^bitter 
draught*;"  and  will  always  excite  a  mutinous 
and  indignant  fpirit.  But  the  mofl  wretched  of  all 
flavcries  is  that  which  I  endure  alone ;  the  whole 
weight  of  which  falls  upon  my  own  fhoulders, 
and  in  which  I  have  no  fellow-fufferer  to  fharvc 
with  me  a  particle  of  my  burthen.  Under  this 
flavery  the  mind  pufillanimoufly  (brinks.  I  am 
left  alone  with  my  tyrant,  and  am  utterly  bope- 
lcfs  and  forlorn.  But,  when  I  have  companions 
in  the  houfe  of  my  labour,  my  mind  begins  to 
erect  itfelf.  1  place  fome  glory  in  bearing  my 
fuffcrings  with  an   equal   mind.     I  do  not  feel 
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annihilated  by  my  condition,  but  find  that  I  alfo 
am  fbmething.  I  adjuft  the  account  in  my  own 
mind  with  my  tafk-mafter,  and  fay,  Thus  far 
•you  may  proceed  ;  but  there  is  a  conqueft  that 
you  cannot  atchicve.  The  control  exercifed  in 
private  education  is  a  contention  of  the  paffions ; 
and  I  feel  all  the  bitternefs  of  being  obliged  un- 
murmuring'to  fubmit  the  turbulence  of  my  own 
paffiqns  to  the  turbulence  of  the  paffions  of  my 
preceptor.  Anger  glows  in  the  breaft  of  both 
the  contending  parties ;  my  heart  pants  with  in- 
dignation againft  the  injuftice,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, that  I  endure ;  in  the  final  triumph  of 
my  Brobdingnngian  perfecutor  I  rccognifc  the 
indulgence  of  hatred  and  revenge.  But  in  the 
difcipline  of  a  public  fchool  I  fubmit  to  the  in- 
flexible laws  of  nature  and  ncceffity,  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  which  the  paffions  have  little 
fnaxe.  The  mafter  is  an  object  placed  in  tqo 
diftant  a  fphcre  for  me  to  enter  into  contention 
with  him.  I  live  in  a  little  world  of  my  own  cf 
which  he  is  no  member  ;  and  I  fcarcely  think 
more  ofquarrelling  with  hiin,  than  a  failor  does 
of  bearing  malice  againft  a  temped. 

The  confequences  of  thefc  two  modes  of  edu- 
cation are  ufually  eminently  confpicuous,  when 
the  fcholar  is  grown  up  into  a  man.  The  pupil, 
of  private  education  is  commonly  either  auk  ward 

and 
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and  filent,  or  pert,  prefumptubus  and  pedant  ical. 
In  either  cafe  he  is  out  of  his  clemenl,' embaiv 
raffed  with  himfelf,  and  chiefly  anxic/us  about 
how  he  (hall  appear.  On  the  contrary,  the  pupil 
of  public  education  ufually  knows  himfelf,  and 
reds  upon  his  proper  centre.  He  is  eaiy  and 
frank,  neither  eager  to  (how  himfelf,  nor  afraid 
of  being  obferved.  His  fpirits  are  gay  and  uni-i 
form.  His  imagination  is  playful,  and  his  limbs 
are  aclive.  Not  engrofled  by  a  continual  at- 
tention to  himfelf,  his  generofity  is  ever  ready 
to  break  out ;  he  is  eager  to  fly  to  the  afBflanco 
of  others,  and  intrepid  and  bold  in  the  face  of 
danger.  He  has  been  ufed  to  contend  only' 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  ;  or  to  endure  fuffer- 
ing  with  equanimity  and  courage.  His  fpirit 
therefore  is  unbroken  ;  while  the  man,  who.has 
been  privately  educated,  too  often  continues 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  timid,  incapable  of 
a  ready  felf-poflcflion,  and  ever  prone  to  pro- 
gnoflicate  ill  of  the  contentions  in  which  he  may 
unavoidably  be  engaged: 

Wc  (hall  perhaps  perceive  a  flill  further  ad- 
vantage in  public  education,  if  we  refieel  that 
the'  fecne  which  is  to  prepare  us  for  the  world, 
fhould  have  fome  refcmblance  to  the  world.  It 
is  defirablc  that  we  fhould  be  brought  in  early 
life  to  experience  human  events,  to  fuffer  hu- 
man 
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man  advcrfities,  and  to  obferve  human  paffions. 
To.  practife  upon  a  (mailer  theatre  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world,  muft  be  one  of  the  moft  defirable 
fourcesof  inftruction  and  improvement.  Mo- 
rals cannot  be  effectually  taught,  but  where  the 
topics  and  occafions  of  moral  conduct  offer 
themfelves.  *  A.  fklfe  tenderriefs  for  their  chil- 
dren fometimes  induces  parents  to  wifh  to  keep 
them  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  vices,  the 
irregularities  and  injufticc  of  their  fpecies.  But 
this  mode  of  proceeding  fcems  to  have  a  fatal 
effect-.  They  are  introduced  to  temptation  un- 
prepared, juft  in  that  tumultuous  feafon  of  hu- 
man life  when  temptation  has  the  greateft  pow- 
er, -They  find  men  treacherous,  deceitful  and 
fclfifh  ;  they  find  the  moft  deftructive  and  hate- 
ful purpofes  every  where  purfued  ;  while  their 
minds,  unwarned  of  the  truth,  expected  univcr- 
fal  honefty.  They  come  into  the  world,  as  ig- 
norant of  every  thing  it  contains,  as  uninftructed 
in  the  fecnes  they  have  to  encounter,  as  if  they 
had  pafled  their  early  years  in  a  defert  ifland, 
Surejy  the  advantages  we  poflefs  for  a  gradual 
initiation  of  our  youth  in  the  economy  of  human 
life,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Surely  we 
ought  to  anticipate  and  break  the  fhock,  which 
might  otherwife  pcrfuade  them  that  the  leflons 
of  education  are  an  antiquated  legend,  and  the 
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practices  of  the  fenfual  and  corrupt  the  only 
practices  proper  to  men. 

The  objections  to  both  the  modes  of  educa- 
tion here  difcufled  are  of  great  magnitude.  It 
is  unavoidable  to  enquire,  whether  a  middle  way 
might  not  be  felected,  neither  entirely  public, 
nor  entirely  private,  avoiding  the  mifchiefs  of 
each,  and  embracing  the  advantages  of  both. 
This  how  ever  is  perhaps  a  fubordinate  queftion, 
and  of  an  importance  purely  temporary.  Wp 
have  here  confidered  only  the  modes  of  educa- 
tion at  this  time  in  practice.  Perhaps  an  adven- 
turous and  undaunted  philofophy  would  lead  to 
the  rejecting  them  altogether,  and  purfuing.the 
inveftigation  of  a  mode  totally  diffimilar.  Thete 
is  nothing  fo  fafcinafing  in  cither,  as  fhould  in 
rcafbn  check  the  further  excuriions  of  our  uu- 
derfianding  *. 

*  The  fubjeft  here  treated  of,  mayT)e  conftdered  as  takeit 
up,  at  the  point  where  the  prefent  difquifrtlon  leaves  it,  Jo 
EflaylX. 
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ESSAY    VIIL 

Of  thb  happiness  op  youth. 

SUBJECT  iipon  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
have  delighted  to  expatiate,  is  the  happinefs  of 
youth. 

This  is  a  topic  which  has  ufualljr  been  hand- 
led by  perfons  advanced  in  life.  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  it  has  been  fele&ed  as  a  theme  for 
defcription  by  the  young  themfelves. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  why  the  opinion  upon 
which  it  proceeds,  has  been  fo  generally  en- 
tertained. 

The  appearance  of  young  perfons  is  eflentially 
gratifying  to  the  eye.  Their  countenances  are 
ufually  fmooth  ;  unmarked  with  wrinkles,  un- 
furrowed  by  time.  Their  eye  is  fprightly  and 
roving.  Their  limbs  elaftic  and  adtive*  Their 
temper  kind>  and  eafy  of  attachment.  They 
are  frank  and  inartificial ;  and  their  franknefs 
(Hows  itfelf  in  their  very  voice.  Their  gaiety  i$ 
noify  and  obtrufive.  Their  fpirits  are  inexhaufti* 
blc ;  and  their  farrows  and  their  car^  are  fjpee- 
dily  difmifiecL 

F  Such 
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Such  is  frequently  the  appearance  of  youtb. 
Are  they  happy  ?  Probably  not. 

A  rcafonabje  man  will  entertain  a  fufpicion  of 
that  eulogium  of  a  condition,  which  is  always 
made  by  perfons  at  a  di  fiance  from  ity  never  by 
the  perfon  himfelf. 

I  never  was  told,  when  a  boy,  of  the  fuperior 
felicity  of  youth,  but  my  heart  revolted  from  the 
afiertion.     Give  me  at  lead  to  be  a  man  ! 

Children,  it  is  faid,  are  free  from  the  cares  of 
the  world.  Are  they  without  their  cares  ?  Of 
all  cares  thofe  that  bring  with  them  the  greateft 
confolation,  are  the  cares  of  independence. 

There  is  no  more  certain  fonrce  orf  exultation,, 
than  the  confeioufnefs  that  I  am  of  fome  im- 
portance in  the  world.  A  child  ufually  feels 
that  he  is  nobody.  Parents,  in  the  abundance, 
of  their  providence,  take  good  care  tp  adminifter 
to  them  the  bitter  recollection.  How  fuddenfy 
does  a  child  rife  to  an  enviable  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs,  wlio  feels  that  he  has  the  honour  to  be 
tniftcd  and  confultcd  by  his  fupcriors  ? 

But  of  all  the  fourccs  of  'urihappmefs  to  a 
young  perfon  the  greateft  is  a  fenfe  of  flaverf* 
How  grievous  the  Infult,  or  how  contemptible 
the  Ignorance,  that  tells  a  child  that  youth  is- 
the  true  fcafon  of  felicity,  when  Tie  feels  himfelf 
checked,  controlcd/  and  tyrannifed  over  in  a_ 
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thoufand  ways  ?  I  am  rebuked,  and  thy  heart  is 
rcadj  to  burft  with  indignation.  A  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  power  aflumed  over  me,  and  of  the 
unfparing  manner  in  which  it  is  ufed,  is  in* 
tolerable.  There  is  do  moment  free  from  the 
danger  of  harfh  and  dictatorial  interruption  ;  the 
periods*,  when  my  though tlefs  heart  began  to 
loie  the  fenfe  of  its  dependence,  feem  of  all 
others  mod  expofed  to  it.  There  is  no  equality, 
no  reaibning,  between  me  and  my  tafk-maften 
If  I  attempt  it,  it  is  confidered  as  mutiny.  If 
it  be  ieemingly  conceded,  it  is  only  the  more 
catting  mockery*  He  is  always  in  the  right  3 
fight  and  power  in  thefe  trials  are  found  to  be 
infeparable  companions.  I  defpife  myfelf  for 
having  forgotten  my  mifery,  and  fufFercd  my 
heart  to  be  deluded  into  a  tranfitory  joy*  Dearly 
indeed,  by  twenty  years  of  bondage,  do  1  pur- 
chafe  the  fcanty  portion  of  liberty,  which  the 
government  of  my  country  happens  to  concede 
to  its  adult  fubjecls  I 

The  condition  of  a  flegro-flave  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  is  in  many  refpects  preferable  to  that  of 
the  youthful  fbn  of  a  free-born  European.  The 
flave  is  purchafed  upon  a  view  of  mercantile 
(peculation  ;  and,  when  he  has  finifhed  his  daily 
|x>rtion  of  labour,  his  matter  concerns  himfelf 
fab  further  about  him.    But  the  watchful  care 
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of  the  parent  is  endlefs.  The  youth  s  never 
free  from  the  danger  of  its  grating  interfere 
cnce. 

If  he  be  treated  with  particular  indulgence, 
and  made  what  is  called  a  fpoiled  child,  thb 
ierves  in  fome  refpccls  to  aggravate  the  mifery 
of  occafional  control.  Deluded  with  the  phan- 
tom of  independence,  he  feels  with  double  bit- 
tern cfs  that  he  is  only  bound  in  fetters  of  gold. 

Pain  is  always  more  vividly  remembered  than 
plcafure,  and  conftitutes  fbmetbing  more  fub- 
ftant  ial  in  my  recoil eclions,  when  I  come  to  caft 
up  the  fum  of  my  life. 

But  not  only  are  the  pains  of  youth  more 
frequent  and  galling,  their  pleasures  alio  are 
comparatively  flightand  worthless.  The  greateft 
plcafurcs  of  which  the  human  mind  is  fafcepti- 
ble,  are  the  plcafures  of  confeioufnefs  and  iym- 
pathy.  Youth  knows  nothing  of  the  delights  of 
a  refined  tafte ;  the  foiled  fcenes  of  nature  and 
art,  are  but  lines  and  angles  to  him.  He  rarely 
experiences  either  fclf-complacence  or  fclf-af>- 
probation.  His  friendfhips  have  for  the  raoft 
part  no  ardour,  and  are  the  mere  fhadows  and 
mimicry  of  friendfhip.  His  pleafures  are  liko 
the  frifking  and  frolic  of  a  calf. 

Thefe  plcafures  however,  which  have  fo  often 
been  the  fubie&  of  lying  exaggeration*  defervc 

to 
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to  be  dated  with  firaplicity  and  truth.  The 
organs  of  fenfe  -are  probably  in  a  ftate  of  the 
greateft  fenfibility  in  an  early  period  of  life. 
Many  of  their  perceptions  are  heightened,  at 
years  of  maturity,  by  means  of  the  afibciation  of 
ideas,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  ideas  of 
fenfe  and  ideas  of  intellect  are  melted  into  a 
common  mafi.  But  the  fimple  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  that  is,  as  many  of  them  as  are  within 
the  reach  of  youth,  are  at  that  age  mod  exqui- 
fitely  felt.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the 
pleafures  of  the  palate.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  fimple  founds,  light,  colours,  and  every 
thing  that  agreeably  hnprefles  the  organs  of 
fight. 

Another  circumftance  conducive  to  the  plea- 
fures of  youth,  is  the  pliability  and  variablenefs 
of  their  minds.  In  the  cafe  of  the  adult,  cuv 
eumftanccs  make  a  durable  impreflion.  The 
incidents  that  happen  in  the  morning,  modify 
my  temper  through  the  whole  courfc  of  the 
evening.  Grief  does  not  eafily  yield  its  place  to 
joy.  If  I  have  fuffered  to-day  from  the  influ- 
ence <>f  trojuft  control,  my  temper  .becomes 
embittered.  I  fit  down  in  thoughtful  filence>  and 
abhor  to  be  amufed.  What  has  once  ftrongly 
feized  the  affe&ions  either  of  exultation  or  for- 

F  3  row, 
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row,  does  not  eafily  looien  its  grafp,  but  pcrtW 
nacioufly  retains  its  feat  upon  my  heart. 

In  young  perfons  it  is  otherwife.  Theirs  is 
the  tear,  in  many  in  (lances  at  lead,  *c  forgot  as 
foon  as  ftied  V  Their  minds  are  like  a  (hcet  of 
white  paper,  which  takes  any  imprefiion  that  it 
is  propofed  to  make  upon  it  Their  pleafures 
therefore  are,  to  a  great  degree,  pure  and  un- 
adulterated. This  is  a  circumftance  confiderably 
enviable. 

The  drawbacks  to  which  it  is  fubjecl,  are, 
firft,   that  their   pleafures  are  fuperficial   ancj 
worthlefs.    They  fcarcely  ever  fwell  and  elevate 
the  mind.     Secondly^  they  are  pleafures  which 
pannot,  to  a  child  of  any  fagacity,  when  refle<fte4 
upon  and  fummed  together,  conftitute  happi- 
nefs.    He  fees  that  be  was  pleafed,  only  becaufe 
he  was  feduced  to  forget  himfelf.     When  his 
thoughts  returri  home,  he  is  pleafed  no  longer. 
He  is  perhaps  indignant  againft  himfelf  for 
having  fuffered  fo  grofs  a  dejufion.     He  abhors 
the  flavery  that  conftitutes  his  lot,  and  loaths 
the  nothingnefs  of  his  condition. 

Thofe  perfons  have  made  a  fatire  of  life,  but  ^ 
fatire  impotent  and  nugatory,  who  have  repro* 

f  Pnj.  ; 
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fcuted  youth  as  tne  proper  leaion  of  joy.  Though 
the  world  is  a  fcene  full  of  mixture  and  alloy,' it 
is  yet  not  fo  completely  ah  abortion  as  this"  feri~ 
timentx  would  reprcfent  it.  If  you  aik  men  in 
.general,  whether  they  regard  life  as  a  blefling, 
they  will  perhaps  hefitate ;  but  they  will  recol- 
lect fotne  feelings  of  exultation,  fome  moments 
in  which  they  felt  with  internal  pride  what  it  was 
to  exift,  and  many  of  them  will  hereby  be  in- 
duced to  pronounce  in  favour  of  life.  But  who 
can  fuppofe  himfelf  a  child,  and  look  with  ex- 
ultation upon  that  fpecies  of  exigence  ?  The 
principal  fources  of  manly  pleafure  probably  are, 
the  feeling  that  we  alfo  are  of  fome  importance 
and  account,  the  confeious  power  of  conforming 
our  actions  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  unden- 
ftanding,  an  approving  fenfo  of  the  rectitude  of 
our  own,  determinations,  and  an  affectionate  and 
heroical  (ympathy  in  the  welfare  of  others.  To 
every  one  of  thefe  young  pcrfons  are  almoft  urnV 
formiy  Grangers. 

This  is  probably  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of 
the  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  young.  It  would  be 
)ygb|y:  unjuft  to  fuppofe  that  the  adult  who  inflicc 
thefe  pains,  are  generally  actuated  by  malig- 
nity. In  fome  inftances,  where  the  mifcarriage 
has  been  mod  complete,  the  kindnefs  and  difin- 
fctferted  zeal  of  its  author  has  been  eminent. 
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Butkindnefs  and  difinterefted  zeal  muft  be  in  a 
great  meafure  nugatory,  where  the  methods  f\xi? 
fued  are  founded  in  error.  If  the  condition-  of 
the  young  is  to  be  pitied,  the  condition  of  thoic 
who  fuperintend  them,  is  fometimes  equally 
worthy  of  companion.  The  object  of  true  phi- 
Jofophy  will  never  be  to  generate  the  hateful 
paffions  ;  it  enters  impartially  into  the  miferies 
of  the  tyrant  and  the  flave.  The  intention, 
therefore  of  thefe  fpeculations,  ought  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  that  of  relieving,  at  once,  the  well* 
meaning,  but  mifguided  oppreflbr,  and  the  un- 
fortunate and  helplefs  opprefled. 

Confederations,  fuch  as  we  are  here  difcuffing, 
may  indeed  terrify  the  timid  and  cowardly  pa- 
rent or  inftrudtor ;  thpy  will  not  have  that  ef- 
fect upon  the  generous  and  the  wife.    Such  is 
the  condition  of  terreftrial  exiftcnce.     We  can-? 
not  move  a  limb  without  the  rifk  of  deftroying 
animal  life,    and,  which  is  worfe,  producing 
animal  torture.     We  cannot  esift  without  ge, 
nerating  evil.    The  more  active  and  earned  wc 
are,  the  more  mifchief  fhall  wc  effect.     The 
wifeft  legiflator,  the  moft  admirable  and  ex* 
emplary  author,    has  probably,  by  his  error^ 
occafioned  a  greater  fum  of  private  mifery,  thai* 
ever  flowed  from  the  agency  of  any  fupine  and* 
torpid,  however  worthleft,  individual*  We  irtuif 

therefore 
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therefore'  ftccl  ourfclves  againft  this  inevitable 
circomfiance'  of  our  lot ;  and' exert  our  under- 
standings in  fober  deliberation,  to  difcover  how 
ve  may  be  made  authors  of  the  greateft  bver* 
balance  of  good. 

But,  fome  will  fay,  this  depreffing  condition 
of  human  life,  ought  carefully  to  be  concealed 
from  us,  not  obtruded  upon  our  view. 

The  brave  man  will  never  (hrink  from  a  calm 
and  rational  refponfibility.  Let  us  put  him  in 
{the  place  of  the  inftruclor  in  queftion  ;  he  will 
fay  to  his  pupil,  I  know  I  (hall  occafion  you 
many  calamities  ;  this  with  all  my  diligence  and 
good  will  I  cannot  avoid.  But  I  will  endeavour 
to  procure  for  you  a  greater  futn  of  happineis 
than  it  is  probable  any  other  perfon,  who  fliould 
be  fubftituted  in  my  place,  would  do ;  I  will  cn^- 
deavour  ultimately  to  render  you  wife,  and  virtu- 
pus,  and  active,  and  independent,  and  felf-ap- 
proving,  and  contented. 

Therp  is  a  very  obvious  reafon  why  fuch  dif- 
cufiions  as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  pur- 
sued with  an  adventurous  and  fcrutinifing  fpirit, 
fhould  have  an  appearance  of  partiality,  and  feem 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  young  againfl  the 
adult  TIjere  are  certain  modes  of  education 
^ftablifhed  in  fociety  ;  thefe  are  open  to  our  in- 
spection \  wc  may  inyeftigatc  them  with  accu- 

racy 
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racy  and  minutenefs.  The  hypothetical  modes 
which  appear  in  /peculation  to  have  fomc  ad* 
vantages  over  them,  are  for  the  moft  part  jet 
untried  ;  we  cannot  follow  them  in  their  detail ; 
we  have  often  but  an  imperfect  view  of  their 
great  outline.  Defects  therefore  wc  can  point 
eut  with  confidence,  while  it  is  only  In  an  ob- 
fcure  and  ambiguous  nyle  that  we  can  difcourfe 
of  their  remedies. 

In  treating  on  the  fubjed*l  of  education,  it 
mud  of  courfe  be  againft  the  inftruclor,  riot  his 
pupil,  that  we  mufl  direct  our  animadversions. 
The  pupil  is  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  arti- 
ficer ;  I  muft  expoflulate  with  him,  not  with  his 
materials.  Books  of  education  are  not  written 
to  inflruct  the  young  how  they  are  to  form  their 
feniors,  but  to  affifl  the  adult  in  difcovering  how 
to  fafhion  the  youthful  mind. 

It  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate,  if  docu- 
ments, the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  edu- 
cation, and  confequently  to  infpire  the  adult 
with  new  ardour,  (hould  be  judged  to  have  a 
difcouraging  tendency.  Inftructors  indeed,  as 
we  now  find  them,  are  too  often  unworthy  and 
unamiable ;  but  infi  ruction  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count a  lefs  generous  and  lofty  tafk.  It  is  inci- 
dent alike  to  the  profeflbrs  of  every  art  to  enu- 
merate difficulties  and  unfold  them;  to  (how 

how 
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how  cc  Alps  on  Alps  arifeV'  in  oppofition  to  the 
daring  adventurer.  Having  done  fo,  they  muft 
always  in  a  considerable  degree  leave  him  to 
furmount  the  obdacles  for  himfelf.  Language 
is  adequate  to  the  firft  of  thefe  objects ;  it  links 
under  the  delicacy  and  individualities  of  the 
fecond.  The  groveling  and  feeble-hearted  are 
confequently  difcouraged ;  they  defert  the  vo- 
cation they  haftily  chofe.  But  the  courage  of 
the  generoufly  ambitious  is  by  this  means  e]e«» 
vated  to  its  nobleft  height. 
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ESSAY  DL 


OF  THE  COMMUNICATION  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 


I 


N  what  manner  would  reafbn,  independently 
of  the  received  modes  and  practices  of  the 
world,  teach  us  to  communicate  knowledge  ? 

Liberty  is  one  of  the  mod  defirable  of  all 
fublunary  advantages.  I  would  willingly  there- 
fore communicate  knowledge,  without  infring- 
ing, or  with  as  little  as  poffible  violence  to,  the 
volition  and  individual  judgment  of  the  peribn 
to  be  inftrufled. 

Again ;  I  defire  to  excite  a  given  individual 
to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  The  only 
poffible  method  in  which  I  can  excite  a  fenfitive 
being  to  the  performance  of  a  voluntary  adlion, 
is  by  the  exhibition  of  motive. 

Motives  are  of  two  forts,  intrinfic  and  extrii\~ 
fic.  Intrinsic  motives  are  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  inherent  nature  of  the  thing  recom-p 
mended.  Extrinfic  motives  are  thofe  which 
have  no  conftant  and  unalterable  connection 
with  the  thing  recommended,  but  are  combined 
3  wit  A 
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with  it  by  accident  or  at  the  pleafure  of  fome  in- 
dividual. 

Thus,  I  may  recommend  fome  fpecies  of 
knowledge  by  a  difplay  of  the  advantages 
which  will  neceflarily  attend  upon  its  acquifi- 
tion*  or  flow  from  its  pofleffion.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  may  recommend  it  defpotically, 
by  allurements  or  menaces,  by  fhowing  that  the 
purfuit  of  it  will  be  attended  with  my  approba- 
tion, and  that  the  negledl  of  it  will  be  regarded 
by  me  with  difpleafure. 

The  fin!  of  thefe  clafles  of  motives  is  unques- 
tionably the  belt.  To  be  governed  by  fuch 
motives  is  the  pure  and  genuine  condition  of  a 
rational  being.  By  exercife  it  ftrengthens  the 
judgment.  It  elevates  us  with  a  fenfe  of  inde- 
pendence. It  caufes  a  man  to  ftand  alone,  and 
is  the  only  method  by  which  he  can  be  rendered 
truly  an  individual,  the  creature,  not  of  implicit 
faith,  but  of  his  own  underftanding. 

If  a  thing  be  really  good,  it  can  be  fhown  to 
be  fuch.  If  you  cannot  demonftrate  its  excel- 
lence, it  may  well  be  fufpecled  that  you  are  no 
proper  judge  of  it.  Why  fhould  not  I  be  ad- 
mitted to  decide,  upon  that  which  is  tabe  ac- 
quired by  the  application  of  my  labour  ? 

Is  it  neceflary  that  a  child  fhould  learn  a  thing, 
before  it  can  have  any  idea  of  its  value  ?  It  is 

probable 
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probable  that  there  is  no  one  thing  that  It  is  b( 
eminent  importance:  for  a  child  to  learn.  The 
true  object  of  juveriile  education,  is  to  provide, 
againft  the  age  of  five  and  twenty/  a  mind  well 
regulated,  active,  and  prepared  to  learn  *; 
Whatever  will  infpire  habits  of  induftry  and  ob- 
fcrvation,  will  fufficiently  anfwer  this  purpofe 
Is  it  not  poflible  to  find  (bmething  that  will  ful- 
fil thefc  conditions,  the  benefit  of  which  a  child 
(hall  undcrftand,  and  the  acquifition  of  which 
he  may  be  taught  to  defire  ?  Study  with  defire 
is  real  activity  :  without  defire  it  is  but  the  fern- 
blance  and  mockery  of  activity.  Let  us  not,  in 
the  cagernefs  of  our  hade  to  educate,  forget  all 
the  ends  of  education. 

The  moil  defirable  mode  of  education  there- 
fore, in  all  inflances  where  it  fhall  be  found 
fuSiciently  practicable,  is  that  which  is  careful 
that  all  the  acquifitions  of  the  pupil  fhall  be  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  defire.  The  befl 
motive  to  learn;  is  a  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  thing  learned.  The  worll  motive,  without 
deciding  whether  or  not  it  be  necefiary  to  have 
recourfe  to  it,  may  well  be  affirmed  to  be  con- 
flraint  and  fear.  There  is  a  motive  between 
thefe,  lefs  pure  than  the  firft,  but  not  fb  diipleaP 

•  See  the  clofe  of  EfTaj  L 

ing 
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ing  as  the  laft,  which  is  defire,  not  fpringing  from 
the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  object,  but  from 
the  accidental  attractions  which  the  teacher  may 
have  annexed  to  it. 

According  to  the  received  modes  of  educa- 
tion,  the  mafter  goes  firft,  and  the  pupil  follows. 
According  to  the  method  here  recommended,  it 
is  probable  that  the  pupil  mould  go  firft,  and  the 
mailer  follow  *,  If  I  learn  nothing  but  what  I 
defipe  to  learn,  what  fhould  hinder  me  from  be- 
ing my  own  preceptor  ? 

The  firft  object  of  a  fyftem  of  inftructing,  is 

to  give  to  the  pupil  a  motive  to  learn.     We  have 

feen  -  how  far  the  eftablifhed  fy ftcms  fail  in  this 

office. 

The  fecond  object  is  to  fmooth  the  difficulties 

which  prefent  themfelves  in  the  acquifition  of 

knowledge. 

The  method  of  education  here  fuggefted  is 

incomparably  the  beft  adapted  to  the  firft  of  tliefe 

*  To  ibme  perfons  tins  expreflion  may  be  ambiguous. 
The  fort  of  "  going  firft"  and  "  following"  Here  cenfurcd, 
may  be  compared  to  one  perfon's  treacling  over  a  portion  of 
ground,  and  another's  coming  immediately  after,  treading  in 
tuYfbotiteps.  : The  adult  muft  undoubtedly  be  fuppofed  to 
have  acquired  their  information  before  the  young  \  and  tb.ey 
may  at  proper  intervals  incite  and  conduct  their  diligence, 
but  not  fo  ai  to  fuperfede  in  them  the  exercife  of  their  owi 
difcretioa. 

objects 
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objects.     It  is  fufficiently  competent  to  anfwcf 
the  purpofes  of  the  laft. 

Nothing  can  be  more  happily  adapted  to  re* 
move  the  difficulties  of  inftruction,  than  that  the 
pupil  mould  firft  be  excited  to  defire  knowledge, 
and  next  that  his  difficulties  fhould  be  folved  fof 
him,  and  his  path  cleared,  as  often  and  as  foon 
as  he  thinks  proper  to  defire  it. 

This  plan  is  calculated  entirely  to  change  the 
face  of  education.  The  whole  formidable  appa- 
ratus which  has  hitherto  attended  it,  is  fwept 
away.  Strictly  fpeaking,  no  fuch  characters 
are  left  upon  the  fcene  as  either  preceptor  or 
pupil.  The  boy,  like  the  man,  ftudies,  becaufe 
he  defires  it.  He  proceeds  upon  a  plan  of  bis 
own  invention,  or  which,  by  adopting,  he  baa 
made  his  own.  Every  thing  befpeaks  independ- 
ence and  equality.  The  man,  as  well  as  the  boy* 
would  be  glad  in  cafes  of  difficulty  to  conftilt  a 
pcrfon  more  informed  than  himfelf.  That  the 
boy  is  accuftomed  almoft  always  to  confult  the 
man,  and  not  the  man  the  boy,  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  accident,  than  any  thing  eflentiaL 
Much  even  of  this  would  be  removed,  if  we  re- 
membered that  the  moft  inferior  judge  may  often, 
bv  the  varieties  of  his  apprehenfion,  give  valu- 
able information  to  the  moil  enlightened.  The 
boy  however  (hould  be  confulted  by  the  mam 

unaffectedly, 
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unaffectedly,  not  according  to  any  preconcerted 
fchcme,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  perfuading  him 
that  be  is  what  he  is  not. 

There  are  three  confiderable  advantages 
which  would  attend  upon  this  fpecies  of  edu- 
cation. 

Firft,  liberty.  Three  fourths  of  the  flavery 
and  reftraint  that  are  now  impofed  upon  young 
perfons  would  be  annihilated  at  a  ftroke. 

Secondly,  the  judgment  would  be  ftrength- 
ened  by  continual  exercife.  Boys  would  no 
longer  learn  their  leflbns  after  the  manner  of 
parrots.  No  one  would  learn  without  a  reafon, 
fatisfaclory  to  himfclf,  why  he  learned ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  well,  if  he  were  frequently 
prompted  to  aflign  his  rcafons.  Boys  would 
then  confidcr  for  themfelves,  whether  they  un- 
derftood  what  they  read.  To  know  when  and 
how  to  aik  a  queftion  is  no  contemptible  part  of 
learning.  Sometimes  they  would  paft  over  dif- 
ficulties, and  neglect  efieotial  preliminaries; 
but  then  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  (beedily 
recal  them,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  exa- 
mine the  tracts  which  before  had  been  over- 
looked. For  this  purpofe  i£  would  be  well  that 
the  fubjecls  of  their  juvenile  ftudies  (hould  often 
be  difcufled,  and  that  one  boy  (hould  compare 
his  progrefs  and  his  competence  to  decide  in 

G  certain 
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certain  points  with  thofe  of  another.     There  is 
nothing  that  more  flrongly  excites  our  enqui- 
ries than  this  mode  of  detecting  our  ignorance. 
Thirdly,  to  ftudy  for  ourfelves  is  the  true  me- 
thod of  acquiring  habits  of  activity.     The  horfe 
that  goes  round  in  a  mill,  and  the  boy  that  is  an- 
ticipated and  led  by  the  hand  in  all  his  acquire* 
ments,  are  not  active.     I  do  not  call  a  wheel  that 
turns   round    fifty   times  in    a  minute,  active. 
Activity  is  a  mental  quality.     If  therefore  you 
would  generate  habits  of  activity,  turn  the  boy 
Joofe  in  the  fields  of  fcience.     Let  him  explore 
the  path  for  himfelf.     Without  incrcafing  his; 
difficulties,  you  may  venture  to  leave  him  for  a 
moment,  and  fufTer  him  to  afk  himfelf  the  ques- 
tion before  he  afks  you,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
afk  the  qucftion  before  he  receives  the  informa- 
tion.    Far  be  it  from  the  fyflem  here  laid  down, 
to  increafe  the  difficulties  of  youth.     No,  it 
diminifhes  them  a  hundred  fold.     Its  office  is. 
to  produce  inclination  ;  and  a  willing  temper 
makes  every  burthen  light. 

Lafily,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  fyftem  to 
pr6duce  in  the  young,  when  they  are  grown  up 
to  the  ftature  of  men,  a  love  of  literature.  The 
eftablifhed  modes  of  education  produce  the  op- 
pofite  effect,  unlefs  in  a  fortunate  few,  who,  by 
<he  celerity  of  their  progrefs,  and  the  diftinc- 

tiens- 
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tioos  they  obtain,  perhaps  efcape  from  the  gene- 
ral influence;  Biit,  in  the  majority  of  cafes,  the 
memory  of  our  flavery  becomes  afibciated  with 
the  (rudies  we  purfued,  and  it  is  not  till  after 
repeated  ftruggles,  that  thbfc  things  can  be  ren- 
dered the  objects  of  our  choice,  which  were  for 
Io  long  a  time  the  themes  of  compulfion.  This 
is  particularly  unfortunate,  that  we  (hould  con- 
quer with  much  labour  and  application  the  dif- 
ficulties that  befet  the  entrance  of  literature,  apd 
then  (hould  quit  it  when  perhaps^  but  for  this 
unfortunate  aflbciation,  the  obftacles  were  all 
fmoothed,  and  the  improvement  to  be  made  was 
attended  through  all  its  Heps  with  unequivocal 
delight; 

There  is  but  one  confiderable  objection  that 
Teems  to  oppofe  all  thefe  advantages.  The  pre- 
ceptor is  terrified  at  the  dutfet,  and  lays,  How 
'{hall  I  render  the  labours  of  literature  an  object 
of  defire,  and  (till  more  how  (hall  I  maintain 
this  defire  in  all  its  vigour,  in  fpite  of  the 
difcouragements  that  will  daily  occur,  and  in 
fpite  of  the  quality  incident  to  almoft  every  hu- 
man paffion,  that  its  fervour  difappears  in  pro- 
portion as  the  novelty  of  the  object  fiibfides  ? 

But  let  us  not  haflily  admit  this  for  an  infupe- 
rablc  objection.  If  the  plan  here  propofed  aug* 
taehts  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher  in  one  par- 

G  a  ticular 
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ticular  point,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  relieves 
him  from  an  infufrerable  burthen  in  other  re- 
ipccls. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inflructor  in  the  prefent  modes  of 
education.  He  is  the  worft  of  flavcs.  He  is 
configned  to  the  fevcreft  of  imprifonments.  He 
is  condemned  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
handling  and  rehandling  the  foundations  of 
(cience.  Like  the  unfortunate  wretch  upon 
whom  the  lot  has  fallen  in  a  city  reduced  to 
extremities,  he  is  deftroyed,  that  others  may  live. 
Among  all  the  hardfliips  he  is  compelled  to  fuf- 
fer,  he  endeavours  to  confolc  himfelf  with  the 
recollection  that  his  office  is  ufeful  and  patriotic. 
But  even  this  confolation  is  a  flcnder  one.  He 
is  regarded  as  a  tyrant  by  thofe  under  his  juris- 
diction, and  he  is  a  tyrant.  He  mars  their  plea- 
sures. He  appoints  to  each  his  portion  of  loathed 
labour.  He  watches  their  irregularities  and 
their  errors.  He  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  them 
in  tones  of  dictation  and  cenfure.  He  is  the 
beadle  to  chaftifc  their  follies.  He  lives  alone 
in  the  midft  of  a  multitude.  His  manners,  even 
when  he  goes  into  the  world,  are  Spoiled  with 
the  precifion  of  pedantry  and  the  infblence  of 
defpotifm.  His  ufefulnefs  and  his  patriotifm 
therefore,  have  fome  rcfemblance  to  thofe  of  a 

chimney- 
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chimney-fwccper  and  a  fcavenger,  who,  if  their 
cxidence  is  of  any  benefit  to  mankind,  arc  how- 
ever rather  tolerated  in  the  world,  than  thought 
entitled  to  the  teftimonies  of  our  gratitude  and 
efleenx. 
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ESSAY    2L 


OF    COHABITATION. 


N. 


O  fubject:  is  of  more  importance  in  thp 
morality  of  private  life  than  that  of  cohabitation. 

Every  man  has  his  ill  humours,  his  fits  of 
pcevifhnefs  and  exacerbation.  Is  it  better  that 
he  fhould  fpend  thefe  upon  his  fellow  beings, 
or  fuffer  them  to  fubfide  of  themfelves  ? 

It  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moil  important  of 
the  arts  of  life,  that  men  fhould  not  come  toq 
near  each  other,  or  touch  in  too  many  points.  Ex- 
ccflive  familiarity  is  the  banc  of  focial  happinefs. 

There  is  no  practice  to  which  the  human 
mind  adapts  itfclf  with  greater  facility,  than  that 
of  apologifing  to  itfclf  for  its  mifcarriages,  and 
giving  to  its  errors  the  outfide  and  appearance 
of.  virtues. 

The  paflionate  man,  who  feels  himfelf  conr 
tinually  prompted  to  knock,  every  one  down 
that  feems  to  him  pertinacious  and  perveiie, 
pever  fails  to  expatiate  upon  the  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  correcting  error,  and  to  fatirifc  wit!} 
great  vehemence  the  Utopian  abfurdity  of  him, 

who 
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vvbo  would  fet  them  right  by  ways  of  mildnjeS 
and  expoftulation. 

The  dogmatift,  who,  fatisfied  of  the  (ruth  of 
his  own  opinions,  treats  all  other  modes  of  think- 
ing as  abfurd,  and  can  practifc  no  forbearance 
tor  the  prejudices  of  his  neighbours,  can  readily 
inform  you  of  the  benefit  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives from  a  rude  fhock,  and  the  unceafing  du- 
ration of  errors  which  are  only  encountered  with 
kindnefs  and  reafbn. 

The  man  who  lives  in  a  ft  ate  of  continual 
wafpiftmefs  and  bickering,  cafily  alleges  in  his 
favour  the  falutary  effects  which  arife  from  givr 
ing  pain,  and  that  men  are  not  to  be  cured  of 
their  follies  but  by  making  them  feverely  feel 
die  ill  confequences  that  attend  on  them. 

The  only  method  therefore  of  accurately  try- 
ing a  maxim  of  private  morality,  is  to  put  out  of 
the  queftton  all  perfonal  retrofpccl,  and  every 
inducement  to  the  apologifing  for  our  own 
habits,  and  to  examine  the  fubject  purely  upon 
its  general  merits. 

In  the  education  of  youth  no  refburce  is  more 
frequent  than  to  a  harm  tone  and  a  peremptory 
manner.  The  child  does  amifs,  and  he  is  re- 
buked. If  he  overlook  this  treatment,  and 
make  overtures  of  kindnefs,  the  anfwer  is,  No, 

G  4  indeed, 
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indeed,  I  (hall  take  no  notice  of  yon,   for  you 
have  done  wrong. 

All  this  is  the  excefs  of  familiarity. 

The  tyrant  governor  praclifes  this,  and  ap- 
plauds himfelf  for  his  virtue.  He  reviews  his 
conduct  with  felf-complaccnce ;  he  fees  in 
fancy  the  admirable  confequences  that  will  ro- 
fult  from  it ;  and,  if  it  fails,  he  congratulates 
himfelf  at  lead  that  he  has  proceeded  with  the 
moft  exemplary  virtue. 

He  does  not  know  that,  through  the  whole 
fcene,  he  has  been  only  indulging  the  moft 
fhameful  vices.  He  had  merely  been  accumu- 
lating a  certain  portion  of  black  bile,  and  in  this 
proceeding  he  has  found  a  vent  for  it.  There 
was  no  atom  of  virtue  or  benevolence  in  his  con- 
duel.  He  was  exercifing  his  defpotifm  in  fe- 
curity,  becaufe  its  object  was  unable  to  refift. 
He  was  giving  fcope  to  the  overflowings  of  his 
fpitc,  and  the  child,  who  was  placed  under  his 
direction,  was  the  unfortunate  victim. 

There  is  a  reverence  that  we  owe  to  every 
thing  in  human  (hapc.  I  do  not  fay  that  a  child 
is  the  image  of  God.  But  I  do  affirm  that  he 
is  an  individual  being,  with  powers  of  reasoning, 
with  fen fations  of  pleafure  and  pain,  and  with 
principles  of  morality ;  and  that  in  this  defcrip- 

tion 
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tion  is  contained  abundant  caufe  for  the  exercife 
of  reverence  and  forbearance.     By  tbe  fy  ftern  of 
nature  be  is  placed  by  himfelf ;  he  has  a  claim 
upon  his  little  fphere  of  empire  and  discretion; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  his  appropriate  portion  of 
independence. 

Violate  not  thy  own  image  in  the  pcrfon  of 
thy  offspring.  That  image  is  (acred.  He  that 
does  violence  to  it,  is  the  genuine  blafphctncr. 
The  rood  fundamental  of  all  the  principles  of 
morality  is  the  confideration  and  deference  that 
man  owes  to  man ;  nor  is  the  helplcflbcfs  of 
childhood  by  any  means  unentitled  to  the  be- 
nefit of  this  principle.  The  neglect  of  it  among 
mankind  at  large,  is  the  principal  fource  of.  all 
the  injuftice,  the  revenge,  the  bloodfhed  and 
the  wars,  that  have  fo  long  flamed  the  face  of 
nature.  It  is  hoftile  to  every  generous  and  ex- 
panfivc  fentiment  of  our  dignity ;  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  delicious  transports  of  felf-com- 
placence. 

The  object  of  the  harihneis  thus  employed, 
is  to  bring  the  delinquent  to  a  fenie  of  his  error. 
It  has  no  fuch  tendency.  It  limply  proves  to 
him,  that  he  has  fomething  elfe  to  encounter, 
befide  tbe  genuine  con  Sequences  of  his  miftafce; 
and  that  there  arc  men,  who,  when  they  cannot 
convince  by  reafon,  will  not  hefitate  to  overbear 

by 
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by  force.     Pertinacious  and  perfuaded  as  he  .was 
before  in  the  proceeding  he  adopted,  he  is  con- 
firmed in  his  perfuafion,  by  the  tacit  confeffion 
which  he  afcribes  to  your  conduct,  of  the  weak- 
jicfs  of  your  caufe.     He  finds  nothing  (b  confpi- 
cuous  in  your  behaviour  as  anger  and  ill  hu- 
mour,,and   anger  and  ill  humour  have   very 
little  tendency  to  imprefs    upon  a  prejudiced 
fpe&ator  an  opinion  of  the  juflice  of  your  caufe. 
The  dire&  refult  of  your  proceeding,  is  to  fill 
him  with  indignation  againft  your  defpotifm,  to 
infpire  him  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  indignity  to 
which  he  is  fubje£cd,  and  to  perpetuate  in  his 
mind  a  detcftation  of  the  lefibn  that  occafioned 
his  pain. 

If  we  would  afcertain  the  true  means  of  con- 
viction, we  have  only  to  fubftitute  in  our  minds, 
inftead  of  this  child  placed  under  our  care,  B 
child  with  whom  we  have  flight  acquaintance, 
and  no  vicious  habits  of  familiarity.  I  will  flip- 
pofe  that  we  have  no  prejudices  againft  this  child, 
but  every  difpofition  to  benefit  him.  I  would 
then  afk  any  man  of  urbane  manners  and  a  kind 
temper,  whether  he  would  endeavour  to  correft 
the  error  of  this  ftrangcr  child,  by  forbidding 
looks,  harfh  tones  and  fevcre  language  ? 

No ;  he  would  treat  the  child  in  this  refped 
as  he  would  an  adult  of  either  fci.     He  would 
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fcnow  that  to  infpire  hatred  to  himfelf  and  difr 
tafte  to  his  lcflons,  was  not  the  moft  promifing 
road  to  inftruction.     He  would  endeavour  to  do 
juftice  to  his  views  of  the  fubject  in  difcuflion ; 
he  would  communicate  his  ideas  with  all  practi- 
cable perfpicuity ;  but  he  would  communicate 
them  with  every  mark  of  conciliation  and  friendlj 
attention     He  would  not  mix  them  with  tones 
of  acrimony,  and  airs  of  lofty  command.     He 
would  perceive  that  fuch  a  proceeding  had  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  defeat  his  purpofe.    He  would 
deliver  them  as  hints. for  confidcration,  not  as  fo 
many  unappealable  decifions  from  a  chair  of  in- 
fallibility.    But  we  treat  adults  of  either  fex, 
when  upon  a  footing  of  undue  familiarity,  our 
wife  or  our  comrade,  in  a  great  degree  as  we  do 
children.     We  lay  afide  the  arts  of  ingenuous 
perfuafion  ;  we  forfake  the  mildnefs  of  expostu- 
lation ;  and  we  expect  them  to  bow  to  the  de£ 
potifm  of  command  or  the  impatience  of  anger. 
JTo  fooner  have  we  adopted  this  conduct,  than  in 
this  cafe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  education,  we  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  prove  that  it  has  every  feature 
of  wifdom,  profound  judgment  and  liberal  vir- 
tue. 

f  he  ill  humour  which  is  fo  prevalent  through 
all  the  different  walks  of  life,  is  the  refult  of  fa- 

miliarity, 
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miliarity,  and  consequently  of  cohabitation.  If 
we  did  not  fee  each  other  too  frequently,  we 
fhould  accuftom  ourfelves  to  aft  reafonably  and 
with  urbanity.  But,  according  to  a  well  known 
maxim,  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  The  firft 
and  mod  fundamental  principle  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  man  with  man,  is  reverence ;  but  wc 
foon  ceafe  to  reverence  what  is  always  before  our 
eyes.  Reverence  is  a  certain  collcctednefs  of 
the  mind,  a  paufc  during  which  we  involuntarily 
imprefs  ourfelves  with  the  importance  of  circum- 
fiances  and  the  dignity  of  pcrfons.  In  order  that 
we  may  properly  exercife  this  fentiment,  the  oo- 
cafions  for  calling  it  forth  towards  any  particular 
individual,  fhould  be  economifed  and  rare.  .It  is 
true,  that  genuine  virtue  requires  of  us  a  certain 
franknefs  and  unrefcrve.  But  it  is  not  lefs  true, 
that  it  requires  of  us  a  quality  in  fome  degree 
contraftcd  with  this,  that  we  fet  a  guard  upon 
the  door  of  our  lips,  that  we  carefully  watch  over 
our  paflions,  that  we  never  forget  what  we  owe 
to  ourfelves,  and  that  we  maintain  a  vigilant  con- 
fcioufnefs  ftrictly  animadverting  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  whole  fcrics  of  our  actions. 

Thefe  remarks  are  dictated  with  all  the  licence 
of  a  (ccptical  philofophy.  Nothing,  it  will  be 
retorted,  is  more  eafy  than  to  raife  objections. 

All 
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All  that  is  moil  ancient  and  univerfal  among 
men  is  liable  to  attack.  It  is  a  vulgar  tafk  to 
dcftroy ;  the  difficulty  is  to  build. 

With  this  vulgar  and  humble  office  however 
let  us  reft  contented  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 
Though  nothing  further  fhould  refult  than  hints 
for  other  men  to  purfue,  our  time  perhaps  will 
not  have  been  mifemployed. 

Every  thing  human  has  its  advantages  and 
difadvantages.  This,  which  is  true  as  a  general 
maxim,  is  probably  true  of  cohabitation. 

There  arc  two  different  ufes  that  may  flow 
from  thefe  hints.  Grant  that  they  prove  coha- 
bitation fundamentally  an  erroneous  fyftem.  It 
is  then  reafonablc  that  they  fhould  excite  the  in- 
quifitive  to  contemplate  and  unfold  a  mode  of 
fbciety,  in  which  it  fhould  be  fuperfeded.  Sup- 
pofc  for  a  moment  that  cohabitation  is  indifpen- 
fible,  or  that  its  benefits  outweigh  thofe  of  an 
oppofite  principle.  Yet  the  developing  its  fun- 
damental evil,  is  perhaps  of  all  modes  of  proceed- 
ing befl  calculated  to  excite  us  to  the  reduction 
and  abridgement  of  this  evil,  if  we  cannot  anni- 
hilate it. 
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ESSAY    XL 


OP  REASONING  AND  CONTENTION, 

HERE  is  a  vice,  frequently  occurring  iit 
our  treatment  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  usj 
which  is  ludicrous  in  its  appearance,  but  at- 
tended with  the  mod  painful  confequences  to 
thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  This  is,  when 
we  fet  out  with  an  intention  of  fairnefs  and 
equality  with  refpect  to  them,  which  we  find 
ourfelves  afterwards  unable  to  maintain. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  parent,  accuftomed 
to  exercife  a  high  authority  over  his  children* 
and  to  require  from  them  the  mod  uncontending 
fubmiflion,  has  recently  been  convinced  of  the" 
impropriety  of  his  condact.  He  calls  them  to- 
gether, and  confefles  his  error.  He  has  novtf 
difcovered  that  they  are  rational  beings  as  well 
as  himfelf,  that  he  ought  to  a<ft  the  part  of  their 
friend,  and  not  of  their  matter ;  and  he  encou- 
rages them,  when  they  differ  in  opinion  with 
him  as  to  the  conduct  they  ought  to  purfue,  td 
Hate  their  reafons,  and  proceed  to  a  fair  and 
e^ual  examination  of  the  fubject* 

If 
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If  this  mode  of  proceeding  can  ever  be  fa- 
lutary,  it  muft  be  to  a  real  difcuffion  that  they 
are  invited,  and  not  to  the  humiliating  (bene  of 
a  mock  dilbuffion. 

The  terms  muft  be  juft  and  impartial. 

If  either  party  convince  the  other,  there  is 
then  no  difficulty  in  the  cafe.  The  difference 
of  opinion  is  vanifhcd,  and  the  proceeding  to  be 
held  will  be  correfpondent. 

But  it  perhaps  more  frequently  happens,  in  the 
tangled  fkein  of  human  affairs,  if  both  parties 
without  indolence  or  ill  faith  endeavour  to  do 
juflice  to  their  refpe&ive  opinions,  that  no  im- 
mediate change  of  fentiment  is  produced,  and 
that  both  feem  to  leave  off  where  they  began. 
What  is  to  be  the  refult  in  this  cafe  ? 

If  the  terms  are  impartial,  the  child  is  then  to 
be  victorious.  For  the  conduct  to  be  held  is 
his,  and  ought  therefore,  fb  far  as  equality  is 
concerned,  to  be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of 
his  judgment. 

But  it  is  more  frequent  for  the  parent  to  fay, 
No,  I  have  heard  you  out ;  you  have  not  -con- 
vinced me ;  and  therefore  nothing  remains  for 
you  but  to  fubmit. 

Now  in  this  cafe,  putting  myfelf  in  the  place 
of  the  child,  I  have  no  hefitation  to  reply,  Upon 
thefe  terms  I  cannot  enter  the  lifts  with  you.     I 

had 
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bad  rather  a  tboufand  times  know  at  once  what 
it  is  to  which  I  muft  fubmit,  and  comply  with  a 
grace,  than  have  my  mind  warmed  with  the  dif- 
cuffion,  be  incited  to  recoil  eel  and  to  Hate  with 
force  a  whole  feries  of  arguments,  and  then  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  di (grace,  and  fol- 
low at  the  chariot- wheels  of  my  antagonift. 

But  the  cafe  is  in  reality  worfe  than  this.  The 
child  may  be  unprejudiced  and  open  to  convic- 
tion. But  it  is  little  probable  that  the  parent 
does  not  bring  a  judgment  already  formed  to  the 
difcuflion,  fo  as  to  leave  a  fmall  chance  that  the 
arguments  of  the  child  will  be  able  to  change  it. 
The  child  will  fcarccly  be  able  to  offer  any  thing 
new,  and  has  to  contend  with  an  antagonift 
equally  beyond  his  match  in  powers  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  terms  of  the  debate  therefore  are,  firft, 
If  you  do  not  convince  me,  you  muft  act  as  if  J 
bad  convinced  you.  Secondly,  I  enter  the  lifts 
with  all  the  weight  of  long  practice  and  all  the 
pride  of  added  years,  and  there  is  fcarccly  the 
fhadow  of  a  hope  that  you  will  convince  me. 

The  refult  of  fuch  a  iyftcm  of  proceeding  will' 
be  extreme  unhappineis. 

Where  the  parent  is  not  prepared  to  grant  a 

real  and  bona  fide  equality,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 

importance  that  he  fhould  avoid  the  femblance 
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of  it.  Do  not  open  a  treaty  as  between  inde- 
pendent ftates,  when  you  are  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  treat  the  neighbour- ftate  as  a  conquered 
province. 

Place  me  in  the  condition  of  a  Have,  I  (hall 
perhaps' be  able  to  endure  it.  Human  nature  is 
capable  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  a  ftate  of 
fubjeclion,  especially  when  the  authority  of  the 
mailer  is  exercifed  with  mildnefs,  and  feems  to 
be  directed  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  dependent. 

The  fituation  I  deprecate  is  that  of  a  (lave, 
who  is  endowed  with  the  (how  and  appearance 
of  freedom.  What  I  ailc  at  your  hand  is,  that 
you  would  not,  without  a  good  and  folid  mean- 
ing, waken  all  the  fecrct  fprings  of  my  nature, 
and  call  forth  the  fwellrog  ambition  of  my  foul. 
Do  not  fill  me  with  the  fublimc  emotions  of  in- 
dependence, and  teach  me  to  take  up  my  reft 
among  the  ftars  of  heaven,  if  your  ultimate  pur- 
pofe  be  to  draw  clofer  my  fetters,  and  pull  me 
down  unwilling  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
This  is  a  torture  more  exquifite  and  refined  than 
oil  that  Sicilian  tyrants  ever  invented. 

The  peribn  who  has  been  thus  treated,  turns 
feftlefs  upon  the  bed  of  his  dungeon.  He  feels 
every  thing  that  can  give  poignancy  to  his  fate. 
He  burns  with  indignation  againft  the  hourly 

H  event* 
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events  of  his  life.  His  fenfe  of  fuffering,  which 
would  otherwife  be  blunted,  is  by  this  refine- 
ment, like  the  vitals  of  Prometheus,^  for  ever 
preyed  upon,  and  for  ever  renewed. 

The  child,  wtiofe  education  has  been  thus 
miftaken,  will  be  diftinguifticd  by  a  conten- 
tious and  mutinous  fpirit.  His  activity  will  at 
firft  be  excited  by  the  invitation  perpetually  to 
debate  the  commands  he  receives.  He  will  ex- 
ercifc  his  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  objec- 
tions, and  will  take  care  not  to  lofe  his  office 
of  deliberating  counfellor  by  any  neglect  of  the 
functions  that  characlerife  it.  He  will  acquire 
a  habit  of  finding  difficulties  and  difadvantages  fc 
in  every  thing.  He  will  be  pleafcd  to  involve 
you  in  perpetual  difpute,  and  to  fhow  tbat  the 
acutenefs  of  his  talent  is  not  inferior  to  yours. 
Ke  will  become  indifferent  to  the  qucflion  of 
truth  and  falfhood,  and  will  exhibit  the  art* 
of  a  pra&ifed  fophifter.  In  this  he  will  at 
firft  find  gratification  and  amufement.  But  he 
heaps  up  for  himfelf  hours  of  bitteraefs.  He  * 
will  be  rugged,  harfh,  tempefiuous  and  un- 
traceable ;  and  he  will  learn  to  loath  almoft  the 
confeioufnefs  of  exiftence.- 

The  way  to  avoid  this  error  in  the  treatment 
of  youth,  is  to  fix  in  our  mind  thofe  points  from 
which  we  may  perceive  that  we  (hall  not  ulti- 
mately 
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matdy  tccedfc,  a«4>"  whenever  they  occur,  to 
pifcfcfibe  them  with  mildnefs  of  behaviour,  but 
with  fifmnefs  of  decifion.    It  is  not  necefiary 
that  info  doing  we  (hould  really  fubtraft  any 
thing,  from  the  independence  of  youth.    They 
fhould  no  doiibt  have  a  large  portion  of  inde- 
pendence ;  it  fhould  be  reflrifted  only  in  cafes 
of  extraordinary  emergency  ;  but  its  boundaries 
fhould  be  clear,  evident  and  unequivocal.     It  is 
Hot  tieceflary  that,  like  fome  foolifh  parents,  we 
fhould  tenacioufly  adhere  to  every  thing  that 
we  have  once  laid  down,  and  prefer  that  heaven 
fhould  perifti  rather  than  we  fland  convicted  of 
ferror.    We  fhould  acknowledge  ourfelves  fal- 
lible; we  fhould  admit  no  quackery  and  falfe 
airs  of  dignity  and  wifdom  into  our  fyftem  of 
proceeding  j  we  fhould  retract  unaffectedly  and 
with  grace  whenever  we  find  that  we  have  fallen 
into  miftake.     But  we  fhould  rather  fhun,  than 
invite,  controverfy  into  matters  that  will  probably 
at  lafl  be  decided  from  authority.     Thus  con- 
ducting ourfelves,  we  fhall  generate  no  refentful 
paflions  in  the  breads  of  our  juniors.   They  will 
fubmit  themfelves  to  our  peremptory  decifions, 
in  the  fame  ipirit  as  they  fubmit  to  the  laws  of 
inanimate  neceflity. 

It  were  to  be  wifhedthat  no  tmman  creature 
Wfcre  obliged  to  do  any  thing  but  from  the  dic- 
Y  H  t  tatei 
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tates  of  his  own  undemanding.  But  this  feemr 
to  be,  for  the  prefent  at  lea  ft,  impracticable  in  the 
education  of  youth.  If  we  cannot  avoid  fome 
exercife  of  empire  and  defpotifm,  all  that  remains 
for  us  is,  that  we  take  care  that  it  be  not  cxer. 
cifed  with  afperit y,  and  that  we  do  not  add  an 
infulting  familiarity  or  unneceflary  contention, 
to  the  indifpenfible  afiertion  of  fuperiority. 
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ESSAY    XII, 


OF  DECEPTION  AND  FRANKNESS. 

HERE  is  no  conduct  in  the  education  of 
youth  more  pernicious  in  its  confequences,  than 
the  prafljce  of  deception. 

It  cuts  off  all  generous  reciprocity  between 
children  and  perfons  of  mature  age.  It  gene- 
rates a  fufpicious  temper,  which,  in ftead  of  con* 
riding  in  your  demonftrations  and  affertions,  ex- 
ercifes  itfelf  in  perpetual  watchfulnefs,  expe&ing 
continually  to  detefl  your  infincerity. 

It  teaches  our  children  the  practice  of  fimilar 
arts,  and,  as  they  have  been  overreached  by  their 
fuperiors,  to  endeavour  to  overreach  them  in  re- 
turn. What  can  be  more  unjuft  than  the  con- 
duct of  thofe  parents,  who,  while  they  pride 
thcmfelves  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  de- 
ceive their  children,  exprefs  the  utmoft  feverity 
and  difpleafure,  when  their  children  attempt  a 
reprifal,  and  are  dete&ed  in  fchemes  of  fimilar 
adroitnefs  i 

It  would  be  a  ufeful  tafk  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious forts  of  deception  which  it  is  the  cuflom 
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of  ordinary  education  fucceffively  to  impofe  upon 
its  fubjecls. 

The  practice  of  deception  is  one  of  thofe  vices, 
of  education  that  are  mod  early  introduced  into 
the  treatment  of  youth. 

If  the  nurfe  find  a  difficulty  in  pcrfuading  the 
child  to  go  to  flcep,  fhe  will  pretend  to  go  to 
Aeep  along  with  it.  If  the  parent  wifh  His 
youngeft  fbn  to  go  to  bed  before  his  brothers,  he 
will  order  the  elder  ones  up  flairs,  with  a  per- 
miflion  to  return  as  foon  as  they  can  do  it  un- 
obferved.  If  the  mother  is  going  out  for  a  walk 
or  a  vifit,  (he  will  order  the  child  upon  fome  pre- 
tended occafion  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  houfe,  till 
fhe  has  made  her  efcape. 

It  is  a  deception  too  grofs  to  be  infifled  on, 
to  threaten  children  with  pretended  punifh- 
ments,  that  you  will  cut  off  their  ears ;  that  you 
will  put  them  into  the  well ;  that  you  will  give 
them  to  the  old  man  ;  that  there  is  ibmebody 
coming  down  the  chimney  to  take  them  away. 

There  is  a  pafThge  of  the  Bible  that  feems  to 
be  of  this  fort,  where  it  is  faid,  "  The  eye  that 
roocketh  at  his  father,  and  defpifeth  to  obey  his 
mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  fhall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eagles  fhall  eat  it  V 

*  Proverbs,  Ch.  xxx.  tct.  17. 

This 
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This  infantine  doctrine  rcfpccting  the  punifh- 
ment  of  mifdcmeanour,  is  fucceedccl  by  another, 
which,  though  lefs  grofs,  is  equally  pernicious. 
This  is,  whenever  we  utter  any  leflbns  of  pre- 
tended morality,  which  have  been  taken  up  by 
us  upon  truft,  and  not  duly  confidered.  There 
is  in  the  world  a  long  cftablifhed  jargon  of  this 
kind,  fufficiently  adapted  to  terrify  thofo,  who 
are  to  be  terrified  by  a  repetition  of  well  iound- 
ing  words.  It  generally  happens  however  that, 
after  the  firft  ftage  of  human  life  is  concluded, 
this  fort  of  morality  appears  fufficiently  adapted 
for  every  body's  ufe,  but  our  own. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fubverfive  of  true  mo- 
rality, of  genuine  principle  and  integrity,  than 
this  empty  and  unmeaning  cant.  Morality  has 
a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  has  reafons 
too  ftrong  for  fophiftry  to  fn?,kc,  or  any  future 
improvement  of  human  undcrftandrig  to  under- 
mine. But  this  rotten  morality  will  not  abide 
the  flighted  impartial  examination  ;  and,  when 
it  is  removed,  the  diffipatcxl  and  thoughtlefs 
imagine  they  have  detected  the  fallacy  of  every 
thing  that  bears  the  much  injured  name  of  mo- 
rality. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  common- 
place fort  of  confolation  for  diftrefs,  which  founds 
fufficiently  fpecious  in  the  ears  of  men  at  eafo, 

H  4  but 
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but  appears  unfatisfa&ory  and  almoft  infultjng 
to  thofe  who  (land  in  need  of  confolation.  The 
like  remark  might  be  extended  to  every  branch 
of  morality. 

If  I  would  diffuade  a  man  from  drunkennefi, 
gaming,  or  any  other  vice,  nothing  can  be  more 
incumbent  upon  me,  than  to  examine  carefully 
its  temptations  and  confequences,  and  after* 
wards  to  defcrjbc  them  with  Simplicity  and  truthf 
I  ought  not  to  utter  a  word  upon  the  fubje<£fc 
that  is  not  pregnant  with  meaning.  I  fhould 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  perfon  with  whom  I 
cxpoftulate  is  a  rational  being,  and  that  there  arc 
ftronjr  confidcrations  and  rcafons  that  have  led 
him  to  his  prefent  conduct.  Morality  is  nothing 
more  than  a  calculation  of  pleafurcs ;  nothing 
therefore  which  is  connected  with  pleafurablc 
fenfation,  can  be  foreign  tp,  or  ought  to  be 
defpifed  in,  a  queftion  of  morality.  If  I  utter  in 
perfpicuous  language  the  genuine  deductions  of 
my  uncjerftanding,  and  refuhs  of  my  reflection,  it 
is  fcarcely  in  human  nature  that  I  (hall  not  obtain, 
an  attentive  hearing.  But  there  is  a  common- 
place language  upon  fubjecls  of  morality,  vague 
and  undefined  in  its  meaning,  embracing  fome 
truth,  but  full  of  abfurd  prejudice,  which  cannot 
produce  much  effect  upon  the  hearer.  It  has 
l^ccn  repeated  a  thoufand  times;  it  has  been 

delivered 
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jielivered  down  from  age  to  age ;  and  in  (lead  of 
Jbcing,  what  all  morality  ought  to  be,  an  im- 
prcflive  appeal  to  the  ftrongefl  and  moft  unalter- 
able (entiments  of  the  human  heart,  is  the  hea- 
yieft  and  mod  tedious  homily  that  ever  infulted 
human  patience. 

Nothing  tends  more  effectually  to  poifbn 
morality  in  its  fburce  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
than  the  practice  of  holding  one  language,  and 
laying  down  one  fct  of  precepts,  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  young,  and  another  of  the  adult. 
You  fall  into  this  error  if,  for  inftance,  you  re- 
quire your  children  to  go  to  church  and  neglect 
going  yourfelf,  if  you  teach  them  to  fay  their 
prayers  as  a  badge  of  their  tender  years,  if  they 
find  that  there  are  certain  books  which  they 
may  not  read,  and  certain  conversions  they 
may  not  hear. 

The  ufual  mode  of  treating  young  pcrfbns,  will 
often  be  found  to  fuggeft  to  children  of  ardent 
fancy  and  inquifitive  remark,  a  queftion,  a  (brt  of 
floating  and  undefined  reverie,  as  to  whether 
the  whole  fcene  of  things  played  before  them  be 
not  a  delufion,  and  whether,  in  fpite  of  con- 
trary appearances,  they  are  not  a  fpecies  of  pri- 
fbners,  upon  whom  their  keepers  have  formed 
fame  malignant  defign,  which  has  never  yet 
fccen  properly  brought  to  light.    The  line  which 
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is  ordinarily  drawn  between  men  and  children 
is  fo  forcible,  that  they  feem  to  thcmfelves  more 
like  birds  kept  in  a  cage,  or  fheep  in  a  pen,  than 
like  beings  of  the  fame  nature.  They  fee  what 
is  at  prefent  going  on  refpecting  them  ;  but 
they  cannot  fee  what  it  means,  or  in  what  it  is 
intended  to  terminate. 

Rouffeau,  to  whom  the  world  is  fo  deeply  in* 
debted  for  the  irrefiftible  energy  of  his  writings," 
and  the  magnitude  and  originality  of  his  fpecu-.- 
lations,  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  in  the 
point  we  are  confidering.  His  whole  fyftem  of 
education  is  a  feries  of  tricks,  a  puppct-fhow 
exhibition,  of  which  the  mafler  holds  the  wires, 
and  the  fcholar  is  never  to  fufpecl:  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  moved.  The  fcholar  is  never  to 
imagine  that  his  inftruclor  is  wifer  than  himfelf. 
They  are  to  be  companions ;  they  are  to  en*er 
upon  their  ftudies  together  ;  they  are  to  make  a 
fimilar  progress ;  if  the  infiraclor  drop  a  remark 
which  facilitates  their  progrefs,  it  is  to  feem  the 
pure  effect  of  accident.  While  he  is  conduct- 
ing a  procefs  of  the  moft  uncommon  philofo- 
phical  refcarch,  and  is  watching  every  change 
and  motion  of  the  machine,  he  is  to  feem  in  the 
utmofi  degree  frank,  fimple,  ignorant  and  un- 
defigning. 

■Jlic  trcatife  of  Rouflcau  upon  education  is 
6  probably 
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probably  a  work  of  the  higheft  value.  It  conr 
tains  a  feries  of  mod  important  /peculations 
upon  the  hiftory  and  ftruclure  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  many  of  his  hints  and  remarks  upon 
the  direct  topic  of  education,  will  be  found  of 
inefliraable  value.  But  in  the  article  here  re- 
ferred to,  whatever  may  be  its  merit  as  a  vehicle 
of  fundamental  truths,  as  a  guide  of  practice  it 
will  be  found  of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency. 
The  deception  he  prefcribes  would  be  in  hourly 
danger  of  difcovery,  and  could  not  fail  of  being 
in  a  confufed  and  indiflindl  manner  fufpected 
by  the  pupil ;  and  in  all  cafes  of  this  fort  a  plot 
difcovered  would  be  of  incalculable  mifchief, 
Jlrhile  a  plot  rejected  could  have  little  tendency 
to  harm. 

If  we  would  have  our  children  frank -and  fin- 
cere  in  their  behaviour,  we  muft  take'  care  that 
franknefs  and  fincerity  (hall  not  be  a  fource  of 
evil  to  them.  If  there  be  any  juftice  in  the 
reafonings  of  a  preceding  eflay  *,  punifhment 
would  find  no  (hare  in  a  truly  excellent  iyftem 
q{  education  ;  even  angry  looks  and  words  of 
rebuke  would  be  wholly  excluded.  But  upon 
every  iyftem  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  impolitic  and  mifchievous,  that  young 

t  Effay  X, 
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pcribns  ftiould  have  f eafbn  given  them  to  repent 
of  their  fincerity; 

There  can  be  no  one  thing  of  higher  import- 
ance in  the  education  of  youth,  than  the  in* 
fpiring  them  with  frauknefs.  What  fort  of  an 
idea  mud  we  form  to  ourfclvcs  of  a  young  per* 
fon,  who  regards  his  parent  or  inftructor  as  a 
fecret  enemy  or  as  an  auflere  cenfbr,  and  who 
is  folicitous,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  withdraw 
aTl  his  actions  and  thoughts  from  his  obfervation  ? 
What  fort  of  education  mud  that  be,  where  the 
}hing  prefled  by  the  youth  upon  his  confident 
with  the  mod  earned  importunity  is,  Do  not  let 
my  father  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  It  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  how  early  fomc  children  contract 
a  cunning  eye,  a  look  of  care  and  refervc,  and 
all  the  hollow  and  hypocritical  tricks  and  gfcf- 
turcs,  by  which  the  pcrfons  who  have  the  care 
of  tbcm  are  to  be  deceived  and  put  upon  a  wrong 
fcent. 

The  child  that  any  rcafbnable  pcrfbn  would 
wifh  to  call  his  own  or  choofc  for  the  object  of 

•  •    •    -  <■    - 

his  attachment,  is  a  child  whofc  countenance 
is  open  and  erect.  Upon  his  front  fit  fcarlefs 
confidence  and  unbroken  hilarity.  There  are 
1:0  wrinkles  in  his  vifage  and  no  untimely  caret, 
His  limbs,  free  and  unfettered,  move  as  Tiis 
fceart  prompts  him,  and  with  a  grace  and  agility 

infinitely 
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infinitely  more  winning  than  thofe  of  the  moft 
fkilful  dancer.  Upon  the  flighted  encourage- 
cnent,  he  leaps  into  the  arms  of  every  thing  that 
bears  a  human  form.  He  welcomes  his-  parent 
returning  from  a  ihort  abfence,  with  a  bound- 
ing heart.  He  is  eager  to  tell  the  little  ftory  of 
his  joys  and  adventures.  There  is  fomething  in 
the  very  found  of  his  voice,  full",  firm,  mellow, 
fraught  with  life  and  fenfibility ;  at  the  hearing 
of  which  my  bofom  rifes,  and  my  eyes  are  lighted 
upT  He  fympathifes  with  ficknefs  and  fbrrow, 
not  in  a  jargon  purpofely  contrived  to  cajole  the 
fufferer,  but  in  a  vein  of  unaffected  tendernefs. 
When  he  addrefies  me,  it  is  not  with  infantine 
airs  and  in  an  undecided  ftyle,  but  in  a  manner 
that  (hows  him  fearlefs  and  collected,  full  of 
good  fenfe,  of  prompt  judgment,  and  appropriate 
phrafeology.  All  his  actions  have  a  meaning ; 
be  combines  the  guilelefihefs  of  undefigning 
innocence  with  the  manlincfs  of  rnaturer  years. 

It  h  not  neceflary  to  contraft  this  character 
with  that  of  a  child  of  an  oppofite  description, 
to  demonftrate  its  excellence.  With  how  ill 
a  grace  do  cares  and  policy  fit  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  infant  ?  How  mortifying  a  fpec*» 
tacle,  to  obferve  his  coldnefs,  his  timidity,  the 
falfenefs  of  his  eye  and  the  perfidy  of  his  wiles ! 
It  i*  too  mucl?,   to  drive  the  newly  arrived 

ft^nger 
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ftranger  from  human  fociety,  to  infpire  him  with 
a  folitary  and  felf-ccntred  fpirit,  and  to  teach 
him  to  fear  an  enemy,  before  he  has  known  a 
friend  I 
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ESSAY    XIII. 


OF  MANLY  TREATMENT  AND  BEHAVIOUR. 


I 


T  has  fometimes  been  a  queftion  among  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  fpeculate  upon  the  fub- 
ject  of  education,  whether  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  diminifh  or  incrcafe  the  diftindlion  between 
youth  and  manhood,  whether  children  fhould 
be  trained  to  behave  like  men,  or  ihould  be 
encouraged  to  the  exercife  of  manners  peculiar 
to  themfelves. 

Pertnels  and  primneis  are  always  in  fome  de- 
gree ridiculous  or  difgufting  in  perlbns  of  infant 
years.  There  is  a  kind  of  premature  manhood 
which  we  have  fometimes  occafion  to  obferve  in 
young  perfons,  that  is  deftruclive  of  all  honed 
and  fpontaneous  emotion  in  its  fubjecls.  They 
feem  as  if  they  v/ere  robbed  of  the  chief  bleiling 
of  youth,  the  forcmoft  confolation  of  its  erodes 

and  mortifications a  thoughtlefs,  bounding 

gaiety.  Their  behaviour  is  forced  and  artificial. 
Their  temper  is  unanimating  and  frigid.  They 
difcufsand  aflert,  but  it  is  with  a  borrowed  judg- 
ment. They  pride  themfelves  in  what  is  emi- 
nently 
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tiently  their  fliamc ;  that  they  arc  mere  parrots 
or  echoes  to  repeat  the  founds  formed  by  ano*» 
then  They  are  impertinent,  pofitive  and  felf- 
fufficient.  Without  any  pretentions  to  an  cxr 
traordinary  maturity  of  intellect,  they  are  defti- 
tute  of  the  modefty  and  defire  of  information  that 
would  become  their  age.  They  have  neither 
the  graces  of  youth  nor  age  -  and  are  like  forced 
plants,  languid,  feeble,  and,  to  any  juft  tafte, 
unworthy  of  the  flighted  approbation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  character  oppofite 
to  this,  with  which  it  is  impofiible  to  be  greatly 
delighted.  The  child  is  timorous,  and  bafhful,  and 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  firanger  ; 
or  he  will  accoft  the  ftranger  with  an  infantine 
jargon,  deftitute  alike  of  difcrimination  and  mean- 
ing.    There  are  parents,  who  receive  a  kind  of 
fenfual  plcafure  from  the  lifping  and  half-formed 
accents  of  their  children  ;  and  who  will  treafure 
and  re-echo  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  adding  du- 
ration to  thefe  imaginary  or  fubordinate  charms. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  employ  a 
particular  dialect  to  young  perfons,  which  has 
been  handed  down   from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  is  fcarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  the 
dialect  of  Milton  or  Shakefpcar..    The  children 
thus  educated,    underftand    dolls,,  and    cock- 
horfes,  and   beating  tables,   and   riding  upon 

fiicksr 
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fficks,  add  every  thing  but  a  little  common 
ienie.  This  infancy  of  foul  is  but  flightly  di£ 
gutting  at  firft ;  but,  as  it  grows  Up  with  grow- 
ing nature*  becomes  glaringly  unsuitable  and 
abfurd.  There  are  children,  who  teem  as  if  it 
were  intended  that  they  (hould  always  remain 
children,  or  at  leaft  make  no  proportionable  ad- 
vances towards  manhood.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  concerns  of  men,  the  date  of  man,  or  the 
reafonings  of  man.  They  are  totally  incapable 
of  all  found  and  refpeclable  judgment;  and 
you  might  as  well  talk  to  your  horfe  as  to  them, 
of  any  thing  that  required  the  genuine  exercifo 
of  human  faculties. 

It  is  defirable  that  a  child  (hould  partake  of 

both  characters,  the  child  and  the  man.     The 

hilarity  of  youth  is  too  valuable  a  benefit,  for 

any  reasonable  man  to  wi(h  to  fee  it  driven  but 

of  the  world.     Nor  is  it  merely  valuable  for  the 

immediate  pleafure  that  attends  it;  it  is  alfo 

highly  conducive  to  health,  to  the  beft  and  mod 

defirable  (late  both  of  body  and  mind.     Much 

of  it  would  be  cultivated  by  adults,  which  is  now 

neglected ;  and  would  be  even  preferved  to  old 

age  j  were  it  not  for  (alfo  ideas  of  decorum,  a 

fpeciesof  hypocrify,  a  fcperfubtle  attention  to 

the  fuppofed  minutiae  of  character,  that  lead  us 

to  check  our  fpontaneous  efforts,  and  to  draw  a 

I  veil 
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veil  of  gravity  ever  the Snnocetat;  as  well  as*  the 
immoderate,  luxuriance  and  wanton nefs  of  our 
thoughts. 

But,  if  hilarity  be  a  valuable-  thing,  good  fenfe 
is  perhaps  ftill  better.     A  comparifon  has  fome*-' 
times  been  inftituted  between  ferioufnefs  and 
gaiety,  and  an  enquiry  flarted  as  to  which  of  th<e 
two  is  mod:  excellent.     Gaiety  has  undoubtedly 
a  thonfand  recommendations;  it  is  not  To  pro- 
perly the  means  of  happinefs,- as  one  of  thefdi£ 
ferent  fpedies  of  which  happinefs  confifts^     !No 
one  would  gain  attention  from  a  rcafonable  man, 
who  (hould  offer  to  advance  a  word  again  ft  it. 
But   gaiety  rnufl  probably  in.  the  comparifon 
^rield  to  ferioufnefs.     The  world  in  which  we  are 
engaged;  is  after  all  z  ferious  fecne.     No  man 
can  ex  peel;  long  to  retain  the  means  of  happineis, 
if  he  be  not  fometimes  ferioufly  employed  in 
contemplating  and  combining  them.    The  man 
of  mere  gaiety,  pafles  away  life  like  a  dream, 
ha*  nothing  to  recolledr,  and  leaves 'behind  no 
traces  that  he  was.     His  ftate  is  rather  a  ftate  of 
vegetation,  each  day  like  the  day  before^  than:  a 
ftate  worthy  of  a  rational  being,     All  that  is 
grand  and  fublime,  in  conception  or  compofi- 
tion,  in  eloquence  or  in  poetry,  is  ferious.    Nay, 
gaiety  itfelf,  if  it  be  fuch  as  a  delicate  tafte  would 
approve,  muft  have  been  indebted  for  its  rearing- 
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and  growth  to  ferioufnefs.  All  that  Is  fublime 
in  character,  all  that  is  generoufly  virtuous*  all 
that  extorts  our  admiration  and  makes  conqueft 
of  our  mod  ardent  affections*  muft  have  been 
accompanied  both  in  its  rife  and  progrefs  by  fe- 
rioufnefs. A  character  may  be  valuable,  a  man 
inay  be  contented  and  happy,  without  gaiety ; 
but  no  being  can  be  worthy  the  name  of  a  man, 
if  fcrioufnefs  be  not  an  ingredient  in  his  difpofi- 
turn, 

A  young  perfon  fhould  be  educated,  as  if  he 
jeere  one  day  to  become  a  man.  He  fliould  not 
arrive  at  a  certain  age,  and  then  all  at  once  be 
launched  upon  the  world.  He  fhould  not  be 
either  wholly  ignorant  of,  or  unexercised  in,  the 
concerns  of  men.  The  world  is  a  momentous 
and  a  perilous  (bene*  What  wife  parent  would 
wi(h  his  child  to  enter  it,  without  preparation, 
or  without  being  initiated  in  the  fpectacleof 
its  practices  f 

The  man  fliould,  by  inceflant  degrees,  be 
grafted  upon  the  youth  ;  the  procefs  fliould  per- 
haps commence  from  the  period  of  birth.  There 
is  na  age  at  which  fomething  manly,  confider- 
ate  and  firm,  will  not  be  found  graceful.  The 
true  point  of  fkill  js,  not  to  precipitate  this  im^ 
portant  lefibn,  bufto  carry  it  on  with  a  fuitable 
progrefs ;  to  (bow,  to  the  judicious  and  well  in? 

I  a  formed 
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formed  fpe&ator,  always  (bmewhat  to  furprifey 
never  any  thing  premature  ;  or  rather  perhaps 
to  (how  him  a  youth,  always  fuperior  to  his 
years,  but  yet  with  fo  .graceful  and  eafy  a  fupe^ 
ribrity,  as  never  to  produce  any  fenfations,  but 
thofe  of  delight. 

For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  we 
(hould  check  the  fallies  of  youth.  Nothing  is  of 
worfe  effect  in  our  treatment  either  of  the  young 
or  the  old,  than  a  continual  anxiety,  and  an 
ever  eager  interference  with  their  conduct. 
Every  human  being  (hould  be  permitted,  not 
only  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  not  only 
from  a  principle  of  jufticc,  but  becaufe  without 
this  there  can  be  no  trufe  improvement  or  ex- 
cellence', to  act  from  himfdf. 

But  it  is  more  neceflary  that  we  (hould  tole- 
rate the  fallies  of  youth,  than  that  we  (hould 
fofter  them.  In  our  own  conduct  towards  them, 
it  is  perhaps  defirable  that  we  fhouTd  always  talk 
to  them  the  language  of  good  fenfe,  and  never 
the  jargon  of  the  mirfery ;  that  we  (hould  be 
fuperior  to  the  folly  of  adopting  and  repeating 
their  little  blunders ;  that  we  fhould-  pronounce 
our  words  with  accuracy  and  propriety,  and  not 
echo  their  imperfect  attempts  at  pronunciation. 
In  thus  conducting  ourfclves  there  is  no  need  of 
any  thing  formal  or  monotonous.  We  maybe 
I  gay ; 
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gay ;  we  may  be  affectionate ;  our  countenance 
may  be  dreflcd  in  fmiles ;  we  may  (loop  to  their 
'capacities;  wc  may  adapt  ourfelves  to  the 
quicknefs  and  mutability  of  their  tempers.  We 
may  do  all  this  ; .  wc  may  win  the  kindnefs  of 
their  hearts ;  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  HfN 
ingthem  up  to  our  level,  not  finking  ourfelves 
to  theirs. 

The  whole  of  this  branch  of  education  un- 
doubtedly requires  the  delicate  prcferving  of  a 
certain  medium.  Wc  fhould  reafon  with  chil- 
dren, but  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  them 
parrots  or  fophifts.  We  fhould  treat  them  as 
poflciling  a  certain  importance,  but  not  fb  as  to 
render  them  fops  and  coxcombs.  We  fhould 
repofe  in  them  a  certain  confidence,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  demand  their  affiftance  and  ad- 
vice,  but  not  fo  as  to  convey  a  falfhood  to  their 
minds,  or  make  them  conceive  they  have  ac- 
compli flnnents  which  they  have  not. 

In  early  youth  there  mud  perhaps  be  fomc 
fubjcdlion  of  the  pupil  to  the  mere  will  of  his 
fuperior.  But  even  then  the  friend  need  not  be 
altogether  loft  in  the  parent.  At  a  certain  age 
the  parental  character  fhould  perhaps  be  wholly 
loft.  There  is  no  fpeclaclc  that  more  forcibly 
extorts  the  approbation  of  the  human  mind, 
than  that  of  a  father  and  child,  already  arrived 

13  at 
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6t  years  of  discretion,  who  live  together  like 
brethren.     There  is  no  more  unequivocal  exhi- 
bition of  imbecility,  than  the  behaviour  of  a  pa*, 
rent  who,  in  his  fon  now  become  a  citizen  at 
large,  cannot  forget  the  child ;  and  who  exer- 
cifes,  or  attempts  to  exercife,  an  unfeemly  au- 
thority over  him.     The  flate  of  equality,  which 
is  the  confummation  of  a  juft  education,  fhould 
for  ever  be  borne  in  mind.    We  fhould  always 
treat  our    children  with  fome  deference,  and 
make  them  in  fome  degree  the  confidents  of  our 
affairs  and  our  purpofes.     We  fhould  extract 
from  them  fome  of  the  benefits  of  friendfhip, 
that  they  may  one  day  be  capable  of  becoming 
friends  in  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  term.    We 
fhould  refpect  them,  that  they  may    refpect 
themfelves.     We  fhould  behold  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  eyes  of  men  towards  men,  that 
they  may  learn  to  feel  their  portion  of  import- 
ance, and  regard  their  actions  as  the  actions  of 
moral  and  intelligent  beings. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY  XIV. 

OF  THE  OBTAINING  OF  CONFIDENCE. 

X  HERE  is  no  problem  in  the  fubject  of  edu- 
cation more  difficult  and  delicate  of  folution, 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  gaining  the  con- 
fidence, and  exciting  the  franknefi  of  youth. 

This  is  a  point  perhaps  that  is  never  to  be 
accomplifhed  by  aufterity ;  and  which  feems 
frequently  to  refufe  itfelf  to  the  kindeftand  moft 
equitable  treatment. 

There  is  an  eflential  difparity  between  youth 
and  age ;  and  the  parent  or  preceptor  is  perhaps 
always  an  old  man  to  the  pupil.  Their  difpo- 
fitions  and  their,  purfuits  are  different ;  their 
characters,  their  ftudies  and  their  amufements 
mud  always  be  confiderably  unlike.  This  dif- 
parity will  probably  be  found,  however  para- 
doxical the  afiertion  may  appear,  to  be  increafed 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  inter- 
courfe.  A  parent  and  a  preceptor  have  of  all 
human  beings  the  lead  refemblance  to  children. 
Convert  one  young  perfon  into  a  fort  of  fuper- 
intendent  and  director  to  his  junior,  and  you 

I4  wiU 
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will  fee  him  immediately  ftart  up  into  a  fpeciea. 
of  formali (I  and  pedant.  He  is  watching  the 
conduct  of  another ;  that  other  has  no  fuch  eoii 
ploymcnt.  He  is  immerfed  in  forefigbt  and 
care ;  the  other  is  jocund  and  carelefs,  and  has 
no  thought  of  tomorrow.  But  what  is  moil 
material,  he  grows  hourly  mpre  eflr&nged  to  the 
liberal  fentiments  of  equality,  and  inevitably 
contracts  fome  of  the  vices  that  diftinguifh  the 
matter  from  the  (lave 

Roufleau  has  endeavoured  to  furmount  this 
difficulty  by  the  introduction  of  a  fictitious 
equality.  It  is  imneceflary  perhaps  to  fay  more 
of  his  fyftem  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  than 
that  it  is  a  fyftem  of  inceflant  hypocrify  and  lying. 
The  end  propofed  in  the  problem  we  are  exa- 
mining is  of  incflimable  importance. 

How  {hall  I  form  the  mind  of  a  young  perfon. 
unlefs  I  am  acquainted  with  it  ?  How  fhall  I 
fuperintend  his  ideas,  and  mould  his  very  foul, 
if  there  be  a  thoufand  things  continually  paffing 
there,  of  which  I  am  ignorant  r  The  firft  point 
that  a  ikilful  artificer  would  ftudy,  is  the  power 
of  his  tools,  and  the  nature  of  bis  materials. 
Without  a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge  in 
this  re(pcc"t,  nothing  will  be  produced  but  abor-r 
tive  attempts,  and  fpecimens  that  difgrace  the 
operator 

The 
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The  thoughts  which  a  young  perlbn  fpeciv 
ally  regards  as  his  perfonal  property,  are  com- 
monly the  very  thoughts  that  he  cherifties  with 
the  greateft  affediion.     The  formal  leilbns  of 
education  pafs  over  without  ruffling  a  fibre  of 
his  heart ;  but  his  private  contemplations  caufe 
his  heart  to  leap,  and  his  blood  to  boil.    Whem 
he  returns  to  them,  he  becomes  a  new  creature* 
He  call"  the  flough  of  fedentary  confinement  \ 
he  refiimes  that  elafticity  of  limb  which  his  fes- 
ters had  fufpended.  His  eye  (parkles ;  he  bounds 
over  the  fod,  as  the  young  roe  upon  the  moun- 
tains.   His  moments  of  rcftraint  being  gone,  the 
boy  becomes  himfelf  again. 

The  thoughts  of  childhood  indeed,  though  to 

childhood  they  are  intcrefting,  arc  in  thcmfelves 

idle  and  of  fmall  account.     But  the  period  ad* 

varices,  in  which  the  cafe  is  extremely  altered* 

As  puberty  approaches,  the  turn  which  the  mind 

of  a  young  perfon  (hall  then  take,  may  have  the 

mod  important  effects  upon  his  whole  character. 

When  his  heart  beats  with  a  confeioufhefs  that 

he  is  fomewhat,  he  knows  not  what ;  when  the 

impatient  fpul  fpurns  at  that  conftraint,  to  which 

before  it  fqbmitted  without  a  murmur  ;  when  a 

new  exiftence  feems  to  defcend  upon  him,  *nd 

to  double  all  that  he  was  before ;  who  then  (hall 

watch  his   thoughts  and   guide   his  actions? 

Happy 
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Happy  for  him,  if  this  development  of  his  nature 
is  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  his  frame,  and 
not  forced  on  prematurely  by  fome  injurious 
affociate.  This  is  a  time  when  he  is  indeed  in 
want  of  a  pilot.  He  is  now  amidft  fhoals  and 
quickfands,  furrounded  with  dangers,  on  every 
fide,  and  of  denominations  in  the  utmoft  degree 
varied.  Yet  this  is  a  time  when  of  all  others  he 
fhuns  the  confidence  of  his  fuperiors.  If  he 
were  before  in  the  utmoft  degree  open  and  unre- 
ferved,  and  his  thoughts  always  flowed  unadul- 
terated to  his  tongue,  yet  now  fhame  fufpends 
the  communication,  and  he  dares  not  commit 
his  unfledged  notions  to  the  hearing  of  a  mo- 
nitor. He  lights  as  a  confident,  upon  a  perfon, 
not  lefs  young,  ignorant  and  inexperienced  than 
himfelf ;  or,  as  it  too  frequently  happens,  his 
confident  is  of  an  imagination  already  debauched 
and  depraved,  who,  inflcad  of  leading  him  with 
fafety  through  untried  fields,  perpetually  ftimu- 
lates  and  conducts  him  to  mcafures  the  mod 
unfortunate. 

It  has  fometimes  been  queftioned  whether 
fuch  a  confidence  as  is  here  alluded  to,  ought  to 
be  fought  by  the  parent  or  preceptor,  and  whe- 
ther the  receiving  it  will  not  involve  him  in 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  from  which  the 
wifeft  moralift  cannot  afterwards  extricate  him- 
felf, 
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felf,  without  injury  to  the  pupil,  and  difgrace  to 
himfelf.      But  furely   it  cannot  reafonably   be 
doubted  that,  where  the  pupil  (lands  mod  in 
need  of  a  wifdom  greater  than  his  own,  it  (hould 
be  placed  within  his  reach;  and  that  there  mud, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  conduct  fitter  than 
any  other  to  be  obferved  by  the  pupil  under 
thefe  circumftances,  which  inveftigation  can  as- 
certain, and  to  which  the  perfons  who  undertake 
his  education  may  with  propriety  guide  him.   To 
commit  the  events  of  the  moll  important  period 
of  his  life  to  accident,  becaufe  we  have  not  yet 
beea  wife  enough  to  determine  what  they  (hould 
be,  may  be  the  part  of  felfifli  policy  preferring  to 
all  other  concerns  the  artifice  of  its  own  repu- 
tation, but  cannot  be  the  part  of  enlightened 
affection  and  liberal  philanthropy. 

There  is  another  reafbn  befide  that  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  afiiftance  of  fupe- 
rior  age  and  experience,  why  the  parent  or  pre- 
ceptor (hould  defire  the  confidence  of  the  pupil.  If 
I  defire  to  do  much  towards  cultivating  the  mind 
of  another,  it  is  necefiary  that  there  (hould  exifl 
between  us  a  more  than  common  portion  of  cor- 
diality and  affection.  There  is  no  power  that 
has  a  more  extenfive  operation  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  human  mind,  than  (ympathy.  It  is  one  of 
tb$  cbaracteriftics  of  our  nature,  that  we  incline 

to 
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to  weep  with  thofe  that  weep,  and  to  rejoice 
with  thofe  that  rejoice.  But,  if  this  be  the  cafe 
in  our  intercourfe  with  an  abfolute  flranger,  it  is 
unfpeakably  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  our  efteem,  and  the  ftrength  of  our  at- 
tachment. Society  in  any  undertaking,  lightens 
all  its  difficulties,  and  beguiles  us  of  all  our  wea- 
rinefs.  When  my  friend  accompanies  me  in  my 
talk,  and  our  fouls  mutually  catch  and  emit  ani- 
mation, I  can  perform  labours  that  are  almoft 
,*nore  than  human  with  an  undoubting  fpirit. 
Where  fympathy  is  ftrong,  imitation  cafily  en- 
grafts itfelf.  Pcrfons  who  are  filled  with  kind- 
nefs  towards  each  other,  underftand  each  other 
without  afl*ing  the  aid  of  voice  and  words. 
There  is,  as  it  were,  a  magnetical  virtue  that 
fills  the  fpace  between  them  :  the  communi- 
cation is  palpable,  the  means  of  communication 
too  fubtlc  and  minute  to  be  detected. 

If  any  man  defire  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  moil 
powerful  engine  that  can  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofes  cf  education,  if  he  would  find  the  ground 
upon  which  he  mud  (land  to  enable  himfelf  to 
move  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mind,  he  will 
probably  find  it  in  fympathy.  Great  power  is 
not  nccefiarily  a  fubjeel  of  abufc.  A  wife  pre- 
ceptor would  probably  defire  to  be  in  pofleffion 
of  great  power  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil, 

though 
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though  he  would  ufe  it  with  economy  and  diffi- 
dence. He  would  therefore  feek  by  all  honeft 
arts  to  be  admitted  into  his  confidence,  that  Co 
the  points  of  contact  between  them  may  be 
more  extenfively  multiplied,  that  he  may  not  be 
regarded  by  the  pupil  as  a  ftranger  of  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple,  but  that  his  image  may  mix 
itfelf  with  his  pleafures,  and  be  made  the  com- 
panion of  his  recreations. 

The  road  that  a  found  underftandins:  would 
point  out  to  us,  as  leading  mod  directly  to  the*** 
confidence  of  another,  is,  that  we  fhould  make 
ourfelves  as  much  as  poffiblc  his  equals,  that  our 
affection  towards  him  fhould  difplay  itfelf  in  the 
moft  unambiguous  colours,  that  we  fhould  dis- 
cover a  genuine  Sympathy  in  his  joys  and  his 
forrows,  that  we  fhould  not  play  the  part  of  the 
harfh  monitor  and  auftcre  cenfor,  that  we  fhould 
afliime  no  artificial  manners,  that  we  fhould  talk 
in  no  folemn,  prolix  and  unfeeling  jargon,  that 
our  words  fhould  be  fpontaneous,  our  actions' 
fimple,  and  our  countenance  the  mirror  to  our 
hearts.  Thus  conducting  ourfelves,  thus  bland 
and  infinuating  with  no  treacherous  defign,  we 
fhall  not  probably  meet  a  repulfe  in  our  well 
chofen  endeavours  to  be  admitted  the  confidents 
of  youth.  Habit  will  tend  to  efiablifh  us  in  the 
pod  we  have  obtained ;    our  afcendancy  will 

every 
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every  day  become  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  not  pro* 
bable  that  we  (hall  lofe  this  moll  diftinguifhing 
badge  of  friendfhip,  unlefs  through  our  own  mif- 
conduct  and  folly. 

The  whole  however  of  this  branch  of*  edu- 
cation is  a.  point  of  the  extremeft  delicacy* 
There  is  no  medium  fo  difficult  to  hitj  as  that 
between  a  diftempered  vigilance  and  an  unfuf* 
peeling  fecurity.  By  falling  into  the  latter  it 
continually  happens  that  parents  and  thofc  who 
undertake  the  guidance  of  youth,  remain  fatif- 
fied  that  the  perfons  under  their  care  have  no 
referves  with  them,  at  the  very  time  that  they 
invent  a  thbufand  ftratagems  to  elude  their  ob- 
servation. Nothing  can  exceed  the  ludicrous 
effect  of  this  arrogant  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  fenior,  if  we  except  the  bafenefs  and  degra- 
dation which  are  thus,  by  his  mifconducl,  perpe- 
tually inculcated  upon  and  cultivated  in  thi 
minds  of  youth. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fo  apparent  that  to 
obtain  the  voluntary  confidence  of  a  young.per- 
fon  is  a  point  of  the  greateft  difficulty,  that  the 
preceptor  ought  probably  to  prepare  his  mind 
for  the  event  of  a  failure,  and  to  afcertain  to 
himfelf  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  other  advantages  of  education,  when  this  is 
denied.     So  frail  is  man,  fo  imperfect  are  bis 

wifeft 
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wifeft  dcfigns,  and  To  eafily  are  we  made  ther 
dupes  of  a  love  of  power,  that  the  moft  fkilful! 
mftructor  may  often  be  expected  to  fail,  in  this1 
mod  arduous  of  problems,  this  opprobrium  of  the' 
art  of  education.    It  were  better  that  he  (houldi 
not  attempt  it,  than  that  he  fhould  attempt  \V 
by  illiberal  and  forbidden  means.     If  he  can- 
not be  the  chofen  confident,  he  may  at  lead  re-t 
frain  .from  acting  the  fpy  or  inquifitbr  upon  his 
pupil.      Let  him  not  extort,  what  he  cannot 
frankly  and  generoufly  win.  *  Let  htm  not  lie  in 
waft  to  furprife  from  the -pupil,;  what  the  pupil 
will  not  confent  to  give.     Let  him  not  fo  far 
debafe  the  integrity  of  man,  as  to  play  the  thief 
and  the  eaves-dropper.     One  of  the  moft  (acred  > 
principles  in  focial  life,  is  honour,  the  forbearance, 
that  man  is  entitled  to  claim  from  man,  that  a 
man  ^of  worth  wquld  as  foon  fteal  my  purfe  or 
forge  a  title-deed  to  my  eftate,  as  read  the  letter- 
he  fees  lying  upon  my  table.  One  of  the  greateft 
errors    of  education,   is  that  children  are  not 
treated  enough  like  men,    that  they  are  not 
fupported  with  fufficient  care  in  the  empire  of 
their  little  peculium,  that  they  are  not  made 
to  feel  their  importance  and  to  venerate  them- 
felves. 

There  is  much  that  the  preceptor  may  do  for 
the  improvement  and  advantage  of  his  pupil 

without 
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without  becoming  his  confident.   He  may  com- 
municate to  him  from  day  to  day  the  moft  va- 
luable leflbns.    He  may  form  his  mind  to  the 
moft  liberal  fentiments.     He  may  breathe  into 
him  the  philanthropy  of  a  Fenelon  and  the  ele- 
vated foul  of  a  Cato.     If  he  be  a  man  of  merit, 
and  duly  confciousof  his  merit,  he  will  not  fear 
that  he  can  mifcarry  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the 
fympathy  of  his  pupil.      He  will  defy  him  to 
withhold  that  fympathy.     He  will  difmifs  with 
generous  cardeflhefs  the  queftion  of  an  entire 
confidence  and  the  communication  of  little  cares 
and  little  proje&s.    His  hold  n£on  the  youth- 
ful mind  will  be  of  a-  higher  and  more  decifive 
denomination.     It  would  be  ftrange  indeed,  if 
any  one  who  was  initiated  in  the  true  foience  of 
the  human  mind,  did  not  know  how  to  wake 
the  fprings  of  the  foul  of  an   infant.      And, 
while  the  pupil  is  continually  fubjeft  to  the  moft 
aufpicious  influences  in  all  that  is  moft  cflential 
to  human  welfare,  while  his  mind  is  impregnated 
with  the  moft  generous  fentiments  and  the  pureft 
virtues,  it  may  well  be  believed  that,  in  incidental 
and  inferior  points,  he  will  not  difgrace  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  has  been  formed. 
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ESSAY   XV. 


OF  CHOICE  IN  READING. 

A  DIFFICULTY  which  frequently  prefents 
itfelf  in  the  private  and  domeftic  intercourse  of 
parent  and  child,  is  that  of  determining  what 
books  it  is  proper  that  children  fhould  read,  and: 
what  books  they  fhould  not  read. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  are  books 
read  by  the. parent,  which  are  conceived  im- 
proper for  the  child.  A  collection  of  books,  it 
may  be,  is  viewed  through  glals  doors,  their 
outfides  and  labels  are  vifible  to  the  child ;  but 
the  key  is  carefully  kept,  and  a  (ingle  book 
Only  at  a  time,  felecled  by  the  parent,  is  put 
into  his  hands.  A  daughter  is  prohibited  from 
the  reading  of  novels ;  and  in  this  prohibition 
will  often  commence  a  trial  of  fkill,  of  quick 
conveyance  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  of 
fufpicious  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

Ought  children  to  be  thus  refrained  ?  Is  it 
our  duty  to  digeft  for  our  offspring,  as  the 
church  of  Rome  has  been  accuftomed  to  digeft 
for  her  weaker  members,  an  Index  Expurgatorm, 

K  acata- 
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a  catalogue  of  thofe  books  in  the  reading  of  which 
they  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  themfelves  ? 

Various  are  the  mifchiefs  that  inevitably  flow 
out  of  fucb  a  precaution. 

Firft,  a  wall  of  feparation  is  thus  erected 
between  children  and  adults.  They  are  made 
prifoners,  and  fubjected  to  certain  arbitrary  re- 
gulations ;  and  we  are  conftituted  their  jailors. 
All  generous  reciprocity  is  deftroyed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  cannot  ardently  love  a  per-, 
ion  who  is  continually  warning  me  not  to  enter 
his  premifes,  who  plants  a  hedge  about  my 
path,  and  thwarts  me  in  the  impulfes  of  my 
heart.  I  cannot  underftand  the  reaibns  that 
dictate  his  judgments ;  it  is  well  if  he  under- 
Hand  them  himfelf%  I  cannot  therefore  regard 
him  as  my  friend.  Friendfhip  requires  that  the 
man  in  whofe  bofom  it  reigns,  fhould  act,  and 
appear  to  act,  for  the  intereft  of  the  object  of 
his  friendfhip.  It  is  eflentially  boflile  to  all 
myftery.  What  I  do  not  underftand,  cannot 
excite  my  affections.  The  man  who  {huts 
againft  me  the  fecrets  of  his  heart,  cannot  be 
unrefervedly  beloved  by  me.  Friendfhip  re- 
quires that  the  hearts  of  the  perfons  fhould, 
as  it  were,  be  amalgamated  into  one  fubftanco* 
that  their  thoughts  fhould  be  tranfparent  td 
each  other,  and  their  communications  entire* 

This 
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This  perhaps  can  itever  be  effected  in  its  utmoft 
extent.  But  it  is  of  the  mod  unfavourable 
efTecl,  where  the  divifion  and  referve  pertina- 
cioufly  force  thetnfelves  upon  obfervation. 

Secondly,  the  defpotifm  which  is  thus  exer- 
cifed,  is  peculiarly  grating  to  a  mind  of  gene- 
rality and  fpirit.  Curiofity  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
impulfes  of  the  human  heart.  To  curiofity   it  is 
peculiarly  incident,  to  grow  and  expand  itfelf 
under  difficulties  and  oppofition.    The  greater 
are  the  obftacles  to  its  being  gratified,  the 
more  it  feems  to  fwell,  and  labour  to  burft  the 
mounds  that  confine  it.     Many  an  object  is 
pa(Ted  by  with  indifference,  till  it  is  rendered 
a   fubject  of  prohibition,   and    then  it  {tarts 
up  into  a  fource  of  inextinguifliable  paffion. 
It  may  be  alleged,  that  "  this  uneafinefs  and 
impatience  in  a  young  perfon  are  capable  of 
being  corrected."     But  is  this  any  thing  more 
than  (aying  in  other  words,  that  the  fined  fprings 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  broken,  and  the 
whole  reduced    to  a  chaos  of  difhonourable 
lumber  ?  As  long  as  the  fiery  grandeur  of  the 
foul  remains,  that  will  not  be  controlcd,  and 
cannot  be  moulded  by  the  frigid  dictates  of 
another's  will,  the  kind  of  prohibitions   here 
fpoken  of,  will  be  felt  with  exquifite  indignation, 
and,  though  involuntarily,  will  be  regiftered  as 
examples  of  a  galling  injuftice. 

K  a  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  the  trial  of  (kill -thus  ioflituted'. be- 
tween the  parent  and  child,  is  of  the  moil  pe*- 
nicious  tendency.  The  child  is  employed  in- 
doing  that,  in  which  it  is  his  endeavour  not  •  to 
be  detected.  He  mull  liflcn  Avrth  anxious  at- 
tention, left  he  fhould  be  burft  in  upon  befdre  lie 
is  aware.  He  mud  break  off  his'  reading,  and 
hide  his  book,  a  thousand  times  upon  a  fhlfe 
alarm.  At  length,  when  the  interruption  really 
occurs,  he  muft  roufe  his  attention,  and  compofe 
his  features.  He  impofes  imperious  filence 
11  j)on  the  flutterings  of  bis  heart ;  he  pitches  to 
the  true  key  of  fatthood  the  tone  of  his  voice; 
the  objeel  of  his  moft  anxious  effort,  is  to  appear 
the  thing  that  he  is  not.  It  is  not  poffible  to 
imagine  a  fchool  of  more  refined  nypocrify. 

The  great  argument  in  favour  of  this  projed 
of  an  Index  Exfurga tortus,  is  derived  from  the 
various  degrees  of  moral  or  immoral  tendency 
that  is  to  be  found  in  literary  compofilious* 

One  of  the  moft  obvious  remarks  that  offer 
theinfclvcs  under  this  head,  is,  that  authors  them- 
fclves  arc  continually  falling  into  the  groiieft 
mifiakes  in  this  refpect,  and  (how  thcmfclyes 
•fuperlalively  ignorant  of  the  tendency  of  their 
own  writings.  Nothing  is  more  futile,  than 
the  formal  and  regular  moral  frequently  an- 
nexed to  Efop's  fables  of  animals.  Examine 
the  fable  impartially,  and  you  will  find  that 

the 
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the  Jetton  ,fet  down,  at  foot  of  it,  Is  one  of  the 
lafl:  inferences  that  would  have  occurred  to  you. 
It  is  in  a.yery  different  temper  that  the  book- 
maker  Squeezes  out  what  he  calls  his  Ufe,  from 
that  in. which  the  reader  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  circumflanccs  of  the  fable. 

To  afcertain  the  moral  of  a  ftory,  or  the  ge- 
nuine tendency  of  a  book,  is  a  fcience  peculiarly 
abftrufe.  As  many  controvcrfies  might  be  raited 
upon  fome  queftions  of  this  fort,  as  about  the 
number  fix  hundred  and  fixty  fix  in  the  book 
of  Revelations. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  Homer's  Iliad  ?  The 
author  fcems  to  have  defigncd  it,  as  an  example 
of  the  fatal  eoufequcuces  of  difcord  among  po- 
litical allies.  One  of  the  effects  it  appears  moft 
confpfcuoufly  to  have  produced,  is  that  of  en- 
hancing the  falfe  luftre  of  military  achievements, 
and  perpetuating  the  noxious  race  of  heroes  in 
the  world. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
particularly  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
Houyhnmhns  and  Yahoos?  It  has  frequently 
been  affirmed  to  be,  to  infpire  us  with  a  loathing 
averfion  to  our  fpecies,  and  fill  us  with  a  frantic 
preference  for  the  fociety  of  any  clafs  of  animals, 
rather  than  of  men.  A  poet  of  our  own  day 
[Hayley*],  as  a  fuitable  remuneration  for  the 
*  Triumphs  of  Temper. 

K  3  pro- 
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production  of  fuch  a  work,  b  as  v  placed  the  au- 
thor in  hell,  and  configned  him  to  the  eternal 
torment  of  devils.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  doubted  whether,  under  the  name  of 
Houyhnmhns  and  Yahoos,  Swift  has  done  any 
thing  more  than  exhibit  two  different  defcrip- 
tions  of  men,  in  their  higheft  improvement  and 
loweft  degradation;  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  no  book  breathes  more  ftrongly  a  generous 
indignation  againft  vice,  and  an  ardept  love  of 
every  thing  that  is  excellent  and  honourable  to 
the  human  heart. 

There  is  no  end  to  an  enumeration  of  contro, 
verfies  of  this  fort.  Authors  themielves  are  no 
more  infallible  in  this  refpeel,  than  the  men 
who  read  them.  If  the  moral  be  invented  firft, 
the  author  did  not  then  know  where  the  brilli-. 
ant  lights  of  his  (lory  would  fall,  nor  of  confe- 
quence  where  its  principal  power  of  attraction 
would  be  found.  If  it  be  extracted  afterwards, 
he  is  often  taken  at  a  difad vantage,  and  mult 
extricate  himielf  as  he  can. 

Otway  feems  to  have  purfued  the  laft  method. 

The  moral  to  his  tragedy  of  the  Orphan  is  thus 

exprcfled: 

'Tis  thus  that  hcaVn  its  empire  does  maintain  ; 
It  may  afHid  ;  but  man  muft  not  complain. 

Richardfon    purfued   the    oppoute  method. 
He  has  drawn  in  Lovelace  and  Grandifon  mo- 
del^ 
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dels  of  a  debauched  and  of  an  elevated  charac- 
ter. Neither  of  them  is  eminently  calculated 
to  produce  imitation  ;  but  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  adventurous  to  affirm  that  more  readers  have 
wilhed  to  refemblc  Lovelace,  than  have  wifhed 
to  refemble  Grandifon. 

Milton  has  written  a  fublime  poem  upon  * 
ridiculous  ftory  of  eating  an  apple,  and  of  the 
eternal  vengeance  decreed  by  the  Almighty 
again  ft  the  whole  human  race,  becaufe  their 
progenitor  was  guilty  of  this  black  and  detecta- 
ble offence.  The  objeel  of  his  poem,  as  he  tells 
us,  was 

To-  juftify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.     B.  I,  vcr.  26. 

But  one  of  the  moft  memorable  remarks  that 
fciggeft  themfelvcs  under  this  branch  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  is,  that  the  true  moral  and  fair  inference 
from  a  compofition  has  often  lain  concealed  for 
ages  from  its  moft  diligent  readers.  Books 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, as  the  true  teachers  of  piety  and  the 
love  of  God,  that  reprefent  him  as  fomercileft 
and  tyrannical  a  defpot,  that,  if  they  were  confix 
dcrcd  otherwife  than  through  the  medium  of 
prejudice,  they  could  infpire  nothing  but  hatred. 
It  fecms  that  the  impreflion  we  derive  from  a 
book,  depends  much  left  upon  its  real  contents, 
than' upon  the  temper  of  miud  and  preparation 
with  which  we  read  it. 

K4  Ad 
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An  inftance  of. this- kind,  that  perhaps  de- 
ferves  to  be  mentioned,  may  be  adduced  from  a 
firain  of  pious  gratitude  and  exultation  ia  Dr. 
Watts's  Divine  Songs  for  Children. 

Not  more  than  others  I  deferve, 

Yet  God  has  given  me  more : 
For  I  have  food;  while  other*  Jiarte 
And  beg  from  door  to  door  I 

Thus  far  we  have  confidcred  moral  and  iert- 
dency  as  if  they  were  two  names  for  the  feme 
thing.  This  is  however  by  no  means  the 
cafe. 

The  moral  of  any  work  may  be  defined  to  bey 
that  ethical /entence  to  the  illuftration  of  which 
the  work  may  mod  aptly  be  applied.  The  ten- 
dency is  the  actual  effect  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  reader,  and  cannot  be  completely, 
afcertained  but  by  the  experiment.  The  feleo- 
tion  of  the  one,  and  the  character  of  the  other, 
will  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  previous 
fiate  of  mind  of  the  reader. 

Let  the  example  be  the  tragedy  of  the  .Fair 
Penitent.  The  moral  deduced  from  this  admi- 
rable poem  by  one  fct  qf  readers  will  be,  the 
mifchicvous  tendency  of  unlawful  love,  and  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  the  fofter  fex  to  devote 
themfelves  in  all  things  to  the  will,  of  their  fa- 
thers and  hufbands.  Other  readers  may  per* 
haps  regard  it  as  a  powerful  fatirc  upon  the 

infiitutions 
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inftitutions  at  prefent  cxtftingin  fbciety  rela- 
tive to  the  female  fex,.  and  the.  wretched  confe- 
quences  ofthat  mode  of  thinking,  by  means :  of 
which,  in  z  woman  "  one  falfe  ftep  entirely 
damns  her  fame.'*  They  will  regard  Califta  as  a- 
fublime  example  pt  a  woman  of  the  mod  glori- 
ous qualities,  ftruggling  againfl  the  injuflicc  of 
mankind i— capable,  by  the  greatnefs  of  her 
powers,  and.  the  hcroifm  of  her  temper,  of  every 
thing  that  is  excellent;  contending  with  un- 
conquerable fortitude  again  ft  an  accumulation 
of  evils;  conquered,  yet  not  in  fpirit;  hurried 
into  the  bafeft  actions,  yet  with  a  foul  congenial 
to  the,  nobletl*  It  is  of  no  confequence  whe- 
ther the  moral  contemplated  by  the  author, 
were  different  from  both  of  thefe.  The  ten- 
dency again  may  be  diftincl  from  them  all,  and 
will  be  various  according  to  the  various  tem- 
pers and  habits  of  the  perfons  by  whom  the 
work  is  confidercd. 

*  From  the  diftinctions  here  laid  down  it  feems 
to  follow,  that  the  moral  of  a  work  is  a  point  of 
very  fubordinate  confideration,  and  that  the 
only  thing  worthy  of  much  attention  fs  the  ten- 
dency. It  appears  not  unlikely  that,  in  fbme 
cafes,  a  work  may  be  fairly  fufceptible  of  no 
moral  inference',  or  none  but  a  bad  one,  and 
yet  iftay  have  a  tendency  in  a  high  degree  ialu- 
tary  and  advantageous.     The  principal  tendency 

of 
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of  a  work,  to  make  ufe  of  *  well,  known  diffinc- 
lion,  may  be  either  intellectual  or  moral/ to  1n- 
creafe  the  powers  of  the  underftanding,  or  to 
mend  the  difpofition  of  the  heart  Thefe  con- 
siderations are  probably  calculated  to  moderate 
our  ccnfures,  againft  many  of  the  authors  whofe 
morality  we  are  accuflomcd  to  arraign.  A  bad 
moral  to  a  work,  is  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  a 
bad  tendency.  To  afcertain  the  tendency  of 
any  work  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty.  The 
mod  that  the  mod  perfect  wifdom  can  do,  is  to 
iecure  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  readers. 
It  is  by  no  means  impoffible,  that  the  books 
moft  pernicious  in  their  effects  that  ever  were 
produced,  were  written  with  intentions  uncom- 
monly elevated  and  pure. 

The  intellectual  tendency  of  any  book  is  per- 
haps a  confederation  of  much  greater  importance, 
than  its  direct  moral  tendency.  Gilblas  is  a 
book  not  very  pure  in  its  moral  tendency ;  its 
llibjcct  is  the  fucccfles  and  good  fortune  of  a 
kind  of  (harper,  at  lcaft,  of  a  man  not  much  fet- 
tered and  burthened  with  the  ftrictnefs  of  his 
principles  ;  ifsfcenes  are  a  tifTue  of  knavery  and 
profligacy,  touched  with  a  light  and  exquifite 
pencil.  Shakefpcar  is  a  writer  by  no  means 
anxious  about  his  moral.  He  feems  almofl  in-i 
different  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  and  takes 
up  with  cither  as  it  faljs  in  bis  way.    It  would. 
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be  an  inftru<5Kve  enquiry  to  confider  what  fort 
of  devaluation  we  fhould  commit  in  our  libraries, 
if  we  were  to  pronounce  upon  the  volumes  by 
their  moral,  or  even  by  their  direct  moral  ten- 
dency. Hundreds  of  thofe  works  that  have  been 
the  adoration  of  ages,  upon  which  the  man  of 
genius  and  tafte  feeds  with  an  uncloyed  appe- 
tite, from  which  he  derives  fenle,  and  power,  and 
difcernment,  and  refinement,  and  activity,  and 
vigour,  would  be  configned  to  the  flames  for 
their  tranlgreffions,  or  to  the  lumber-room  for 
their  neutrality.  While  our  cboiceft  favours 
and  our  firft  attention  would  often  be  bellowed 
Upon  authors,  who  have  no  other  characleriftic 
attribute  but  that  of  the  torpedo,  and  the  princi- 
pal tendency  of  whole  literature  is  to  drive  all 
literature  and  talent  out  of  the  world. 

If  we  fuffer  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  com- 
parative merit  of  authors,  if  we  free  ourfelves 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery,  and  examine 
the  queftion  in  the  liberal  fpirit  of  fcholars  aud 
philolbphers,  we  fhall  not  long  helitate  where  to 
beftow  our  loudeft  approbation.  The  principal 
praife  is  certainly  due  to  thofe  authors,  who  have 
a  talent  to  "  create  a  foul  under  the  ribs  of 
depth* i*  whofe  compofition  is  fraught  with  ir^ 
refiflibl©  enchantment ;  who  pour  their  whole 

•  MlltO!*. 
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foufe  into  mine,  and  raife  roe  as  it  were  to  the 
fcventh  heaven ;  who  furnifb  me  with*-*  food 
for  contemplation  -even  to  madnefs  *  ;**  who 
raife  my  ambition,  expand  my  faculties,  invi- 
gorate my  refolutions,  and  feem  to  double  my 
exiftence.  For  authors  of  this  fort  I  am  pro- 
vided with  an  ample  licence ;  and,  ib  they  con* 
fer  upon  me  benefits  thus  ineftimablc  and  divine, 
I  will  never  contend  with  them  about  the  choice 
of  their  vehicle,  or  the  incidental  accompani- 
ments of  their  gift.  1  can  guefs  very  nearly 
what  I  (hould  have  been,  if  Epicletus  bad  not 
bequeathed  to  us  his  Morals,  or  Seneca  his 
Confolations.  But  I  cannot  tell  what  I  (hould 
have  been,  if  Shakcfpcar  or  Milton  had  not 
written.  The  poorcft  peafant  in  the  remotefi 
corner  of  England,  is  probably  a  different  man 
from  what  he  would  have  been  but  for  thefe 
authors.  Every  man  who  is  changed  from  what 
he  was  by  the  pcrufal  of  their  works,  communi- 
cates a  portion  of  the  infpiration  all  around  himt 
It  paflcs  from  man  to  man,  till  it  influences  the 
whole  mafs.  I  cannot  tell  that  the  wifeft  man- 
darin now  living  in  China,  is  not  indebted  for 
part  of  bis  energy  and  fagacity  to  the  writings  of 
Milton  and  ShakeJpcar,  even  though  it  (houjd 
happen  that  he  never  heard  of  their  names, 

*  Rowe.  . 
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Books  will  perhaps  b^  found,  in  a  lefs  degree 
than  is.  commonly  imagined,  thccorruptors  of 
the  morals  of  mankind.  <  They  fom*  an  effective 
fublidiary  to  oents  and  the  contagion  officious 
fociety;  but,  taken  by  them felves,  they  rarely 
produce  vice  ana  profligacy  where  virtue  exifted 
before.     Every  thing  depends  upon  the  fpirit  in 
which  they  are  read.     He  that  would  extract 
poifon  from  them,  mud  for  the  mod  part  come 
to  them  with  a  mind  alreadv  debauched.     The 
power  of  books  in  generating  virtue,  is  probably 
much  greater  than  in  generating  vice.     Virtue  is 
an  object  that  we  contemplate  with  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itfclf,     The  more  we  contemplate  k; 
the  more  we  find  our  fortitude  increafe,  enabling 
us  to  contend  with  obftacles,  2nd  even  to  en- 
counter contempt.  But  vice  is  an  object  of  3  pe- 
culiarly unfavourable  fort.  The  thought  of  enter- 
ing into  a  vicious  -courfe,  is  attended  with  uneafi- 
nels,  timidity  and  (hame  ;  it  di farms,  (till  more* 
ftrpngly  than  it  excites  us;  and  our  reluctance 
to  a  life  of  profligacy  can  fcarcely  be  overcome 
but  by  the  ftimulus  of  bold  and  impudent  fociety. 
Another  obfervation  of  con  fide  rable  import- 
ance in  deciding  on  the  fubjecjl  we  are  here  ex- 
aminmg>  relates  to  an  error  that  too  often  per- 
vades the  whole  courfe  of  an  attentive  and  af- 
fectionate education.     The  regard  of  a  parent  to 

bis 
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his  child  will  frequently  rife  to  the  moft  extra- 
vagant height  He  confiders  him  as  a  prodigy < 
He  thinks  no  labour  too  great  to  he  expended 
on  htm.  He  fcarcely  fuffers  the  idea  of  him  at 
any  time  to  efcape  from  his  recollection.  He 
regards  him  with  the  fondnefs  of  an  enthufiaftic 
lover  for  his  miftrefs ;  and  treats  him  as  the  child 
himfelf  would  treat  fome  precious  toy,  which  he 
will  not  fuffer  to  be  put  out  of  his  fight.  '  He 
protects  him  with  as  much  anxiety,  as  if  a  rude 
fhock  would  dafh  him  to  pieces,  or  a  rough  blaft 
wither  the  very  eflence  of  his  frame. 

This  is  efientially  wrong.  The  true  end  of 
human  exiftence,  is  not  to  ferve  as  a  toy  and 
amufement  to  another.  Man  can  never  appear 
m  his  genuine  dignity*  but  lb  far  as  be  is  capable 
of  (landing  alone.  A  child  is  not  to  be  reared  as 
that  precious  thing,  that  no  wind  may  blow,  and 
no  fun  may  fcorch.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
our  child  is  a  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  our- 
felves  ;  born  to  have  paffions  and  thoughts  and 
fentiments  of  his  own;  born  to  fill  a  Ration, 
and  act  a  part ;  with  difficulties  that  he  ought  to 
furmount,  and  duties  that  he  is  bound  to  dis- 
charge. 

Such  is  the  genuine  vocation  of  man.  In  the 
remembrance  of  this  vocation  he  ought  to  be 
bred.  The  man  ought  to  defcend  upon  the  child 

7  by 
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Jby  infenfible  degrees,  till  his  whole  bofom  fwells 
with  the  generous  freight.  He  fhould  begin 
to  (land  by  himfelf,  and  rofpefi  his  own  dig- 
nity, as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  utter  an  articulate 
found. 

For  this  purpofe  there  is  always  a  portion  of 
confidence  which  it  is  our  duty  to  rcpofc  in  him. 
He  fhould  neither  be  bred  apart  from  the  world, 
aor  in  ignorance  of  what  pafles  in  the  world. 
He  fhould  be  accuftomed  to  behold  the  faces  of 
his  fpecies.  He  (liould  know  fomething  of  the 
ftory  of  their  paffions,  their  Angularities,  and 
even  of  their  vices.  He  fhould  be  fufFered  to 
fiand  where  their  inclinations  may  fbmctimes 
interfere  and  joftle  with  his.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared,  if  we  breed  him  in  indolent  effeminacy 
to  a  certain  age,  that  his  whole  life  will  bear  the 
marks  of  it.  The  human  mind  is  never  fo  duc- 
tile and  pliant  as  in  early  youth.  Whatever 
therefore  we  fhould  wifh  to  find  it  at  years  of 
maturity,  we  (liould  endeavour  to  begin  in  it  at 
the  tendered  years. 

Thefe  remarks  are  obvioufly  applicable  to  the 
fubjeel  of  choice  in  reading.  As,  relative  to 
the  queftion  of  focial  intercourfe,  the  child 
fhould  early  begin  in  fome  degree  to  live  in  the 
world,  that  is,  with  his  fpecies  ;  fo  fhould  he  do 
as  to  the  books  h^  is  to  read.    It  is  not  good,  that 

he 
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he  fhould  be  fliut  up  for  ever  in  imaginary 
fcencs,'  and  that,  familiar  with  the  apothegms  of 
philofophersy  and  the  maxims  of  fcicntifkal'and 
elevated  morality,  he  fhould  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  pcrverfenefs  of  the  human  heart,  aqd  thq 
fprings  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
Truft.  him  jn  a  certain  degree  with  himfelf, 
Suffer  him  in  fome  in  fiances  to'  felecT:  bis'own 
courfe  of  reading.  There  is  danger  that  there; 
fhould  be  fomcthins:  too  ftudicd  and  monotonous' 
in  the  fclecllon  wc  fhould  make  for  him.  Suffer 
him  to  wander  in  the  wilds  of  literature.  There 
is  a  principle  in  the  human  mind  by  which  a  man, 
fcems  to  know  his  own  time,  and  it  will  fpme- 
times  be  much  better  that  he  fhoold  engage  in 
the  pcrufal  of  books  at  the  period  of  his  own 
choice,  than  at  the  time  that  you  may'recollectr 
to  put  them  in  his  hands.  Man  is  a  creature: 
that  loves  to  act  from  himfclf ;  and  actions  pei/f; 
formed  in  this  way,  have  infinitely  more  of  found 
health  and  vigour  in  them,  than  the  aclions  to 
which  he  is  prompted  by  a  will  foreign  to  his 
own. 

There  is  only  one  further  remark  to  be  added 
on  this  fubjccl.  It  has  already  been  ihown  that 
the  impreffion  we  derive  from  a  book, -depend^, 
much  lefs  upon  its  real  contents,  than  upon  the 
temper  of  mind  and  preparation  with  which  we* 

2  read 
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read  it  Hence  it  fhould  feem  to  follow  that  a 
flrilful  preceptor  need  be  under  little  appreberw 
fion  refpe&ing  the  books  which  his  pupil  (hould 
ftlecl  for  his  perufal.  In  this  fenfe  a  celebrated 
maxim  of  the  apoftle  Paul  may  be  admitted  for 
true,  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Nothing 
js  more  common  than  to  fee  a  man  who  labours 
under,  certain  prepoficflions*  exclaiming  upon 
^hc  mod  demonflrative  arguments  as  flimfy  and 
fuperficial*  and.  reading  the  rooft  incoherent,  and 
ridiculous  rhapfodies  with  un mingled, reverence* 
This  however  is  not  always  to  be  trufted  to* 
Truth  is  powerful*  and*  if  not  inftantly*  at  leaft 
by  flow  degrees,  may  make  good  her  poflcflion. 
Gleams  of  good  fenfe  may  penetrate  through  the 
thickeft  clouds  of  error.  But  we  arc  fuppoling 
pi  the  prefent  cafe  that  truth  is  the  objeel  of  the 
preceptor*  Upon  that  aflumption  it  would  be 
flrange  indeed,  if  be  were  not  able  to  triumph 
over  corruption  and  fophiftry,  with  the  advantage 
of  being  continually  at  hand,  of  watching  #  every 
change  and  fymptom  as  they  may  arife,  and 

•  No  reader  perhapa  can  need  to  be  reminded  of  tbe  differ- 
ence between  this  watchfulnefs,  and  the  difiogenuous  vigilance 
fpoken  of  in  page  127.  A  philofbphtcal  perfpicacity  it  highly 
beneficial,  but  not  that  fort  of  obferringncf*  which  it  fo  fenfi- 
trve  at  to  fubvert  our  tranquillity %  or  fo  unfcrupulout  at  to 
blaft  our  honour* 

L  more 
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more  fcipcciaii y  with  tnc  advantage  of  real  voice, 
of  accommodated  eloquence,  and  of  living  fytn- 
pathies,  over  a  dead  letter.  Thefe  advantages 
are  fufficient ;  and,  as  the  true  object  of  educa- 
tion is  not  to  render  the  pupil  the  mere  copy  of 
his  preceptor,  it  is  rather  to  be  rejoiced  in,  than 
lamented,  that  various  reading  (hould  lead  him 
into  new  trains  of  thinking ;  open  to  him  new 
mine6  of  fcience  and  new  incentives  to  virtue  ; 
"and  perhaps,  by  a  blended  and  compound  effeel, 
produce  in  him  an  improvement  which  was  out 
of  the  limits  of  his  leflbns>  and  raife  hini  to 
heights  the  preceptor  never  knew* 
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ESSAY    XVI. 

0*   SAJLLt  INDICATIONS  OF  CHARACTER* 

Al  PEWviWiiarks  will  not  perhaps  be  un- 
profitably  fet  down,  on  the-fubject  of  juvenile 
character,  and  the  pronlifing  and  unpromifing 
indications  that  early  difplay  themfelves  in  the 
manners  of  youth. 

Calumny  has  long  been  privileged  to  ftalk  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  flied  its  poifori  upon  the 
faireft  flowers.  It  can  (how  a  very  ancient  title, 
and  will  not  eafily.fuffer  ejectment.  Secret  re- 
fentment  often  delights  to  add  new  malignity  to 
its  venom  1  and  often  a*  mere  gaiety  of  humour, 
(porting  in  thoughtlefs  fellies,  will  fix  a  fling 
that  neither  time,  nor  all  the  healing  arts  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  fhall  be  able  to  cure.  The 
Wound  rankles  unfeen.  The  grandeft  efforts  of 
genius,  and  the  pureft  energies  of  benevolence, 
thus  become  enfeebled,  difcouraged,  annihilated. 
Nothing  more  eafy  than  to  barb  the  flander ; 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  extract  the  dart. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  man  become*  dh> 
aefourdd  and   disfigured  \    all  bis  virtues  arc 
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transformed  into  vices;  all  his  a&ions  aremiA 
reprefented,  mifunderftood  and  vilified.  It 
matters  not  with  how  mucb  generofity  he  fets 
himfelf  to  a6l  :  the  glafs  of  truth  (hall  never  be 
turned  on  him ;  nor  (hall  he  in  any  inftance 
obtain  juftice. 

But  calumny  is  doubly  execrable  and  un- 
manly, when  it  attacks  the  firft  proniifing  dawn- 
ings  of  youth.  A  man  fuf&ciently  adult,  has 
attained  fome  ftrength,  and  can  cope  with  it. 
He  dan  plead  his  own  caufc  He  has  tried  the 
paflions  of  men,  and  the  magic  of  undaunted 
truth;  and  ufes  both,  as  tools  with  the  powers 
of  which  he  is  acquainted .  Befide,  a  man  m  u  ft 
fcxpefl  fome  time  or  other  to  encounter  adverfity : 
if  he  be  hardly  preflcd  upon,  and  unjuftly  dealt 
with*  bis  cafe  is  indeed  worthy  of  regret ;  but  it 
is  the  lot  of  man,  and  the  condition  under  which 
he  was  born.  It  is  worfe  than  this,  when  a  weak 
and  defenceless  youth  is  made  the  butt  of  thefe 
attacks.  It  is  more  worthy  of  regret,  when  be 
is  refufcd  the  common  period  of  probation^  is 
maimed  and  difmounted  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  courfe ;  and  fent  to  languifh  long  years  of  a 
baffled  exigence,  with  his  limbs  already  withered 
and  (hrunk  up  by  the  (hocks  of  calumny.  That 
meif  fhould  be  condemned  unju(lly,.js  that 
which  ought  not  to  be ;  that  they  fhould  be  ran- 
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tlemned  limned,  and  riot  for  what  they  have 
cone,  but  for  what  we  prefomc  to  foretel  they 
will-'do,"is  an  aggravation  of  the  calamity. 
11  The  argument  againft  calumny  however  has 
been  carried  too  far.     It  is  an  erroneous  iyftem 
df  morality  which  would  teach  us,  that  we  judge 
not,  left  we  (hould  be  judged,  and  that  we  fpeak- 
evil  of  no  man.     Falfhood  is  vice,  whether  if 
be  uttered  to  a  man's  commendation  or  cenfure; 
and  to  fupprefs  that  which  is  true,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  fpecies  of  fa! (hood.     We  ought  net 
to  defire  for  ourfelves,  not  to  be  judged,  but  that 
wfc'mayndt  be  judged  unjuftly ;  and  the  like 
equal  rrieafure  we  ought  to  deal  to  others.     I 
feel  no  exultation  in  that  man's  applauic,  who 
19  not  alio  endowed  with  a  republican  boldncis 
to  cenfure.     Franknefs  is  perhaps  the  firft  of 
wtues ;  or,  at  leaft,  is  that  without  which  virtue 
of  a  manly  and  liberal  dimenfion  cannot  exift. 
To  give  to  our  thoughts  their  genuine  and  ap- 
propriate language,  is  one  of  the  moil  wholfome 
cxercifes  in  which  we  can  be  engaged.    Without . 
tbisexerctfe  it  is  icarcely  poflible  that  we  ihouki 
Ifearn  to  think  with  preciiion  and  correSnefs,  It 
teaches  us  to  review  our  thoughts ;  to  blufh  for 
their  abfurdity,   their  groundlefs  Angularities,* 
and  their- exaggeration.     It  ripens  what  at  .firft 
was  merely  opinion,,  into  iyftcni  and  fcience.. 

L$  The 
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The&ult/or  the moft  part,  wheaiwe  fpeakof 
the  merits  of  our  neighbour,  is  not*  that  we  &y 
what  we  think;  but  tljat,  for  want  of  praftice 
and  fltillj  we  do  not  fay  what  we  think ;  we  do 
not  fuil  our  words  to  the  meafure  of  our  fentvr 
ments ;  we  do  not  cajl  our  minds  into  operation, 
to  compare  our  opinions  with  the  grounds  of  our 
opinions,  and  our  phrafes  with  both.    Wecomr 
municate  to  our  hearers  fentiments  that  we  do 
not  entertain.  We  debauch  even  our  own  judg-r 
ments,  while  we  fpeak  ;  and,  inftcadof  analysing, 
arranging  and  fafliionirjg  our  conclufions  b$  we 
ought,  become  impaffioqed  by  liftcning  to>tho 
found  of  our  own  voice,  fubjedl  our  matter  4q 
our  words,  not  the  words  to  the  matter,  and  talk 
ourfelves  into  extravagancies,  which. we  did  not 
think  of  in  theoutfet,  but  which  we  have  not 
afterwards  the  courage  and  candour  to  retract, 
either  tQ  others  or  to  ourfelves. 

What  is  to  be  demanded  therefore  in  behalf 
pf  the  young,  is  not,  that  wo  (hpuld  refrain  from, 
judging  them,  or  fear  to  utter  our  judgments ; 
but  that  we  mould  indefatigably  endeavour  to 
form  true  principles  of  judgment,  that  we  mould 
allow  purfclves  in  no  hafty  conclufions,  that,  re- 
polle&ing  the  mutability  of  youth,  we  mould  be 
reluclant  to  pafsa  final  condemnation,  and  above 
all,  that  we  uSould  not,  from  the  force  of  a  jaun- 
diced 
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diced  imagination,  convert  the  little  ftarts,  the 
idle  fellies  and  the  temporary  deviations  of  an  un- 
formed mind,  into  inexpiable  errors. 

It  often  happens  that  irregularities  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cations of  future  greatnefs,  are  converted  into 
fubjecls  of  pitiful  lamentation  and  odious  con- 
dolence, when  the  fpedlator  is  a  man  of  narrow 
morals,  and  of  principles  of  judgment  abfurdly 
frigid  and  fevere. 

The  youth  rcfpefling  whom  I  (hould  augur 
mod  favourably,  is  he,  in  whom  I  obferve  fome 
ufelefs  luxuriance,  and  fome  qualities,  which 
terrify,  while  they  delight  me.  The  mod  abun- 
dant endowments  will  one  day  aflame  a  regula- 
rity and  arrangement,  which  endowments  in  the 
oext  degree  inferior  are  unable  to  attain.  Sobriety, 
conftancyyon  awful  and  wide-fprcading  tran~ 
quillity,  that  might  in  one  point  of  view  be  com.- 
pared  with  that  of  the  Grand  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  are  perhaps  in  fome  degree  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  a  mind  of  the  firft  order.  It  is  not 
ruffled  by  every  puff  of  air  ;  it  holds  on  its  way 
with  a:majeftic  courfe ;  it  is  felf-balanced  and 
felf-ccntred ;  always  great,  always  worthy,.- and 
Always  fublime. 

But  this  ie  not  the  cafe  with  a  mind,  in  which 
Its  ycFtbe  bints  and  capabilities  of  greataefs  only 

L4  exifl, 
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exj.ft.  _,A,  .mighty ,  machine,  till  it  is.  put.. into 
order,  ftems  only  an  jn explicable  chaos.  The 
limbs  and  members  of  which  it  coniifts,  arc_ 
fctttcrec}  widef  ISvpry  thir^g  is  unarranged  and 
rude. 

A  feeble  mind  is  not  greatly  liable  to  exceft. 
A  powerful  mind,  when  it  has  not  yet  e.Tayed  it£ 
powers,  and  poifed  its  wings,  is  the  feat,  fome- 
times  of  ridiculous,  fgmetimes  of  dangerous, 
irregularities. 

A  mind,  confeious  of  its  deflined  flrengtb^, 
but  which  as  yet  can  fcarcely  be  called  ftrong,  is 
often   prefumptuous,  dogmatical,  fierce,   hard, 
unkind,  tempeftuous,  unduly  fevere  in  its  judg- 
mentsof  character  and  talent.; 

Is  ne'er  fo  fure  oar  ardour  to  create, 

As  when  it  treads  the  brink  of  all  we  hate  * 

This  proportion  however  is  by  no  means  to 
ht  undervtocd  nniverfally.  A  young  peribit 
deftincd  in  the  fcquel  to  difplay  uncommon  ta«r 
lents,  will  often  at  prcfent  appear  Angularly 
amiable.  It  will  be  hard,  if  a  young  perfon  of 
talents  fhould  not  be  in  fome  refpecls  amiable* 
It  is  a  rcafonable  fubje&  of  fear,  when  the  una** 
miable  qualities  above  enumerated  appear  with 
peculiar  ftrcngth  in  early  youth*  that  foine  vcf* 


f  Pope.     Thefe  are  not  his  exa&  word*. 
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tigc  -Jof  tbeiit  will  become  eflentially  interwoven 
with  the  cfiarac"ter,  and  even  attend  their  pof- 
feflbr  to  the  grave. 

LTherei  are  fome  admirable  traits  of  character 
that  are  almoft  infeparable  from  the  youth  of  a 
perfon,  defined  hereafter  to  play  an  illuftrious 
part  upon  the  theatre  of  mankind. 

The  firft  of  thefc  is  curiofity.  His  mind  may 
be  expected  to  be  inceflantly  at  work,  purfuing 
enquiries,  accumulating  knowledge,  obferving, 
investigating,  combining.  His  curiofity  bow- 
ever  may  frequently  be  found  to  be  an  obftinate, 
felt-willed  principle,  opening  veins  of  its  own 
choofing,  wafting  itfclf  in  oblique,  unprofitable 
fpeculaticns,  and  refuting  to  bring  its  energies  to 
bear  upon  a  purfuit  pointed  out  to  it  by  ano- 
ther. 

A  iccond  characleriftic  of  early  genius  is  can- 
dour. Often  will  a  young  perfon  of  uncom- 
mon endowments  be  peremptory,  rough,  buildV 
ing  his  conclufions  on  the  mod  unfatisfadtory 
-foundations,  and  afierting  them  with  the  mod 
ungraceful  arrogance.  But  there  is  a  tone  of 
voice  and  fentiment  which,  the  moment  it 
reaches  bis  ears,  will,  as  it  were  by  enchantment, 
recal  him  to  himfclf,  and  bring  forth  to  view  all 
the  honcft,  fearlefs,  unrefifting  candour,  that  till 
then  dwelt,  idle  and  unremarked,  in  his  bofom. 
To  compion  obfervers  however,  and  in  ordinary 

ctfes, 
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cafes,  be  will  appear  the  reverie  -of  candour* 
There  is  an  imperious  tone  in  the  aged  and  the 
adult,  prefuming  on  flight  grounds*  dictatorial 
peevi(h  and  impotent,  which  he  will  be  apt  to 
repel  with  rude  and  unbecoming  indignation. 

A  third  characleriftic  of  early  genius  is  the 
love  of  diftindYion.  He  burns  to  be  fomc- 
body.  He  cannot  endure  to  be  confounded 
in  the  crowd*  It  is  the  nature  of  the. hu- 
man mind  never  to  be  fatisficd  with.  itfel£ 
except  fo  far  as  it  can  by  fome  means  procure  to 
have  its  own  favourable  opinion  confirmed  by 
the  fuffragc  of  others.  This  characleriflic  how- 
ever, like  the  preceding  ones,  will  frequently  Jjf- 
appoint  the  obferver.  The  pupil  has  chofen  bis 
own  favourite  field  of  diftinclion,  and  will  often 
be  callous  to  allurements  which  are  to  invite. him 
into  another.  He  will  perhaps  be  delicate  in  his 
rppctitc  for  praife.  Grofs  flattery,  and  fiill  more 
the  fpiritlefs  and  tedious  eulogium  of  fuperan- 
nuatcd  kindnefs,  or  that  is  dictated  by  a  left- 
handed  purpofc  of  ilratagcm  and  bribery,  will 
tire  his  impatience,  or  excite  his  difguft. 

One  of  the  faults  which  has  been  too  often 
and  too  fevcrcly  cenfured  in  young  pcrfons,  is 
conceit.  This  b  a  fault  certainly  more  incident 
to  a  youth  with  talents,  than  a  youth  without. 
He  is  like  a  pcrfon  newly  appointed  to  fbme  poft 
of  honour ;  he  is  not  yet  familiarised  to  tbcex- 
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^rcife  of  authority  or  the  fpjendour  of  deco- 
ration. This  is  a  fault  of  all  others  that  demands 
our  forbearance,  fince  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  alrnoft  certain  to  be  temporary.  Familiar  with 
diftiqSion,  be  will  in  no  long  time  learn  to  wear 
it  with  eafe.     A  man  of  talents,  from  the  acti- 
vity of  his  mind  and  his  inccflant  lpirit  ofob- 
fervation,  will  neceflTarily  comprefs  ten  times  as 
much  experience  into  a  given  period,  as  an  or- 
dinary man.    Each  day  in  his  hiftory,  will  fuiv 
nifli  him  with  3.  comment  on  the  laft.     He  will 
lb  often  have  detected  his  rniftakes,  fo  frequently 
contemned  his  abfurdities,  and  will  have  felt 
with  fo  much  angui(h  his  mifconduct  and  dif- 
graces,  that  he  can  fcarcely  fail,  when  the  firft 
effervefcence  of  youth  is  oyer,  to  become  diffi- 
dent, felf-fufpicious  and,  in  the  beft  fenfe  of  the 
term,  modeft,     One  thing  further  is  to  be  re- 
marked under  this  head  of  conceit.     The  con- 
ceit of  young  pcrfons,  unlcfs  obferved  with  an 
eye  peculiarly  candid  and  difcerning,  will  be 
more  than  cpmmonly  dhguftfuL     It  is  a  frigid, 
fclfifh,  unchaftiicd,  unpolifhed  fentiment.     As 
they  afcend  to  manhood,  it  will  be  modified  by 
the  better  affections  and  charities  of  the  human 
heart,  its  coldnefs  will  be  animated,  its  afperities 
fubducd,  and  the  ftiffnei  that  fettered  it  broken 

offT 
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off.     An  enlightened  fpc&ator  will  not  fail  t6 
{tike*  this  circumftance  into  conTWeratioti. 

There  is  one  point,  th&t  remainfe  to1 1)6  dif- 
cuflfcd,  refpecting'  the  fuppofed  anpromifing- in- 
dications which  discover  thcmfelves  in  the  man- 
ners of  youth,  that  is  of  more  ferious  importance 
than  any  of  the  p  eceding.  I  mean,  what  relates 
to  the  ex  cedes  of  their  conduct,  and  their  offences 
againft  morality. 

Too  often,  by  the  adult,  the  anxious  parent, 
and  the  cafibeked  pedant,  this  fubject  is  cohS- 
dercd  with  an  unpardonable  feverity.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  it  is  the  charaCterrflic  of  the 
itrorig,  and  therefore  the  valuable  mind,  to  mix 
this  flrength  in  its  vices,  as  well  as  its  virtues. 
It  is  thus  frequently  that  the  moil  indvirriable 
lefibns  of  experience  arc  amafled.  The  impc- 
tuofity  of  youth  mud  have  time  to  fubfide.  Of 
all  the  characterises  of  early  life,  tameneRls  the 
charaotcriftic  of  moft  fatal  augury.  A  young 
man,  juft  arrived  attars  of  puberty,  will,  like  a 
high-bred,  well-mettled  horfc,  champ  the  bit, 
and  fpurn  the  earth,  impatient  of  rcftraint.  He 
will  have  his  period  of  intoxication.  Provided 
its  date  be  fliort,  it  feci ns  as  if  it  were  fcarcely 
to  be  regretted.  The  feafon  of  fobriety  and 
rcficclion  will  take  its  turn ;  and,  if  then  a  wife, 
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a  confederate;:  ana  an  affectionate ,  friend,  could 
lend  his  alii  (lance  to  the  genuine  operations  of 
the-,  mind,    the  event  would  be  inexpreffibly 
aufpicious. 

There  is  nothing  more  contrary  to  true  juflice 
-and  enlightened  morality,  than  the  unfparing 
harfhfiefs  with  which  the  old  frequently  cenfure 
the  extravagancies  of  the  young.  Enamoured 
of  black  forebodings,.,  and  gorged  with  miian- 
thropy,  they  pour  out  their  ill-omened  prophely- 
ings  with  unpitying  cruelty.  The  fober,  the 
dull,  the  obedient,  lads  that  have  no  will  and  no 
underftan.ding  of  their  own,  arc  the  only  .themes 
of  their,  eulogium.  They  know  no  touch  of 
candour  and  liberal  juflice.  They  make  no 
allowance  for  the  mutability  of  youth,  and  have 
no  generous  prefentiment  of  their  future  recolr 
leclion  and  wifdom.  They  never  forgive  a 
fingle  offence.  They  judge  of  characters  from 
one  accidental  failing,  and  will  not  deign  to  turn, 
their  attention  to  thofc  great  and  admirable  qua7 
lilies,  by  which  this  one  failing,  it  may  be,  is 
amply  redeemed.  They  may  be  compared  to 
that  tyrant  of  antiquity  who,intending  to  convey 
a  (ymbolical  Ieflbn  upon  the  principles  of  defpor. 
tifm,  paffed  through  a  field  of  corn,  and  ftruct 
off  overyear  that  had  the  audacity  to  rear  its 

head 
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head  above  the  did!  arid  infipid  level  tifitrfefc 
low*. 

In  the  inidft  however  of  the  candid  andlibefy 
indulgence  which  is  fo  amply  due  to*  juvenile 
years,  we  riiuft  not  forget  the  principles  of*  Impar- 
tial judgment.  It  will  often  be  our  duty  to 
regret,  while  we  forgive.  '  It  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  excefles  of  youth,  riot  only  leave 
an  unfavourable  ftain  upon  the  reputation,  but 
that  they  corrupt  the  difpofition,  and  debafe  the* 
character.  It  is  not  every  youthful  folly  that 
men  {hake  off  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. The  wild  and  inconfiderate  boy  will 
often  entail  fome  of  the  worft  features  of  bid 
character  on  the  man* 

Owing  to  this  it  is,  that  we  frequently  meet 
tvith  that  mixed  character  in  the  adult  Ovef 
which  humanity  weeps.  We  have  often  occa-t 
lion  to  obferve  the  moft  admirable  talents,  and 
even  the  moft  excellent  difpofitions,  in '  men, 
whofe  talents  and  virtues  are  neverthelefe  ren- 
dered abortive  by  fome  habitual  indifcretknw 
Thefe  men  a  well-formed  mind  cannot  fail  to 
love.  Their  very  weaknefs  caufes  a  peculiaf 
kind  of  tendernefs  to  mix  itfelf  with  our  love* 
But  they  go  out  of  the  world,  having  excited  it* 
admiration,  not  added  to  the  ftock  of  good  ;  of 

their 
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their  ufefulnefs,  if  ufeful  they  have  been,  falls  in- 
finitely fliort  of  that  which  their  great  qualities 
would  have  enabled  them  to  produce. 

Sometimes  however  the  ill  confequence  that 
remains  from  the  impreflion  of  youthful  follies, 
is  much  worfe  than  this.  The  talents  remain, 
but  the  character  becomes  debauched.  The 
men  excite  our  admiration,  but  we  view  their 
powers  with  lefe  of  hope,  than  terror.  The  in- 
genuoufneis,  the  (implicity  of  a  good  heart,  are 
extinguifhed.  They  become  crafty  and  deceit- 
ful. Pofiefled  with  an  unhallowed  fpirit  of  am- 
bition, the  purity  and  fervour  of  benevolence  in 
them  are  loft.  They  are  launched  perhaps  upon 
the  ocean  of  affairs ;  they  mix  with  the  giddy 
Icene  of  fafhion ;  they  are  initiated  in  all  the  de- 
grading arts,  by  which  extravagance  is  fupported, 
and  fudden  fortune  is  acquired ;  and  they  prey 
upon  the  unwary  and  the  induftrious,  unlcfs  op- 
portunity and  policy  (hould  call  them  to  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  their  country. 
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ESSAY    I. 


toW  RICHES  AND  POVERTY. 

1  HERE  is  nothing  that  deferves  to  be 
tnore  minately  watched,  than  what  may  be 
fryled  an  intemperate  fpirit  of  philofbphy. 

The  ftc"l  that  carried  this  fpirit  to  the  mod  ri- 
diculous eitreme  among  the  ancients,  were  the 
Stoics. 

One  of  the  deeifions  of  this  fpirit  is,  that 
riches  are  no  benefit,  and  poverty  no  evil. 

If  this  maxim  were  true,  particularly  the 
latter  member,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  the  chief 
Argument  in  favour  of  political  reform  and 
amendment  would  be  fhown  to  be  utterly  falfe. 
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The  reverfe  of  this  maxim,  it  fhould  fecm, 
ought  to  be  received.  Poverty  is  an  enormous 
evil.  By  poverty  I  underftand  the  (late  of  a 
man  poflefling  no  permanent  property,  in  a 
country  where  wealth  and  luxury  have  already 
gained  a  fecure  eflablifhmcnt. 

He  then  that  is  born  to  poverty,  may  be  faid, 
under  another  name,  to  be  born  a  flave. 

A  boy  of  a  thoughtful  and  reflecting  turn, 
will  frequently  look  forward  in  this  refpecl  to 
the  ftate  of  manhood,  with  an  aching  heart. 
Now,  he  will  exclaim,  I  am  maintained  by  the 
induftry  of  others  ;  I  am  freed  from  all  folici- 
tude  about  the  fupply  of  tomorrow.  But  here- 
after I  fhall  be  told,  You  (hall  not  have  the 
ncceffcrics  of  the'  day  without  the  labour  of  thfe 
day ;  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  fhall  he 
cat*."  His  (late  in  fevcral  refpects  rcfcmbles 
the  prophetic  denunciation  of  Jefus  Chrift  to  the 
apoiile  Peter  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  fay  unto  thee, 
When  thou  waft  young,  thou  girdedft  thyfe!£ 
and  walked  ft  whither  thou  woukleft:  but  when 
thmi  (halt  be  old,  thou  (bait  firctch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  fhall  gird  thee,  and  cany 
thee  whither  thou  wouldcft  not-f-."  In  reality 
however,  the  child  and  the  adult  are  both  Haves 
ia  different  ways:  when  we  put  on  the  manly 

*  II  TbdL  Chap,  iii,  vtr.  10.     f  J**8*  Chap,  xxi,  tot.  i&» 
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gown,  we  only  change  one  fpecics  of  defpot  for 
another. 

But,  it  will  be  afked,  is  not  the  complaint 
here  recited,  unreafonable  and  unjuft  ?  Is  any 
man  entitled  to  claim  through  life,  that  he 
fhould  be  maintained  by  the  induftry  of  others  ? 

Certainly  not.  The  injuftice  I  fufFer,  is  not 
in  the  actual  labour,  but  in  the  quantity  of  that 
labour.  If  no  man  were  abfolutcly  compelled 
to  perform  a  greater  (hare  of  labour  than,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  members  in  the  com- 
munity, was  neccfiary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
community,  he  would  have  no  right  to  complain 
on  that  account.  But  the  labour  then  required, 
would  be  diminished  to  a  tenth,  perhaps  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  labour  now  impofed  upon  the 
bufbandman  and  artificer*. 

The  evil  of  poverty  principally  conlifts  of 
the  following  particulars :  leaving  out  of  the 
enumeration  the  frequently  experienced  infufn- 
ciency  of  labour  to  maintain  the  poor ;  the  ufual 
accident  of  men's  being  thruft  out  of  their  cuf- 
toitiary  train  of  induftry  and  refource  for  bread 
by  the  fluctuations  of  fociety ;  and  the  want  of  a 
fuitablc  provifion    for  ficknefs,  infirmity    and 


age. 


»  Political  Juftice,  Book  VIII,  Chap.  VI,  octavo  edition. 
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We  will  confine  ourfelvcs  to  points  of  more 
tinivcrfal  application. 

Firft,  the  abridgment  of  life,  and  privation  of 
the  enjoyments  of  life. 

As  to  the  abridgment  of  life  we  arc  fcarccly 
competent  judges,  (incc  wealth,  expended  in 
fenfuality  and  indulgence,  is  fcarcely  lefs  inimi- 
cal to  the  protradlion  of  exigence.  Every  one 
can  fee  however,  that  inordinate  labour  produces 
untimely  decrepitude.  Every  one  can  conceive 
the  varieties  of  pain  and  difeafc,  which  accrue 
from  the  reftraint  of  our  limbs,  the  intemperate 
cxcrcifc  of  the  mufcles,  and  a  continual  expo- 
sure to  the  inclemency  of  the  fcafons. 

That  the  poor  arc  peculiarly  fubjected  to  a 
privation  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  obliged 
to  content  themfelves  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  cxiftencc  with  that  negative  happinefs 
which  confifls  in  the  abicnce  of  pain,  is  a  point 
too  evident  to  need  ill  ufi  rat  ion. 

Secondly,  the  poor  arc  condemned  to  a  want 
of  that  leifure  which  is  ncceflliry  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  They  arc  the  predeilinated 
vidlims  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  They  are 
compelled  for  the  mod  part  to  rant  with  thofe 
creatures,  that  exift  only  for  a  few  years,,  and 

then  are  as  if  they  had  never  been.     They 

merely 
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merely  vegetate.  The  whole  of  t he  powers  they 
poflefs,  is  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  miferable 
expedients  to  piotract  their  exigence.  What- 
ever  he  the  prejudice,  the  weakness  or  the  fu- 
perftition  of  their  age  and  country,  they  have 
fcarcely  any  chance  to  efcape  from  it.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  reflect,  how  few  moments  they  can 
have  of  complacence,  of  exultation,  of  homed 
pride,  or  of  joy.  Theirs  is  a  neutral  exidence. 
They  go  forward  with  their  heads  bowed  down 
to  the  earth,  in  a  mournful  flate  of  inanity 
and  torpor.  Yet,  like  the  victims  of  Circe, 
they  have  the  underftanding  left  ever  and  anon 
to  afford  them  a  glimpfe  of  what  they  might 
have  been.  In  this  refpect  they  are  more  unfor- 
tunate than  the  beads. 

Thirdly,  even  thofe  who  efcape  from  the  ge- 
neral fentence  of  ignorance,  are  haunted  with 
the  ills  of  poverty  in  another  fhape.  Leifure 
well  employed  is  the  mod  invaluable  benefit 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  If  they  have 
had  leifure  to  accumulate  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  they  have  not  the  leifure  to  con- 
ftrucl  them.  Even  if  their  immediate  avocation 
have  fomething  in  it  analogous  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect,  dill  they  are  not  carried  whi- 
ther they  would,  but  whither  they  would  not. 
Wherever  almod  we  find  the  records  of  talents 
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and  genius,  we  find  a  man  impelled  by  accw 
dent,  hurried  by  neceflity,  and  the  nobleft  con- 
ceptions of  his  mind  rendered  abortive  by  the 
ills  of  fortune.  There  is  no  plant  that  requires 
to  be  fo  affiduoufly  tended,  and  fo  much 
favoured  by  every  incidental  and  fubordinate 
circumftance,  as  the  effufions  of  fancy,  and  the 
difcpveries  of  fcience. 

While  fuch  appear  to  me  the  genuine  effect* 
of  poverty,  never  will  I  infult  the  facred  pre- 
fence  of  its  victims,  by  telling  them  that  poverty 
is  no  evil ! 

Hence  alio  we  may  be  led  to  perceive  the 
miftake  of  thofe  pcrfons  who  affirm,  that  the 
wants  which  are  of  the  firft  neceflity,  are  incon- 
fiderable,  and  are  eafily  fupplied. 

No  ;  fhat  is  not  inconiiderable,  which  cannot 
be  purchafed  but  by  the  facrifice  of  the  beft  part 
of  my  time,  and  the  firft  fruit  of  my  labours. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  fociety  at  the  period  in 
which  I  am  born  into  the  world.  I  cannot  re- 
medy the  evil,  and  therefore  muft  fpbmit  to  it. 
I  ought  to  work  up  my  mind  to  endure  it  with 
courage ;  I  fhould  yield  with  a  chearful  and 

aclive  temper  to  the  inequality  of  my  burthen  ; 

« 

but  it  is  neither  neceflary  nor  dcfirable  that  I 
fhould   be  infenfible  to  the  true  ftate  of  the 

pale; 
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Addifbn  Iudicroufly  exclaims  in  his  tragedy 
ofCato: 

What  pity  'tis 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  fcrve  our  country ! 

If  the  condition  of  human  life  correfponded  in- 
deed with  this  patriotic  wifh,  a  man  might  con- 
tent himfelf  to  pafs  through  one  of  its  repetitions 
under  the  preffure  of  great  diiad vantages.  But, 
when  we  recollect  that  wc  appear  but  once  upon 
this  theatre,  that  our  life  is  (hort  and  precarious, 
that  we  rife  out  of  nothing,  and  that,  when  we 
die,  we  "  pais  a  bourne  from  which  no  traveller 
returns  * ;"  wc  cannot  but  deeply  regret,  that 
pur  exertions  are  Cq  many  ways  fettered  and 
drawn  afide  from  their  true  direction,  and  that 
the  life  we  would  improve  for  happinefs  or  for 
honour,  is  almoft  inevitably  rendered  in  a  great 
degree  abortive. 

The  genuine  wealth  of  man  is  leiftire,  when 
it  meets  with  a  difpofition  to  improve  it.  All 
other  riches  are  of  petty  and  inconfiderable  va- 
lue. 

Is  there  not  a  ftate  of  (bcicty  practicable,  in 
which  leilure  (hall  be  made  the  inheritance  of 
every  one  of  its  members  ? 

*  Shakefpear* 
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ESSAY     II. 


OF  AVARICE  AND  PROFUSION. 

W  H I  CH  character  deferves  our  preference, 
the  man  of  avaricious  habits,  or  of  profufe  ones  ? 

Which  of  the  two  conduces  himfelf  in  the  man- 
ner moft  beneficial  to  fociety  ?  Which  of  the 
two  is  actuated  by  motives  the  mod  confonant 
to  juftice  and  virtue  ? 

Riches  and  poverty  are  in  fome  degree  nece£ 
farily  incidental  to  the  focial  exiftence  of  man. 
There  is  no  alternative,  but  that  men  muft  either 
have  their  portion  of  labour  affigned  them  by 
the  fociety  at  large,  and  the  produce  collected 
into  a  common  {lock  ;  or  that  each  man  muft  be 
left  to  exert  the  portion  of  induftry,  and  culti- 
vate the  habits  of  economy,  to  which  his  mind 
fhall  prompt  him. 

The  firft  of  thefe  modes  of  exiftence  {teferves 
our  fixed  difapprobation  *.     It  is  a  ftate  of  fla- 
very  and  imbecility.     It  reduces  the  exertions  of 
a  human  being  to  the  level  of  a  piece  of  mecha- 
nifm,  prompted  by  no  perfonal  motives,  com- 

*  Political  Juftice,  Book  VIII,  Chap.  II,  o&avo  edition. 

penfate4 
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penfated  and  alleviated  by  no  genuine  paflions. 
It  puts  an  end  to  that  independence  and  indivi- 
duality, which  are  the  genuine  characteriftics  of 
an  intellectual  exiflence,  and  without  which  no- 
thing eminently  honourable,  generous  or  de- 
lightful can  in  any  degree  fubfift. 

Inequality  therefore  being  to  a  certain  extent 
-unavoidable,  it  is  the  province  of  juflice  and  vir- 
tue to  counteract  the  practical  evils  which  ine- 
quality has  a  tendency  to  produce.  It  is  certain 
that  men  will  differ  from  each  other  in  their  de- 
grees of  induftry  and  economy.  But  it  is  not 
left  certain,  that  the  wants  of  one  man  are  fimi- 
lar  to  the  wants  of  another,  and  that  the  fame 
things  will  conduce  to  the  improvement  and 
happinefs  of  each,  except  fb  far  as  either  is  cor- 
rupted by  the  oppreflive  and  tyrannical  condi- 
tion of  the  fbciety  in  which  he  is  born.  The 
nature  of  man  requires,  that  each  man  fhould 
be  trufted  with  a  difcretionary  power.  The 
principles  of  virtue  require,  that  the  advantages 
exifling  in  any  community  fhould  be  equally 
adminifiered ;  or  that  the  inequalities  which 
inevitably  arifc,  fhould  be  reprefied,  and  kept 
{town  within  as  narrow  limits  as  poffiblc. 

Does  the  conduct  of  the  avaricious  man,  or 
pf  the  man  of  profufion,  beft  contribute  to  this 
end} 

That 
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That  we  may  ,try  tj?e  qucftion  in  the  Jffo& 
impartial  manner,  wp  wilj  fet  put  of  the  ;yicw 
the  man  who  fubjects  himfelf  tp  expenses  wbjch 
he  is  unable  to  difcharge.    We  will  fupppie  it 
admitted,  that  the  conduct  of  the  man,  wbofe 
proceedings  tend  to  a  continual  accumulation  of 
debt,  is  eminently  pernicious.     It  does  not  con- 
tribute to  his  own   happinefs.     It   drives   him 
to   the  perpetual  practice  of   fubterfuges.     It 
obliges  him  to  treat  men,  not  according  to  their 
wants  or  their  merits,  but  according  to  their 
importunity.     It  fixes  on  him  an  ever  gnawing 
anxiety  that  poifons  all  his  pleasures.     He  is 
altogether  a  ftranger  to  that  genuine  lightneis 
of  heart,  which  charadtcrifes  the-  man  at  eafe, 
and  the  man  of  virtue.     Care  has  placed  her 
brand  confpicuous  on  his  brow.     He  is  fubjefl: 
to  occafional  paroxyfms   of  ahguifh  which  no 
luxuries  or  fplendour  can  compensate.     He  ac- 
cufes  the  fyftem  of  nature  of  poifbnous.  infection, 
but  the  evil  is  in  his  own  fyftem  of  conduct. 

The  pains  he  fullers  in  himfelf  are  the  obvious 
counterpart  of  the  evils  he  inflicts  upon  others. 
He  might  have  forcfeen  the  effects  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  that  forcfight  might  have  taught 
him  to  avoid  it.  But  forefight  was  in  many 
inftances  to  them  impracticable.  They  fuffer, 
not  in  confcqucncc  of  their  own  extravagance. 

They 
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They  cannot  take  to  themfelves  the  miferable 
consolation,  that,  if  now  they  are  diftrefied,  they 
have  at  leaft  lavifhed  their  money  themfelves, 
and  had  their  period  of  profufion  and  riot. 

There  is  no  realbn  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
impartial  juftice,  why  one  man   fhould  work, 
while  another  man  is  idle.      Mechanical  and 
daily  labour  is  the  deadlieft  foe  to  all  that  is  great 
and  admirable  in  the  human  mind.     But  the 
fpendthrift  is  not  merely  content,  that  other  men 
Should  labour,  while  he  is  idle.     They  have  re- 
conciled themfelves  to  that.     They  have  found 
that,  though  unjuft  in  itfelf,  they  cannot  change 
the  fvftem  of  political  fbciety  ;  and  they  fubmit 
to  their  lot.     They  confole  themfelves  with  re- 
collecting the  ftipulated  compenfation  of  their 
Jabours.     But  he  is  not  fatisfied  that  they  fhould 
labour  for  his  gratification  :  he  obliges  them  to 
do  this  gratuitoufly  ;  he  trifles  with  their  expect- 
ations ;  he  baffles  their  hopes ;  he  fubjedts  them 
to  a  long  fucceffion  of  tormenting  uncertainties. 
They  labour  indeed  ;  but  they  do  not  confume 
the  commodities  they  produce,  nor  derive  the 
fmalleft  advantage  from  their  induftry.     '<  We 
bave  laboured ;   and  other  men  have  entered 
into  the  fruits  of  our  labours  *." 

Setting  therefore  out  of  the  queftion  the  man 

*  John,  Chap,  tin,  ver.  38. 

who 
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who  fubjects  himfelf  to  expences  which  he  is 
unable  to  difbharge,  it  may  prove  i  attractive  to 
us  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  fo 
currently  eftablifhcd  in  human  focicty,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  rich  man  to  live  up  to  his  fortune. 

Induftry  has  been  thought  a  pleafing  fpecta- 
cle.  What  more  delightful  than  to  lee  our  pro- 
vinces covered  with  corn,  and  our  ports  crowded 
with  veflels  ?  What  more  admirable  than  the 
products  of  human  ingenuity  ?  magnificent 
buildings,  plentiful  markets,  immenfe  cities  i 
How  innumerable  the  arts  of  the  lefs  favoured 
members  of  fbcicty  to  extort  from  the  wealthy 
fbmc  portion  of  their  riches  ?  How  many  paths 
have  been  flruck  out  for  the  acquifition  of  mo- 
ney ?  How  various  are  the  channels  of  our  trade  ? 
(low  coftly  and  curious  the  different  clafles  of 
Our  manufactures  ?  Is  not  this  much  better, 
than  that  the  great  mafs  of  fbciety  fhould  wear 
put  a  miferable  exiftence  in  idlenefs  and  want  ? 

It  is  thus  that  fuperficial  obfervers  have  rea- 
soned, and  thefc  have  been  termed  the  elements 
of  political  wifdom.  It  has  been  inferred,  that 
the  moft  commendable  proceeding  in  a  man  of 
wealth,  is  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  his 
country,  and  to  fpend  as  large  a  portion  of  his 
property  as  pofliblc  in  generating  this  l)cautiful 
fpcctaclc  of  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  in- 
6  dufirioufly 
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duftrioufly  employed,  well  fee',  warmly  clothed, 
cleanly  and  contented. 

Another  view  of  the  fubject  which  has  led  to 
the  fame  conclufion  is,  that  the  wealth  any  man. 
pofleffes  is  Co  much  of  pleafure  and  happinefs, 
capable  ofbeing  enjoyed,  partly  by  himfelf,  partly 
by  others  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fcatter  the  feeds 
of  pleafure  and  happinefs  as  widely  as  pofliblc  ; 
and  that  it  is  more  ufeful  that  he  fhould  ex- 
change his  fiiperfluity  for  their  labour,  than  that 
he  (hould  maintain  them  in  idlenefs  and  depend- 
ence. 

Thefc  views  of  the  fubjeft  are  both  of  them 
erroneous.  Money  is  the  reprefentative  and  the 
means  of  exchange  to  real  commodities ;  it  is 
no  real  commodity  itfelf.  The  wages  of  the 
labourer  and  theartifan  have  always  been  fmall; 
and,  as  long  as  the  extreme  inequality  of  condi- 
tions fubfifts,  will  always  remain  10.  If  the  rich 
man  would  fubftantially  relieve  the  burthens  of 
the  poor,  exclufive  of  the  improvement  he  may 
communicate  to  their  understandings  or  their 
temper,  it  mutt  be  by  taking  upon  himfelf  a  part 
of  their  labour,  and  not  by  fetting  them  tafks. 
All  other  relief  is  partial  and  temporary. 

Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  in  England,. 
there  was  little  of  manufacture,  and  little  compa- 
ratively of  manual  labour.     Yet  the  great  pro- 
prietors; 
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prietors  found  then,  as  they  find  now,  that  tbey 
could  not  centre  the  employment  of  their  wealth 
entirely  in  themfelves ;  they  could  not  devour 
to  their  own  (hare  all  the  corn  and  oxen  and 
fheep  they  were  pleafed  to  call  their  property. 
There  were  not  then  commodities,  decorations? 
of  their  perfons,  their  wives  and  their  hoiifes, 
fufficient  to  con  fume  their  fuperfluity.    Thofc 
which  exifted,  were  cumbrous  and  durable,  a 
legacy  handed  down  from  one  generation  to' 
another  ;  not  as  now,  a  perpetual  drain  for  wealth 
and  fpur  to  induftry.     They  generoufly  there- 
fore gave  away  what  they  could  not  expend,  that 
it  might  not  rot  upon  their  hands.     It  was  equi- 
table however  in  their- idea,  that  they  (hould  re- 
ceive   fome   compenfation    for  their  benefits. 
What  they  required  of  their  beneficiaries,  \va* 
♦hat  they  (hould  wear  their  liveries,  and  by  their 
perfonal  attendance  contribute  to  the  (plendour 
of  their*  lords. 

It  happened  then,  as  it  muft  always  happen, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  could 
not  be  entirely  ftarved  out  of  the  world. 

The  commodities  that  fubftantially  contribute 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  human  fpecies,  form  a 
very  (hort  catalogue.  They  demand  from  us 
but  a  (lender  portion  of  induftry.  If  thefc  only 
were  produced,  and  fufficicntly  produced,  the 
x  (pctirs 
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fpecies  of  man  would  be  continued.     If  the  la- 
bour .necefiarily  required  to  produce  them  were 
equitably  divided  among  the  poor,  and  ftill  more 
if  it  were  equitably   divided  among  all,  each 
man's  (hare  of  labour  would  be  light,  and  his 
portion  of  leifure  would  be  ample.     There  was 
a  time,  when  this  leifure  would  have  been  of 
fmall  Comparative  value.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  applied  to  the 
moft  important  purpofes.     Thofc  hours  which 
are  not  required  for  the  production  of  the  nc- 
-ceflaries  of  life,  may  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  underftanding,  the  enlarging  our  ftoct 
of  knowledge,  the  refining  our  taftc,  and  thus 
opening  to  us  new  and  more  exquifitc  iburccs  of 
enjoyment.  It  ;s  not  ncccilary  that  all  our  hours 
of  leifure  (hould   be  dedicated  to  intellectual 
purfuits  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  well-being  of 
man  would  be  bed  promoted  by  the  production 
of  ibme  fuperfluities  and  luxuries,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  fuch  as  an  ill-imagined  and  exclu- 
sive vanity  now  teaches  us  to  admire ;  but  there 
is  no  reafon  in  the  iyftem  of  the  univcrfe  or  the 
nature  of  man,  why  any  individual  fhould  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

It  was  perhaps  neccflary  that  a  period  of  mo* 
nopoly  and  oppreffion  fhould  fiibfift,  before  a 
period  of  cultivated  equality  could  fubfift.     Sa- 
vages 
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Vagcs  perhaps  would  riever  have  been  excited  td 
the  difcovery  of  truth  and  the  invention  of  arty 
but  by  the  narrow  motives  which  fuch  a  period  af- 
fords. But  furely,  after  the  favage  date  has  ceafed, 
and  men  have  fet  out  in  the  glorious  career  of 
difcovery  and  invention,  monopoly  and  oppref- 
Con  cannot  be  neceflary  to  prevent  them  from 
returning  to  a  date  of  barbarifm.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  a  (late  of  cultivated  equality,  is  that 
date  which,  in  fpcculation  and  theory,  appears 
mod  confonant  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  mod 
conducive  to  the  extend  ve  difFufion  of  felicity. 

It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  take  this  date  as  A 
fort  of  polar  dar,  in  our  fpeculations  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  human  actions.  Without  entering  intd 
the  quedion  whether  fuch  a  date  can  be  realifed 
in  its  utmod  extent,  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  mode  of  fbciety  bed,  which  rnoft 
nearly  approaches  this  date.  It  is  dcfirable  that 
there  fhould  be,  in  any  rank  of  fociety,  as  little 
as  may  be  of  that  luxury,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  contribute  to  the  fpurious  gratifications  of 
Vanity ;  that  thofe  who  are  lead  favoured  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  fhould  be  condemned  to  the 
fmallcd  practicable  portion  of  compulfory  la- 
bour ;  and  that  no  man  fhould  be  obliged  to  de-*v 
tote  his  life  to  the  fervitude  of  a  galley-flave^ 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  bead. 

Ho*r 
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How  far  does  the'  condudl  of  the  rich  man 
who  lives  up  to  his  fortune  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  avaricious  man  on  the  other,  contribute 
to  the  placing  of  human  beings  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed  ? 

Every  man  who  invents  a'  new  luxury,  adds 
fo  much  to  the  quantity  of  labour  entailed  on 
the  lower  orders  of  fociety.  The  fame  may  be 
affirmed  of  every  man  who  adds  a  new  difh  to 
his  table,  or  who  impofes  a  new  tax  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  his  country.  It  is  a  grofs  and  ridi- 
culous error  to  fuppofe  that  the  rich  pay  for  any 
thing.  There  is  no  wealth  in  the  world  except 
this,  the  labour  of  man  *.  What  is  mifnamed 
Wealth*  is  merely  a  power  veiled  in  certain  in- 
dividuals by  the  inftitutions  of  fociety,  to  compel 
others  to  labour  for  their  benefit.  So  much  la-  . 
hour  is  requifite  to  produce1  the  ncccflaries  of 
life ;  fo  much  more  to  produce  thofe  fuperfluities 
which  at  prefent  exift  in  any  country.  Every 
new  luxury  is  a  new  weight  thrown  into  the  fcale. 
The  poor  are  fcarcely  ever  benefited  by  this.  It 
adds  a  certain  portion  to  the  mafs  of  their  la- 
bour; but  it  adds  nothing  to  their  conveniences  *• 
Their  wages  are  not  changed.  They  are  paid 
no  more  now  for  the  work  of  ten  hours,  than 
before  for  the  work  01  eight.     They  fupport  the 

•  Political  Juftice,  Book  VIII,  Chap.  II,  o&avo  edition. 

N  burtheu ; 
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burthen  ;  but  they  come  in  for  no  (bare  of  the 
fruit.     If  a  rich  man  employ  the  poor  in  break- 
ing up  land  and  cultivating  its  ufeful  produc- 
tions, he  may  be  their  benefactor.     But,  if  he 
employ  them  in  erecting   palaces,   in  linking 
canals,  in  laying  out  his  parks,  and  modelling 
his  pleafure-grounds,  he  will  be  found,  when 
rightly  considered,  their  enemy.     He  is  adding 
to  the  weight  of  oppreffion,  and  the  vaft  accu- 
mulation of  labour,  by  which  they  are  already 
funk  beneath  the  level  of  the  brutes.     His  rnif- 
taken  munificence  fpreads  its  baleful  effects  on 
every  fide ;  and  he  is  entailing  curfes  on  men  hcv 
never  faw,  and  pofterity  yet  unborn. 

Such  is  the  real  tendency  of  the  conduct  of 
that  fo  frequently  applauded  character,  the  rich 
man  who  lives  up  to  his  fortune.  His  houfesV 
his  gardens,  his  equipages,  his  horfes,  the  luxury 
of  his  table,  and  the  number  of  his  fervants,  are 
fo  many  articles  that  may  affume  the  name  of 
munificence,  but  that  in  reality  are  but  added 
expedients  for  grinding  the  poor,  and  filling  up 
the  meafure  of  human  calamity.  Let  us  fee 
what  is  the  tendency  of  the  conduct  of  the  ava- 
ricious man  in  this  refpect. 

He  recognifes,  in  his  proceedings  at  leaft,  if 
not  as  an  article  of  his  creed,  that  great  principle 
of  auftere  and  immutable  juftice,  that  the  claims 

of 
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of  the.  rich  man  are  no  more  extend  ve  than  thofe 
or  the  poor,  to  the  fumptuoufnefs  and  pamper- 
ings  of  human  exigence.  He  watches  over  his 
expenditure  with  unintcrmitted  fcrupulofity ; 
and,  though  enabled  to  indulge  hi mfelf  in  luxu- 
ries, he  has  the  courage  to  praclife  an  entire 
felf-denial. 

It  may  be  alleged  indeed  that,  if  he  do  not 
confume  his  wealth  upon  himfelf,  neither  does 
he  impart  it  to  another ;  he  carefully  locks  it  up, 
and  pertinacioufly  withholds  it  from  general 
ufe.  But  this  point  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
rightly  underftood.  The  true  development  and 
definition  of  the  nature  of  wealth  have  not  been 
applied  to  illuflrate  it.  Wealth  confifts  in  this 
only,  the  commodities  raifed  and  foftereel  by  hu- 
man labour.  But  he  locks  up  neither  corn,  nor 
oxen,  nor  clothes,  nor  houfes.  Thefc  things 
are  ufed  and  confumed  by  his  contemporaries, 
as  truly  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  if  he  were  a 
beggar.  He  is  the  lineal  fucceflbr  of  thofe  reli- 
gious fanatics  of  former  ages,  who  conveyed  to 
their  heirs  all  that  they  had,  and  took  themfelves 
an  oath  of  voluntary  poverty.  If  he  mean  to  act 
as  the  enemy  of  mankind,  he  is  wretchedly  de- 
ceived. Like  the  dotard  in  Efop's  fables,  when 
he  examines  his  hoard,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
locked  up  nothing  but  pebbles  and  dirt. 

Na  His 
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His  conduct  is  much  lefs  pernicious  to  man- 
kind, and  much  more  nearly  conformable  to 
the  unalterable  principles  of  juflice,  than  that 
of  the  man  who  difburfes  his  income  in  what  has 
been  termed,  a  liberal  and  fpirited  ftyle.  It  re- 
mains to  compare  their  motives,  and  to  confider 
which  of  them  has  familiarifcd  himfclf  moil  truly 
with  the  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  when  a  man,  like  the 
perfbn  of  fplendour  and  magnificence,  is  found 
continually  offending  againft  the  rights,  and 
adding  to  the  mifcries,  of  mankind ;  and  when 
it  appears,  in  addition  to  this,'  that  all  his  ex- 
pences  are  direcled  to  the  pampering  his  de- 
bauched appetites,  or  the  indulging  au  often- 

tatious  and  arrogant  temper ; It  is  not,  I  fay, 

to  be  fuppofed  in  this  cafe,  that  the  man  is  actu- 
ated by  very  virtuous  and  commendable  mo- 
tives. 

It  would  be  idle  to  hold  up  the  mifer  as  a 
pattern  of  benevolence.  But  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  found  an  untenable  pofition  to  fay,  that  his 
mind  is  in  the  habit  of  frequently  recurring  to 
the  beft  principles  of  morality.  He  flrips  the 
world  of  its  gaudy  plumage,  and  views  it  in  its 
genuine  colours.  He  eftimates  fplcndid  equi- 
pages and  coftly  attire,  exaclly,  or  nearly,  at 
their  true  value.     He  feels  with  acute  fcnfibiliry 
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the  folly  of  wading  the  wealth  of  a  province 
upon  a  meal.  He  knows  that  a  man  may  be  as 
alert,  as  vigorous,  and  as  happy,  whofe  food  is 
the  roots  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  drink  the  run- 
ning dream.  He  underllancls  all  this  in  the 
feme  fenfe  and  with  the  fame  perfpicuity,  as  the 
profoundeft  philofbpher. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  he  exaggerates  his  prin- 
ciples, and  applies  them  to  points  to  which  upon 
better  examination  they  would  not  be  found  ap- 
plicable. His  fydem  would  not  only  drive  out 
of  the  world  that  luxury,  which  unnerves  and 
debafes  the  men  that  pra&ife  it,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  all  the  oppreflion,  ignorance  and 
guilt  which  infeft  the  face  of  the  earth  :  it  is  alio 
inimical  to  thofe  arts,  by  which  life  is  improved, 
the  understanding  cultivated,  and  the  tade  re- 
fined. It  would  dedroy  painting,  and  mufic, 
and  the  fplendour  of  public  exhibitions.  Li- 
terature itfelf  would  languidi  under  its  frigid 
empire.  But  our  cenfure  would  be  extenfive 
indeed,  if  we  condemned  every  enthufiaft  of 
any  fcience  or  principle,  who  exaggerated  its 
maxims. 

After  every  deduction,  it  will  dill  be  found 
that  the  mifer  -confiders  himfelf  as  a  man,  en- 
titled to  expend  upon  himfelf  only  what  the 
wants  of  man  require.    He  fees,  and  truly  fees, 
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the  folly  of  profuGon.  It  is  this  perception  of 
the  genuine  principles  of  morality,  it  is  this  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  unavailable  truth,  that  fupport  him 
in  the  lyftcm  of  conduct  he  has  chofen.  He 
perceives,  when  you  endeavour  to  perfuade  him 
to  alter  his  iyftem,  that  your  arguments  are  the 
arguments  ef  ftphifiry  and  mifrcprefentation. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  he  would  not  he  able  con- 
flan  tly  to  rcfift  the  force  of  expostulation  and  the 
fhafts  of  ridicule.  Were  it  not  for  this,  he  could 
not  fubmit  to  the  uniform  practice  of  fclf-denial, 
and  the  general  obloquy  he  encounters  from  a 
world  of  which  he  is  comparatively  the  bene- 
factor. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  genuine  rcfult  of  the 
comparifon  between  the  votary  of  avarice  and  the 
man  of  profufion.  It  by  no  means  follows  from 
the  preference  we  feel  compelled  to  cede  to  the 
former,  that  he  is  not  fairly  chargeable  with 
enormous  miftakes.  Money,  though  in  itfelf 
deftituteof  any  real  value,  is  an  engine  enabling 
us  to  veft  the  actual  commodities  of  life  in  fuch 
pcrfons  and  objects,  as  our  undcrftandings  may 
point  out  to  us.  This  engine,  which  might  be 
applied  to  mod  admirable  purpofcs,  the  mifcr 
pcnftantly  refutes  to  employ.  The  ufc  of  wealth 
is  no  doubt  a  icience  attended  with  uncommon 
difficulties.     But  it  is  not  left  evident  that,  by  a 
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matter  in  the  fciencc,  it  might  be  applied,  to 
chear  the  miferable,  to  relieve  the  oppreflcd,  to 
affift  the  manly  adventurer,  to  advance  fcience, 
and  to  encourage  art.  A  rich  man,  guided  by 
tbe  genuine  principles  of  virtue,  would  be  muni- 
ficent, though  not  with  that  fpurious  munifi- 
cence that  has  fb  often  ufurped  the  name.  It 
may  however  almofl  be  doubted  whether  the 
conduct  of  the  mifcr,  who  wholly  abflains  from 
the  ufc  of  riches,  be  not  more  advantageous  to 
mankind,  than  the  conduct  of  the  man  who, 
with  honourable  intentions,  is  continually  mif- 
applying  his  wealth  to  what  he  calls  public  be- 
nefits and  charitable  ufes. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked  that  the  prejudice 
and  folly  of  the  world  has  frequently  bellowed 
the  epithet  of  mifcr  upon  a  man,  merely  for  the 
parfimony  and  fimplicity  of  his  flyle  of  living, 
who  has  been  found,  whenever  a  real  and  un- 
qucflionable  occafion  occurred,  to  be  actuated 
by  the  bell  charities  and  the  mod  liberal  fpirit  in 
his  treatment  of  others.  Such  a  man  might 
anfwer  his  calumniators  in  the  words  of  Louis 
the  twelfth  of  France,  I  had  rather  my  coun- 
trymen fhould  laugh  at  my  parfimony,  than 
weep  for  my  injuftice  and  oppreffion. 

This  fpeculation  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  avarice  and  profufion,  may  perhaps  be  found 
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to  be  of  greater  importance  than  at  firft  fight 
might  be  imagined.  It  includes  in  it  the  firft 
principles  of  morality,  and  of  juftice  between 
man  and  man.  It  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  a  de- 
ception that  has  long  been  continued,  and  long 
proved  a  curfe  to  all  the  civilifed  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  tends  to  familiarife  the  mind  to  thole 
Uriel:  and  fevere  principles  of  judging,  without 
which  our  energy,  as  well  as  our  ufefulnefs,  will 
lie  in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  It  contains  the 
germs  of  a  code  of  political  fcience,  and  may 
perhaps  be  found  intimately  connected  with  the 
-extenfive  diffusion  of  liberty  and  happinpfs. 
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ESSAY    III. 


OF  BEGGARS. 


T. 


HE  ufe  of  wealth  is  afcience  attended  with 
uncommon  difficulties. 

This  is  a  propofition  that  would  prove  ex- 
tremely revolting  to  thofc  whom  fortune  has 
placed  under  no  very  urgent  neceflity  of  ftudy- 
ing  this  fcience.  The  poor  imagine  they  can 
yery  eafily  tell  in  what  manner  a  rich  man  ought 
to  difpofe  of  his  wealth.  They  fcarcely  ever  im- 
pute to  him  ignorance,  (cruples  or  difficulties. 
Jf  he  do  not  adl  as  they  would  have  him,  they 
afcribe  it  to  the  want  of  will  to  perform  his  duty, 
not  to  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  what  duty 
prefcribes. 

The  firft  obferyation  that  offers  itfelf,  is,  that 
he  cannot  give  to  all  that  afk,  nor  even  to  all 
that  want,  for  his  faculty  in  this  refpedt  is  limited. 
There  muft  therefore  be  a  feledlion. 

The  limitation  of  his  faculties  is  however  by 
no  means  the  only  difficulty  that  prefents  itfelf 
to  a  rich  man  in  the  employment  of  his  riches. 
Jtnotty  points,  uncertainties,  and  a  balance  of 
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good  and  evil  as  to  almoft  every  cafe  that  can 
occur,  prefent  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  from  the  trite  queftioa 
refpe&ing  the  relief  of  common  beggars.    Much 
has  been  written  and  remarked  upon  this  fub- 
jec*l,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  exhaufted. 

The  cafe  in  their  favour  is  an  obvious  one: 
What  they  appear  to  ftand  in  need  of,  is  food 
and  fhelter,  articles  of  the  firft  neceflity.  I  can 
icarcely  look  at  them  without  imagining  their 
wants  to  be  urgent.  It  is  paft  difpute  that  their 
fituation  is  unfortunate,  worthy  of  interference 
and  pity.  What  they  afk  is  of  very  trivial  value. 
No  man  can  be  fo  dead  to  the  firft  feelings  of 
the  heart,  fo  hardened  by  long  practice  of  the 
world  and  the  frequent  fight  of  calamity,  as  not 
to  know  that  the  firft:  impulfe  of  the  mind  is  to 
direct  us  to  comply.  If  an  angelic  being  were 
to  defcend  from  a  fupcrior  fpherc,  ignorant  of 
the  modes  of  human  life  and  the  nature  of  hu- 
man character,  and  were  to  fee  a  poor,  half- 
naked,  (hivcring  creature,  entreating  in  the  mod 
doleful  accents  the  gift  of  the  fmalleft  coin,  while 
another  creature,  with  all  the  exterior  of  cafe  and 
comfort,  patted  by,  and  turned  a  deaf  car  to  the 
com  phi  ut,  he  would  pronounce  this  man  cor- 
rupt, cruel  and  unfeeling,  the  difgracc  of  a  ra* 
tiona'I  nature. 
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Yet  there  are  men  that  do  honour  to  our  na- 
ture, who  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  conduct  them- 
fel  ves  in  this  manner. 

Riches  is  a  relative  terra.  Many  men  who 
^are  enabled  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  eafe 
and  comfort,  and  have  fomething  to  fpare,  if  they 
have  daily  occafion  to  traverfe  the  ftreets  of  this 
metropolis,  would  find  their  purfe  exhauftcd, 
and  themfelves  unable  to  fupport  the  drain,  if 
they  were  to  give,  to  every  beggar  they  met,  no 
more  than  the  precife  fum  which  cuftom  has 
taught  him  to  demand.  The  richeft  nobleman 
would  find  a  liberal  relief  of  common  beggars 
amount  to  (b  ferious  a  fum,  as  would  oblige  him, 
if  he  were  prudent  and  confcientious,  to  con- 
fider  maturely  whether  this  were  the  mod  ufeful 
mode  in  which  it  could  be  expended.  It  was 
the  multiplicity  of  common  beggars,  that  firft 
taught  men  at  cafe  in  their  circumftanccs  to  he- 
fitate  refpecting  the  propriety  of  indifcriminately 
relieving  them. 

Another  circumuance  which  was  calculated 
to  (uggeft  doubts,  is  the  impudence  and  import 
tunity  which  are  frequently  pradlifed  by  thofe 
who  purfuc  the  trade  of  a  common  beggar.  It 
is  fufficiently  evident  rcfpccT:ing  many  that  in- 
(cft  the  flrects  of  London,  that  they  depend  upon 
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this  as  their  principal  refource.  Their  cry  is  loud; 
their  demand  is  incefiantly  repeated  ;  they  ob- 
ftinately  attach  themfclvcs  to  your  fteps ;  and  it 
is  only  by  a  manner  as  refblutc  as  theirs  that  you 
can  (hake  them  off.  There  is  (bmething  in  the 
human  mind  that  lends  its  aid  to  their  project. 
We  are  at  lead  not  fure  but  that  wc  fhall  do 
right  in  relieving  them.  A  fufpicion  of  duty 
joins  itfelf  with' the  defire  to  rid  ourfelves  of  a 
troublefbme  intrufion,  and  we  yield  to  their  de- 
mand. This  is  not  however  an  action  that  we 
review  with  much  complacency  ;  and  it  inevi- 
tably communicates  a  fentiment  of  fcepticifm  to 
the  whole  fyftera. 

A  third  circumftance  which  produces  a  fimilar 
efFccl,  is  the  impofturcs  which  we  frequently  dis- 
cover in  this  fpecies  of  fuitors.  The  whole  avo- 
cation fcems  reduced  to  an  art.  They  cannot  be 
always  in  that  paroxyfm  of  forrow,  the  expreflion 
of  which  fo  many  of  them  endeavour  to  throw 
into  their  voice.  If  we  obferve  them  from 
a  diftance,  wc  frequently  perceive  that  they  are 
talking  tranquilly  and  at  their  eafe,  and  we  dis- 
cover that  a  part  of  their  mifcry  is  made  for  other 
perfons  to  fee,  not  for  thcmfelves  to  feci.  They 
are  careful  to  expofe  the  parts  of  their  bodies 
that  are  difcafed  ;  they  affect  an  appearance  of 
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being  more  wretched  than  they  are ;  not  feldom 
they  afiiime  the  guife  of  infirmities  to  which 
they  are  really  fl rangers. 

Beggars  are  of  two  clafles.  Thofc  who  prac- 
tice the  vocation  for  a  time  only,  driven  by  the 
prefTure  of  fbme  overwhelming  calamity ;  and 
thole  who  regard  it  as  the  regular  fburce  of  their 
lubfiftence. 

The  firft  of  thelc  are  principally  entitled  to  our 
kindneis.  Yet  there  may  be  danger  of  fome  ill 
confequences  to  arifc  from  an  indifcriminatc  re- 
lief to  be  extended  to  thefe.  It  is  good  that  men 
(hould  be  taught  to  depend  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions. That  cowardice,  which  induces  us  wil- 
lingly to  fuppofe  that  the  mifchief  we  experience 
is  beyond  their  reach,  is  a  pernicious  vice.  1 1  in- 
duces us  to  look  to  a  precarious,  inftead  of  a  cer- 
tain remedy.  It  robs  us  of  half  our  energy,  and 
all  our  independence.  It  deals  from  us  thofc 
eminent  fources  of  happinefs,  felf-complacence 
and  the  exultation  of  confeious  reclitude. 

But  the  principal  danger  attending  the  relief 
of  the  firft  clafs  of  beggars,  is  that  it  fhould  in- 
duce them  to  enlift  thcmfclvcs  in  the  fecond. 
The  relief  they  venture  to  folicit  from  any  indi- 
vidual, is  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  fupply. 
Their  ftory  therefore  muft  be  often  repeated,  be- 
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fore  tbc  preflure  which  drove  them  to  this  expe- 
dient cau  be  adequately  removed.  Each  repe- 
tition renders  the  practice  eafier,  and  invites  the 
fuffcrer  to  repeat  it  oftener  than  he  originally 
purpofed.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  even  the  mi- 
fcrable  trade  of  a  common  beggar  fhould  have 
its  allurements,  to  perfons  who  find  themfelves 
condemned  by  the  condition  of  their  birth  to  in- 
ccflant  labour,  a  labour  which,  however  iniqui- 
tous in  its  magnitude,  is  infufficient  to  refcue 
them  from  hunger  and  mifery,  and  which,  odious 
and  oppreffive  as  it  is,  they  arc  frequently  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  a  blefling,  and  are  frequently 
deprived  of  the  occafion  to  perform.  The  trade 
of  a  common  beggar  has  the  temptation  of  idle- 
nefs,  and  is  often  found  to  produce  confiderably 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  an  induf- 
trious  workman. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  beggar  who  exercifes  the 
vocation  for  a  time  only,  driven  by  the  preflure 
of  fome  overwhelming  calamity,  to  the  beggar 
who  regards  it  as  the  regular  fource  of  his  fub- 
fifience. 

Of  all  the  characters  in  which  human  nature  is 
depraved,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  that  a  man  of 
true  virtue  and  difcemment  will  regard  with 
more  pain  than  this  fpecies  of  beggar. 

Look 
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Look  through  the  catalogue  of  vices,  of  moral 
defects  and  deformities,  that  are  incident  to  the 
heart  of  man  !  If  you  aik  me  to  point  out  which 
are  word,  there  are  two  that  I  will  cover  with  my 
hand,  as  being  thofe  that  I  cannot  think  o£  or 
advert  to,  but  with  the  mod  poignant  regret ;  in- 
fincerity,  and  a  temper  abject  and  fervile. 

The  employment  of  him  who  has  taken  up 
for  life  the  trade  of  a  beggar,  is  one  routine  of 
hypocrify.  If  he  were  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would 
be  of  no  ufe  to  him*  It  would  not  extort  a  far- 
thing from  the  tendereft-hearted  man  that  lives. 
But  his  tongue  and  truth  have  taken  a  lading 
leave  of  each  other.  He  fcarcely  fo  much  as 
knows  what  it  means.  He  is  all  a  counterfeit. 
The  melancholy  tone  of  his  voice,  the  forlornneis 
of  his  geftures,  the  talc  that  he  tells,  are  fo 
many  conftituent  parts  of  one  infamous  drama. 
He  is  the  outcaft  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  his  fervility  lefs  than  his  falfhood. 
There  is  no  vile  trick  of  fawning  and  flattery  in 
which  he  is  not  an  adept.  You  would  think 
him  the  humbled  creature  that  lives.  Trample 
upon  him,  and  he  would  exprefs  no  refentment. 
He  feems  to  look  up  to  his  petty  benefactor, 
or  the  man  he  hopes  to  render  fuch,  as  to  a 
height  that  it  makea  the  eyes  ache  to  contem- 
plate. 
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plate,  He  pours  forth  his  bleffings  and  prayers 
for  you  in  fo  copious  a  dream,  that  the  powcr^ 
of  fpeech  feerri  to  labour  beneath  the  Vaftnefe  6f 
his  gratitude.  The  bafcnefs  imputed  to  the** 
fpaniel,  is  put  to  fhame  by  the  vilenefs  of  this 
man.  He  is  the  mod  abjec"l  thing  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  true  element  of  man  is  to  utter  what  he 
thinks.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  who  willingly  ex- 
pofcs  his  whole  foul  to  my  obfervation.  He  h 
not  fubjccl  to  the  continual  neceffity  of  weigh- 
ing his  words  ;  for  he  has  an  unvarnifhed  ftoryr 
to  tell,  and  the  ftory  itfelf  fupplies  him  with 
eloquence.  He  expreffes  his  genuine  feelings. 
If  he  is  deprcfied,  he  defcribes  his  misfortune  iff 
the  way  that  he  fees  it.  If  he  is  rejoiced,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy.  He  does 
not  endeavour  to  appear  any  thing  but  what  he 
5s. 

He  walks  erecl.  an  equal  among  his  equals. 
He  afks  of  you  nothing  but  what  you  ought  to 
grant  him,  and  he  afks  it  with  a  firm  tone,  and 
an  unembarrafled  countenance.  He  is  no  man's 
flave.  He  is  full  of  kindnefs  to  all,  but  he 
cannot  ftoop  to  praclife  fupplenefs  and  flattery 
to  any.  He  derives  his  refources  from  himfelf, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  a  dependent. 

Such 
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Such  a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
the  world.  He  (hows  an  example  inexprcflibly 
ufeful. .  He  is  active,  and  therefore  at  once 
derives  benefits,  and  confers  them.  Every  day 
that  he  lives  counts  for  fomething ;  and  for 
every  day  that  he  lives  mankind,  through  fome 
of  their  ramifications,  are  the  better. 

There  is ,  no  man,  with  an  underftanding  and 
a  heart,  that  would  not  make  confiderable  ex- 
ertions and  confiderable  facrifices  to  preferve  a 
being  like  this; 

It  is  contrary  to  the  true  intereft  and  policy 
of  the  human  fpecies  to  deftroy  a  man,  becaufe 
he  is  ufclefs,  or  even  perhaps  becaufe  he  is 
noxious;  But  there  are  men  whom,  if  we 
would  not  deftroyj  wc  ought  to  rejoice  to  hear 
fhat  fome  cafualty  had  deftroyed.  For  man  toi 
be  deftroyed  by  the  hands  of  man,  is  a  proceed- 
ing fraught  with  alarming  confequences.  But 
men  who  are  worfe  than  an  incumbrance  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  j  it  would  be  well,  to  fpeak 
fn  the  jargon  of  the  vulgar,  if  God  would  be 
pleafcd  to  take  to  himfelf.  Such  men  it  is  to  be* 
feared,  if  they  mould  be  found  incorrigible  in, 
their  habits,  are  common  beggars.  They  are 
the  opprobrium  of  human  nature,  and  the  earth 
would  feel  itfelf  lightened  by  their  removal. 
We  may  iympathife  with  them  as  creatures  fuf- 

O  ceptiblft 
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ccptible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  but  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably defire  a  protra&ion  of  their  exiflcncc  •- 
To  contribute  by  our  alms  to  retain  a  man  a 
day  longer* in  fuch  a  profeffion,  inflead  of  re- 
moving him  out  of  it,  is  not  an  act  that  we  can 
regard  with  much  complacence.    To  incite  by 

*  What  is  here  faid,  requires  perhaps  to  be  guarded 
againfl  mifconflrudion.  For  this  purpofe  let  two  things  be 
recollected. 

Firft,  beggars  in  themfelves  conGdered,  do  not  deferve  to 
be  made  the  fubjects  of  pain,  or  to  be  abridged  of  pleafure  ; 
for  no  man  deferves  this.  If  iu  any  inftance  there  be  a  con- 
gruity  between  a  given  character,  and  an  affiguable  -degree  of 
fuffering,  negative  or  affirmative,  this  congruity  is  founded  in 
a  recollection  of  what  is  due  to  others,  not  of  what  is  due  to 
him.  Add  to  this,  that  no  clafs  of  men  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  incorrigible.  We  are  fpeaking  here  of  a  certain  defer  ip- 
tion  as  applicable  to  common  beggars ;  but  it  cannot  per- 
haps be  affirmed  of  any  man,  though  now  a  common  beggar, 
that  he  may  not  be  made  a  valuable  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Secondly,  it  is  here  affirmed  of  common  beggars,  that, 
while  they  remain  fuch,  they  are  ufelefs,  and  injurious  to  {b- 
ciety.  It  is  of  common  beggars  only  that  we  are  here  called 
upon  to  fpeak.  But  of  how  many  other  Orders  of  men 
might  the  fame  thing  be  affirmed*  ?  How  few  comparatively 
are  thofe,  that  might  not  be  ftruck  out  of  the  roll  of  exiftence, 
and  never  be  miffed  ?  How  few,  of  whom  it  might  not  juftly 
be  decided,  that  they  are  nugatory  and  neutral,  if  not  hoftile, 
to  the  caufc  of  mankind  ?  Let  not  then  the  common  beggar 
be  held  up  as  the  exclufive  object  of  our  difapprobation  ! 

Political  Juflice,  Vol.  I.  p.  273,  octavo  edition. 

our 
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our  alms  a  man  to  embrace  this  profeflion,  who 
is  not  yet  fallen  into  that  flate  of  degradation, 
is  an  act  that  a  man  of  virtue  would  look  back 
Upon  with  the  fevered  regret. 

Such  are  the  objections  and  difficulties  that 
occur  as  to  the  relief  of  beggars.  They  are 
certainly  of  very  ferious  importance;  Yet  they 
are  fcarcely  of  fuch  weight,  as  to  induce  a  man  of 
feeling  and  humanity  uniformly  to  withhold  his 
interference. 

We  mud  not  be  too  fevere  in  our  judgment 
of  men,  when  it  is  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  they  are  under  the  preflure  of  uncommon 
diftrefe.  We  ought  to  be  juft,  but  a  feverity  of 
this  fort  is  at  war  with  juftice.  A  virtuous  man 
will  feel  himfelf  ftrongly  prompted  to  do  an 
action,  even  when  there  is  only  a  probability 
that  it  may  alleviate  great  mifery,  or  produce 
exquifite  enjoyment.  Nothing  is  more  fufpi- 
cious  than  a  fyftem  of  conduct,  which,  forming 
itfelf  inflexibly  on  general  rulesj  refufes  to  take 
the  impreffionj  and  yield  to  the  dictates,  of  cir- 
cumftances  as  they  may  arife. 

It  is  faid  that  men  that  are  idle,  may,  if  they 
pleafe;  procure  themfelves  employment;  This 
is  eaiily  (aid  by  men  at  eafe.  But  do  we  not 
often  fee,  by  fome  viciffitude  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  a  country  for  example,  multitudes  of 

Oa  men 
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men  at  once  thruft  out  of  employment  ?  Cat*. 
all  thefe  procure  themfelves  employment  of 
another  fort  ? 

"  They  can  procure  themfelves  employment,** 
we  are  told.  Be  it  fo !  But  when  ?  Does  not 
the  fubfiitution  of  one  manufaclure  or  induftry 
for  another  require  time  ?  Does  it  not  require 
time  for  an  individual,  thruft  out  of  one  avoca- 
tion, to  gain  admittance  to  another  ?  But  in  the 
mean  while  he  is  in  need  of  clothing  and  (belter; 
in  the  mean  while  he  is  without  bread  to  eat. 
This  is  the  particular  aggravation  of  human  ca- 
lamities :  not  that  we  mud  maintain  ourfelves 
by  our  own  indufiry;  but  that  we  cannot  gain 
time  for  deliberation,  for  expedients,  for  pru- 
dence, and  for  preparation. 

Let  us  not  treat  the  adverfities  of  men  with  a 
fpirit  of  levity.  It  is  a  ferious  hardship,  after 
having  devoted  myfelf  to  one  profeffion,  and  ac- 
complifhcd  myfelf  with  one  fpecies  of  fkill,  to 
be  driven  forth  in  purfuit  of  another.  This  is  a 
fituation  that  requires  kindnefs  and  foothing. 
Who  art  thou,  that  aflumeft  to  deck  thy  brows 
in  frowns,  and  to  drive  away  the  forrows  of  tby 
brother  by  imperious  tones  and  flern  rebuke  ? 

The  very  prejudices  and  weaknefies  of  man- 
kind have  a  claim  upon  our  indulgence.  The 
whole  end  of  virtue,  all  that  is  to  be  defired  for 

man, 
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man,  is  the  procuring  of  pleafure  and  the  avert- 
ing of  pain.  Thofe  evils,  which  in  a  different 
temper  of  mind  would  appear  to  be  no  evils,  but 
which  through  the  medium  of  prejudice  wake 
up  agony  in  my  bofom,  arc  under  my  prefent 
circum fiances  real  and  important  evils,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  real  evil  to  many,  to  be  obliged  to  change 
the  functions  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  for 
thole  of  a  fcavenger  who  fweeps  the  ftreets, 
though  perhaps  in  themfel ves  confidered,  the  one 
may  be  no  more  eligible  than  the  other. 

No  fpeclacle  is  more  worthy  of  regret,  than 
that  of  virtuous  intention  affuming  to  itfelf  all 
the  hardnefs,  the  morofe  and  unkind  demeanour, 
that  can  belong  to  the  mod  odious  vice.     There 
arc  men,  poflefling  fuch  intentions,  who  too 
often  (how  themfelves  void  of  confidcration  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  can  be  content  to  in- 
flict on  them  the  mod  agonal ng  fenfations  with 
an  unaltered  temper.     Wherever  they  come, 
they  difFufe  frowns  and  feverity.     They  afiume 
to  be  the  cenfbrs  of  mankind.     And,  which  is 
worft,  it  generally  happens  that  men,  who  view 
the  errors  df  their  neighbours  with  this  impla- 
cable temper,  difpenfe  a  meafure  of  fufficieqt 
indulgence  to  their  own. 

It  is  a  miftake  however  to  fuppofe  that  the 
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aufterely  virtuous,  are  commonly  pcrfons  en- 
dowed with  a  fmall  portion  of  feeling.  It  will 
perhaps  be  found,  that  they  are  frequently  en- 
dowed with  feelings  the  moil  uneafy  and  inner 
preflible.  The  matter,  to  whom  probably  I 
ought  to  be  leaft  willing  to  be  a  flave,  is  rather 
the  paffionate,  than  the  impenetrable  man.  The 
perfons  here  fpoken  of,  are  ufually  little  fubjeel 
to  apathy  and  infcnfibility.  While  they  inflict 
evil  upon  others,  or  refufe  their  fuccour  and  in- 
terference, they  are  by  no  means  confeious  of 
inward  complacence.  They  are  in  reality  an- 
xious to  dojuftice;  their  minds  are  full  of  fecrct 
tumult  and  contradiction  ;  and  it  is  to  this  caufe 
we  are  to  afcribe  it,  if  the  afperity,  ferment- 
ing in  their  own  bofoms,  overflow  upon  others. 
When  therefore  we  recollect  their  errors,  we 
fhall  recollect  them,  if  we  arc  impartial,  with 
fentiments  of  the  moil  poignant  regret  and  fym? 
pathy. 

The  rule  that  ought  to  govern  us  in  our  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  general,  fcems  to  be  beft 
underftood  in  the  cafe  of  kindred  and  relations. 
Here  men  are  commonly  fufficiently  aware  that, 
though  it  is  poffible  to  difpenfe  afiiftance  with 
too  lavifh  a  hand,  yet  affiftance  may  often  be 
given,  in  proportion  to  my  capacity  to  affift, 
with  much  advantage  and  little  chance  of  in- 
6  jury. 
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jury.  The  true  mode  of  benefiting  others,  is  not. 
through  the  medium  of  anguifh  and  torture.  I 
cannot  be  fure  that  I  diflinguifh  rightly  betweea 
virtue  and  defect  1  I  cannot  be  fure  that  my 
efforts  to  remove  defects  will  be  crowned  with, 
luccefs :  I  am  neverthelefs  contented  to  endea- 
vour their  removal  by  expedients  of  affection 
and  kindnefs,  but  not  by  the  intervention  of 
rigour  and  aufterity.  It  becomes  me  to  feek, 
to  the  extent  of  my  power,  to  add  to  men's  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  happinefs ;  I  may  allow  myfelf,  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  expoftulation  and  forrow ; 
but  I  ought  perhaps  never,  of  my  own  mere 
good-pleafure,  to  incarcerate  them  in  the  houfe 
of  correction  that  they  may  learn  wifdom. 

One  further  confideration  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance on  this  fubjecl,  is,  that  the  cafe  of  the 
man  who  demands  my  charity  in  the  ftreets,  is 
often  of  the  moit  preffing  nature,  and  is  there- 
fore no  proper  field  for  experiments.  I  have 
fometimes  been  told,  that  the  exigence  of  beg- 
gars is  a  reproach  to  the  government,  and  that 
the  evil  mud  be  fuffered  to  gain  its  proper  height 
|o  force  a  remedy.  But  I  cannot  con  fen  t  to 
lending  even  my  paffive  affiftancc>  to  the 
ftarving  men  to  death,  that  the  laws  may  be  re- 
formed. The  police  of  moft  countries  reafonably 
iufpends  the  penalties  ordinarily  commanded, 
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when  the  cafe  is  that  of  a  ftarving  man  ftealing 
a  morfel  of  bread  that  he  may  cat.  In  the  fame 
manner,  there  are  fome  fuffcrings,  fo  great  and 
{6  urgent,  that  a  found  morality  will  teach  us  to 
difpenfe  with  our  general  maxims,  and,  for  no 
poflible  calculation  of  diftant  evils,  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  humanity. 
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ESSAY    IV. 


OF    SERVANTS. 


\JnE  of  the  mod  confiderable  difficulties 
that  prcfent  themfelves  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan  of  domeftic  education,  relates  to  the  de- 
grees of  intercourse  which  is  to  be  allowed  to 
take  place  between  children  and  fervants. 

The  parent  and  the  preceptor  may  be  in  the 
utmoft  degree  prudent  in  their  conduct,  and 
delicate  in  their  treatment  and  communications. 
But  fervants  will  inevitably  counteract  the  falu- 
tary  refults.  The  judicious  friends  of  our  infancy 
may  conduct  themfelves  towards  us  with  an 
even  hand  and  a  prudent  rule  ;  but  fervants  will 
fometimes  be  defpotic  and  unreafonable,  and 
perhaps  oftener  prompt  to  injurious  indigencies, 
infufing  into  the  youthful  bofom  the  paffions  of 
empire  and  command.  They  will  initiate  us  in 
low  maxims,  and  coarle  and  vulgar  modes  of 
thinking.  They  will  inftruct  us  in  the  practice 
of  cunning,  and  the  arts  of  deceit.  They  will 
teach  us  to  exhibit  a  fludied  countenance  to 
{hofe  who  prefide  over  us,  and  to  triumph  in  the 

fuccefs 
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fuccefs  of  our  duplicity  as  foon  as  they  are  with- 
drawn. They  will  make  us  the  confidents  of 
their  vices.  They  will  accuftom  us  to  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  falfhood  and  impofture.  They  will 
terrify  us  with  falfe  fears,  threaten  us  with  ficti- 
tious evils,  and  infpire  us  with  the  groveling 
cowardice  of  a  prevailing  fuperftition. 

Such  are  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  an 
intercourfe  of  children  and  fervants.  Yet  how, 
in  domeltic  education,  is  it  to  be  prevented  ? 
We  cannot  make  our  children  prifoners.  Wp 
have  other  concerns  and  other  bufinefs  in  hu-» 
man  life,  which  muft  occafionally  draw  us  off 
from  attention  to  them.  In  fac*t,  it  would  be  a 
flrange  perverfion  of  the  fyflcm  of  nature  and 
the  world,  for  the  adult  to  devote  themfelves  to 
a  perpetual  attendance  on  the  young ;  for  the 
trees  of  the  foreft  to  be  facrificcd,  that  their  flips 
and  offsets  may  take  their  growth  in  the  mod 
advantageous  manner. 

A  refource  frequently  employed  in  this  cafe, 
is  for  parents  to  caution  their  offspring  a  gain  ft 
the  intercourfe  of  menials,  and  explicitly  tell 
them  that  the  company  of  fervants  is  by  no 
means  a  fuitablc  relaxation  for  the  children  of  a 
family. 

We  arc  afraid  of  the  improper  leflbns  which 
our  children  fhould  learn  from .  our  fervants  s 

what 
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what  fort  of  leflbn  is  it  that  we  teach  them, 
when  we  hold  to  them  fach  language  as  this  ? 

It  is  a  leflbn  of  the  mod  infufferable  infolcnce 
and  magifterial  ariftocracy,  that  it  is  poflible  for 
any  language  to  convey.     We  teach  them  that 
they  arc  themfelves  a  precious  fpccies  of  crea- 
tures, that  mud  not  be  touched  too  rudely,  and 
that  are  to  be  fenced  round  and  defended  from 
the  common  accidents  of  nature.     We  (how 
them  other  human  creatures,  upon  wbofc  fore- 
head the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  has  written  the 
appellation  of  man,  whofe  limbs  outwardly  feem 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  fame  mold,  but  upon 
whom  we  think  proper  to  fix  a  brand  and  attach 
a  label  with  this  infeription,  Come  not  near  me ! 
In  the  exuberance  of  our  humanity  perhaps,  we 
inform  our  children,  that  thefc  creatures  are  to 
be  tenderly  treated,  that  we  mud  neither  fcratch 
nor  bite  them,  and  that,  poifonous  and  degraded 
as  they  are,  we  muft  rather  foothe  than  aggra- 
vate their  calamity.     We  may  fhake  our  heads 
in  arrogant  compaflion  of  their  lot ;  but  we  muft 
think  of  them  as  of  the  puppy-dog  in  the  hall, 
who  is  not  to  be  touched,  becaufe  he  has  got  the 
mange. — This  leflbn  of  foparation,  mixing  with 
the  unformed  notions  of  childhood,  will  almoft 
jaeeeflarily  produce  themoft  injurious  effects. 
The  dangers  above  enumerated  as  likely  to 
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attend  upon  the  intercourfe  of  children  and  fer- 
vants,  are  undoubtedly  real.  It  is  fomewhat 
furprifing  that  the  perception  of  them  fhould 
not  have  led  men  to  reafbn  more  deeply  and 
generally  upon  the  condition  of  fervants. 

A  rich  man  has  in  his  houfe  various  apart- 
ments. The  lower  tier  of  apartments  is  inha- 
bited by  a  fpecies  of  beings  in  whom  we  appre- 
hend the  mod  fordid  defects.  If  they  are  not 
in  an  emphatical  degree  criminal,  at  lead  their 
ignorance  makes  them  dangerous,  and  their  fub- 
jeclion  renders  them  narrow.  The  only  fafety 
to  perfons  of  a  generous  nation,  is  to  avoid  their 
focicty.  Adults  are  ufually  wife  enough  to  be 
aware  of  this,  but  the  thoughtleflhefs  of  child- 
hood renders  our  offspring  perpetually  in  danger 
of  falling  a  prey. 

If  we  were  told  of  a  man  who  appropriated  a 
confiderable  portion  of  his  houfe  to  the  habit- 
ation of  rats,  and  pole-cats,  and  ferpents,  and 
wolves,  we  certainly  fliould  not  applaud  either 
his  tafte  or  his  judgment. 

To  a  man  who  had  fludicd  philofophy  in  the 
fchool  of  feience  and  retirement,  who  had  drawn 
his  leflbns  from  the  ilorehoufe  of  reafon,  and 
was  unacquainted  wrth  the  practices  of  mankind, 
the  houfe  of  a  rich  man  would  undoubtedly 
afford  an  impreffive  fpcclacle. 

This 
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This  houfe  is  inhabited  by  two  clafles  of  beings, 
or,  more  accurately  (peaking,  by  two  fets  of  men 
drawn  from  two  difiant  fiages  of  barbarifm  and 
refinement*  The  rich  man  himfelf,  we  will  fup- 
pofe,  with  the  members  of  his  family,  are  per- 
fbns  accompli fhed  with  elegance,  tatte  and  a 
variety  of  ufeful  and  agreeable  information.  The 
fervants  below  flairs,  can  fbme  of  them  perhaps 
read  without  fpelling,  and  fbme  even  write  a 
legible  hand. 

But  knowledge,  to  their  eyes,  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  fpofls  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrol.       crat. 

Their  ignorance  is  thick  and  grofs.  Their  mis- 
takes are  of  the  mod  palpable  fort.  So  far  as 
relates  to  any  fpecies  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, they  might  as  well  have  been  born  in  Ota- 
heite.  But  this  difturbs  not  the  tranquillity  of 
their  maflers.  They  pais  them  with  as  little 
confeioufnefs  of  true  equality,  and  as  little  fcnie 
of  unreftrained  fympathy,  as  they  pafs  the  man- 
darins upon  their  chimney-pieces. 

The  fortune  of  the  rich  man  is  expended  be- 
tween two  different  clafles  of  beings,  the  in- 
mates of  the  fame  manfion.  The  firft  claft  con- 
fifts  of  the  members  of  the  family,  the  fecond  of 
the  fervants.  The  individuals  of  the  firil  clafs 
have  each  a  purfe  well  furnifhed.  There  is 
fcarcely  a  luxury  in  which  they  are  hot  at  li- 
berty 
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berty  to  indulge.  There  is  (cifcely  a  caprice 
which  erodes  their  fancy,  that  they  cannot 
gratify.  They  are  attired  with  every  thing 
that  fafhion  or  tafte  can  prefcribc,  and  all  id 
its  fined  texture  and  its  neweft  glofs.  They 
are  incenfed  with  the  mod  coftly  perfumes; 
They  are  enabled  to  call  into  play  every  expe-* 
dient  that  can  contribute  to  health,  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  their  complexion,  and  the  fleeknefe  of 
their  fkin.  They  are  matters  of  their  time,  cad 
pafs  from  one  voluntary  labour  to  another,  and 
rcfort,  as  their  fancy  prompts,  to  every  fplendid 
and  coftly  amufement. 

The  wealth  of  the  fervant  amounts  perhaps  to 
ten  or  tfifteen  pounds  a  year ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  to  hear  pcrfons  of  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
fand  a  year  exclaim  upon  the  enormoufnefs  of 
wages.  With  this  he  is  to  purchafe  many  ar- 
ticles of  his  apparel,  coarfe  in  their  texture,  ov 
already  tarnifhed,  the  ape  of  finery  and  wealth; 
His  utmoft  economy  is  nccefiary,  to  provide  him-* 
felf  with  thefe.  He  can  fcarccly  obtain  for 
himfelf  an  occafional  amufement,  or,  if  he  were 
fmitten  with  the  defire  of  knowledge,  the  means 
ofinftruclion.  If  he  be  put  upon  board-wages^ 
his  firft  enquiry  is  at  how  humble  a  price  he  can 
procure  a  fordid  meal.  The  purchafe  of  his 
meals  for  a  whole  week,  would  not  furnifh  out 

the 
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the    moft    irifignificant    difli  for  his  mailer's 

lable. 

This  monftrous  afibciation  and  union  of  wealth 
and  poverty  together,  isone  of  the  moft  aftonifhing 
exhibitions  that  the  human   imagination   can 
figure  to  itfelf.     It  is  voluntary  however,  at  lead 
on  the  part  of  the  mailer.     If  it  were  compulfb- 
rily  impoied  upon  him,  there  is  no  chearfulncfs 
and  gaiety  of  mind,  that  could  (land  up  againft 
the  melancholy  fcene.     It  would  be  a  revival  of 
the  barbarity  of  Mezenti us,  the  linking  a  living 
Body  and  a  dead  one  together.     It  would  cure 
the  moft  obdurate  heart  of  its  partiality  for  the 
diftinclion  of  ranks  in  fociety.   But,  as  it  is,  and 
as  the  human  mind  is  conftituted,  there  is  no- 
thing, however  monftrous,   however  intolerable 
to  fober  and  impartial  reafon,  to  which  cuftom 
does  not  render  us  callous. 

There  is  one  other  circumftance,  the  object 
of  the  fenfes,  charadlcritlic  of  this  diftinc- 
tion  of  clafles  in  the  fame  houfe,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding,  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned. I  amufe  myfelf,  fuppofe,  with  viewing 
the  manfion  of  a  man  of  rank.  I  admire  the 
(plendour  of  the  apartments,  and  the  coftlinefs 
of  their  decorations.  I  pafs  from  room  to  room, 
•nd  find  them  all  ipacious,  lofty  and  magnificent. 

From 
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From  their  appearance  my  mind  catches  a  fen- 
fation  of  tranquil  grandeur.  They  are  fo  cart- 
fully  polifhed,  fo  airy,  fo  perfectly  light,  that  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  impoflible  to  be  melancholy  iri 
them.'    I  am  even  fatigued  with  their  variety. 

I  will  imagine  that,  after  having  furveyed  the 
reft  of  the  houfe,  the  fancy  ftrikes  me  of  viewing 
the  fervants*  offices.  I  defcend  by  a  narrow  ft  air- 
cafe.  I  creep  cautioufly  along  dark  paflages.  1 
pafs  from  room  to  room,  but  every  where  is 
gloom.  The  light  of  day  never  fully  enters  the 
apartments.  The  breath  of  heaven  cannot  freely 
play  among  them.  There  is  fomething  in  the 
very  air  that  feels  mufty  and  ftagnant  to  my 
fenfe.  The  furniture  is  frugal,  unexceptionable 
perhaps  in  itfelf,  but  ftrangcly  contrafted  with 
the  fplendour  of  the  reft  of  the  houfe.  If  I  enter 
the  apartment  which  each  fervant  confiders  as 
his  own,  or,  it  may  be,  is  compelled  to  fhare 
with  another,  I  perceive  a  general  air  of  floven- 
linefs  and  negligence,  that  amply  reprefents  to 
mc  the  deprcflion  and  humiliated  fiate  of  mind 
of  its  tenant. 

I  efcape  from  this  place,  as  I  would  efcape 
from  the  fpeclacle  of  a  jail.  I  cannot  return 
again  to  the  fplendid  apartments  I  have  left. 
Their  furniture  has  loft  its  beauty,  and  the  pic-*- 

tures 
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tures  their  charms.  I  plunge  in  the  depth  of 
groves  and  the  bofom  of  nature,  and  weep  over 
the  madnefs  of  artificial  fbciety. 

Yetj  notwithftanding  thefe  things,  the  rich 
pretend  .to  wonder  at  the  depravity  and  vices  of 
their  fervants.  They  are  afionifhed  that  they 
fhould  enter  into  a  confederacy  of  robbers,  and 
ftrip  the  houfes  of  their  matters,  even  at  the  rifle 
of  the  gallows. 

Servants  have  only  the  choice  of  an  alter- 
native. They  mnft  either  chcriih  a  burning 
envy  in  their  bofbms*  an  inextinguifhablc  abhor- 
rence againfl  the  injuftice  of  fociety ;  or,  guided 
by  the  hopeleflhcfs  of  their  condition,  they  mud 
blunt  every  finer  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  fit 
down  in  their  obfeure  retreat,  having  for  the  con- 
fiant  habits  of  their  reflections,  flavery  and  con- 
tentment. They  can  fcarcely  expect  to  emerge 
from  their  depreflion.  They  mud  look  to  fpend 
the  beft  years  of  their  exitlence  in  a  miferable 
dependence.  It  is  incompatible  with  their  igno- 
rance, that  they  fhould  be  able  to  look  down 
upon  thefe  misfortunes  with  philofophical  tran- 
quillity. 

We  have  been  confidering  the  condition  of 
fervants  in  the  houfes  of  the  great.  But  it  is  not 
materially  different  in  the  middle  clafles  of  fo- 
ciety.   The  evil  is  incurable.    It  is  a  radical 
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defect  in  the  prefent  f)flem  of  human  inter- 
courfc.  Thofe  perfons  are  to  be  commended 
who  endeavour  to  diminifh  the  evil ;  but  they 
will  excite  in  an  enlightened  obferver  a  fmile  of 
pity  for  their  fimplicity,  when  they  pretend  that 
they  can  totally  extract  the  fting. 

Treat  a  fervant  as  you  will,  he  will  be  a  Ser- 
vant (till.     His  time  is  not  his  own.     His  con- 
dition is  infinitely  more  pitiable,  than  that  of  the 
day-labourer  who  rcafons  upon   his  functions, 
and  afecrtains  the  utility  of  his  ciforts.      He 
has  nothing    to  do,  but  to  obey;    you  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  command.     At  every  mo- 
ment he  is  to  be  called  this  way,  to  be  fent  that, 
to  run,  to  ride,  to  be  the  vehicle  and  conduit- 
pipe  to  affairs,  of  which  he  has  neither  partici- 
pation nor  knowledge.     His  great  Handing  rule 
is  to  conform  himfclf  to  the  will  of  his  matter. 
His  finishing  perfection    is  to  change  himfclf 
into  a  mere  machine.     He  has  no  plan  of  life, 
adding  the  improvement  of  today  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  day  before.     He  is  deftitute  of  the  bed 
characteristics  of  a  rational  being. 

It  is  abfurd  in  us  for  the  moil  part  to  reafon 
with  them,  and  endeavour  to  explain  to  them  the 
grounds  of  our  commands,  unlefs  indeed  we  can 
make  them  our  companions,  the  partakers  of 
our  counfels,  the  coaUvifcrs  of  our  undertakings. 

To 
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To  attempt  it  in  any  otherway,  is  the  mockery 
of  equality.  We  may  make  them  furly  and  mu- 
tinous, but  we  cannot  make  them  free.  All 
that  we  can  perform  with  fuccefs,  is  to  excrcife  a 
mild  empire  over  them,  to  make  our  commands 
few,  fimple  and  unoppreffive,  and  to  excite  them, 
ifpouible,  to  adopt  for  their  lei fu re  hours  pur- 
fuits  and  a  bufinefs  which  (hail  be  properly  their 
own. 

It  has  fbmetimes  been  alleged,  that  fervants 
cannot  be  confidered  as  flaves,  becaufe  the  en- 
gagement into  which  they  enter  is  a  voluntary 
compact.  Suppofe  I  could  compel  a  man,  by 
the  preflure  of  a  complication  of  circumfiances, 
to  fell  himfelf  for  a  (lave,  and  authorife  him  to 
fpend  the  purchafe-  money  in  decorating  his  own 
period,  would  he  not  neverthelcfs  be  a  flave  ?  It 
is  the  condition  under  which  he  exifts,  not  the 
way  in  which  he  came  into  it,  that  confiitutes 
the  difference  between  a  freeman  and  a  flave. 
It  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  the  flavery  of  an 
Engliih  fervant  has  its  mitigations,  and  is,  in 
feveral  intelligible  and  diftin&  particulars,  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a  Weft-Indian  Negro; 
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ESSAY    V. 


OP  TRADES  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

AN  the  world  of  which  man  is  an  inhabitant, 
there  arc  fomc  who,  by  the  eftablifhed  distribu- 
tion of  property,  arc  provided  with  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  from  the  period  of  their  birth,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  indufiry  of  theirs ; 
and  others  who  have  no  profpecl  of  obtaining' 
even  the  ncccfiarics  of  life,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  own  exertions. 

The  numbers  in  this  latter  cTa(s  are  lb  great, 
and  in  the  former  fo  infignificant,  that  the  latter, 
whether  the  que  ft  ion  to  be  confidcrcd  relate  to 
freedom,  virtue  or  happinefs,  may  well  pais  for 
all,  and  the  former  be  regarded  as  nothing. 

The  clafs  of  the  unprovided,  comprehenfive  as 
it  is,  is  fomewhat  fuelled,  b\?  the  addition  of 
thofc  perfons  who,  though  provided  for  by  the 
condition  of  their  birth  as  to  the  ncccfiarics  of  life, 
are  yet  difiatisficd,  covet  fomcthing  more,  and 
refort  to  fomc  fpecics  of  induflry  or  occupation 
that  they  may  fill  up  the  imaginary  deficiency. 

From  this  furvcy  of  the  human  fpecics  it  ap- 
pears that  there  cannot  be  a  queftion  of  greater 
i  imj»rtance» 
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importance,  than  that  which  every  anxious  parent 
.  afks  concerning  his  child,  which  the  child,  if 
endowed  with  forefight  and  an  active  mind,  afks 
perhaps  with  flill  greater  anxiety  and  a.ftill  nicer 
perception,  what  is  the  calling  or  profeflion  to 
which  his  future  life  (hall  he  deftincd  ? 

This  is  probably  the  queftion  of  all  others, 
tnat  irrefiftibly  difpels  the  illufion  that  caufes 
human  life  to  appear  in  fuch  gaudy  colours,  and 
compels  the  miferablc  fabric  of  civil  fociety  to 
exhibit  itfelf  in  all  its  deformity. 

To  what  calling  or  profeffion  (hall  the  future 
life  of  my  child  be  devoted  ? — Alas  !  I  furvey 
them  all ; "  I  caule  each  fucceffively  to  pais  in 
review  before  me  :  but  my  mind  can  reft  upon 
none  :  there  is  not  one  that  a  virtuous  mind  can 
regard  with  complacency,  or  felcdl  with  any  ge- 
nuine eagernefs  of  choice  !  What  fort  of  a  fcene 
then  is  that  in  the  midft  of  which  we  live  ;  where 
all  is  blank,  rcpulfive,  odious ;  where  every  bu- 
fmefs  and  employment  is  found  contagious  and 
fatal  to  all  the  beft  characleriftics  of  man,  and 
proves  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  thoufand  hateful 
vices  ? 

Trade  in  forae  form  or  other  is  the  deftination 
of  the  majority  of  thofe,  to  whom  induftry  is 
either  in  part  or  in  whole  made  the  fource  of  pe-' 
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cuniary  income.     Let  us  analyfe  the  principles 
of  trade. . 

The  earth  is  the  fufficient  means,  either  by 
the  fruit  it  produces,  or  the  animals  it  breeds,  of 
the  fubfiftence  of  man.  A  fmall  quantity  of  hu- 
man labour,  when  mixed  and  incorporated  with 
the  bounties  of  nature,  is  found  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  of  fubfiftence.  This  fmall 
quantity  it  is,  in  the  ftrictnefs  of  moral  obli- 
gation, every  man's  duty  to  contribute  ;  unlefs 
perhaps,  in  rare  inftances,  it  can  be  fhown  that 
the  labour  of  fome,  dirc&ed  to  a  higher  fpecies 
of  ufefulncfs,  would  be  injurioufly  interrupted 
by  the  intervention  of  this  trivial  portion  of  me- 
chanical and  fubordinate  labour. 

This  is  the  fimple  and  undebauched  view  of 
man  in,  what  we  may  call,  his  flate  of  innocence. 
In  the  experiment  of  human  fociety  it  is  found 
that  the  divifion  of  labour  tends  confiderably  to 
diminifh  the  burthen  to  which  it  would  otherwife 
amount,  and  to  forward  the  improvement  of  hu- 
man fkill  and  ingenuity.  This  variation  does 
not  necefiarily  produce  any  defalcation  from  the 
purity  of  human  motives  and  actions.  Were 
the  members  of  any  community  fufficiently  up- 
right and  difinterefled,  I  might  fupply  my  neigh- 
bour with  the  corn  he  wanted,  and  he  fupply  me 

with 
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with  the  cloth  of  which  I  was  in  need,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  groveling  and  ungenerous 
methods  of  barter  and  fale.  We  might  fupply 
each  other  for  this  reafon  only,  becaufe  one  party 
had  a  fuperfluity  and  the  other  a  want,  without 
in  the  fmallcft  degree  adverting  to  a  reciprocal 
bounty  to  be  by  this  method  engendered ;  and 
we  might  depend  upon  the  correfponding  up- 
right and  difinterefted  affections  of  the  other 
members  of  the  community,  for  the  being  in  like 
manner  fupplied  with  the  commodities  of  which 
we  were  in  want  * 

Liberal  and  generous  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting,  are  the  growth  only  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilifation  and  refinement.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected therefore  that,  in  the  coarfe  and  narrow 
ftate  of  human  fbciety,  in  which  the  divifion  of 
labour  was  firft  introduced,  the  illiberal  ideas  of 
barter  and  (ale  would  fpecdily  follow. 

The  perfons  who  firfl  had  recourfe  to  thefe 
ideas,  undoubtedly  were  not  aware  what  a  com- 
plication of  vices  and  mifery  they  were  preparing 
for  mankind.  Barter  and  fale  being  once  intro- 
duced, the  invention  of  a  circulating  medium 
in  the  precious  metals  gave  folidity  to  the  evil, 
and  afforded  a  field  upon  which  for  the  rapacity 

*  Political  Juflicc,  Book  Vni,  Chap.  VIII,  octavo  edi- 
tion. 
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and  felfiftinefe  of  man  to.  develop  all  their  refine- 
ments. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  inequality  of  for- 
tunes took  their  commencement.  Here  begaa 
to  be  exhibited  the  fenfelefs  profufion  of  fome 
and  the  infatiable  atarice  of  others.  It  is  an  old 
remark,  that  there  is  no  avarice  fo  great  and  fo 
deftitute  of  fhame,  as  that  of  the  licentious  pro- 
digal. 

Avarice  is  not  fo  thoroughly  difplayed  in  the 
prefervation,  as  in  the  accumulation,  of  wealth. 
The  chief  method  by  which  wealth  can  be  begua 
to  be  accumulated  by  him  who  is  deftitute  of 
i,t,  is  trade,  the  tranfa&ions  of  barter  and  fale. 

The  trader  or  merchant  is  a  man  the  grand 
effort  of  whofe  life  is  directed  to  the  purfuit  of 
gain.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  degree  of  the 
lawyer,  the  foldier  and  the  divine,  of  every  man 
who  propofes  by  fome  fpecies  of  induftry  to  ac- 
quire for  himfelf  a  pecuniary  income.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  this  refpect.  -  Other, 
men,  though,  it  may  be,  their  firft  objecS  io 
choofing  their  calling  was  the  acquifition  of  in- 
come, yet  have  their  attention  frequently  di- 
verted from  this  object,  by  the  progrefs  of  repu- 
tation, or  the  improvements  of  which  they  have 
a  profpeel:  in  the  art  they  purfuc.  The  trader 
"begins,  proceeds  and  concludes  with  this  one 

objedt 
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object  conftantly  in  view,  the  defire  of  gain. 
This  thought  riles  with  him  every  morning,  and 
accompanies  him  at  the  clofe  of  every  day.  Ideas 
of  reputation  can  fcarcely  occur  to  give  dignity 
to  his  purfuit ;  and  he  rarely  hopes  to  give  new 
improvement  to  the  arts  of  exiflence,  or  has  the 
notion  of  improvement  mixing  itfelf  with  his 
thoughts.  His  whole  mind  is  buried  in  the 
fordid  care  of  adding  another  guinea  to  his  in- 
come. 

The  ideas  of  the  divifion  of  labour,,  and  even 
of  barter  and  fale,  firft  prefented  themfelvcs,  as 
conducive  to  mutual  accommodation,  not  as  the 
means  of  enabling  one  of  the  parties  to  impofc 
an  unequal  (hare  of  labour  or  a  difproportionate 
bargain  upon  the  other.  But  they  did  not  long 
remain  in  this  degree  of  purity.  The  fagacity 
of  the  human  mind  was  foon  whetted  to  em- 
ploy thefe  ideas,  as  the  inftruments  of  fraud  and 
injuftice. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  man  will  con- 
ftantly refift  the  temptations  to  iujuftice,  which 
the  exercife  of  a  trade  hourly  fuggefts  ? 

The  buying  and  felling  price  of  a  commodity 
will  always  be  different.  If  we  purohafe  it  of 
the  manufacturer,  he  muft  not  only  be  paid  for 
the  raw  material,  but  for  his  induflry  and  (kill. 
If  we  buy  it  pf  the  trader  ftriclly  fo  called,  he 

muft 
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mud  be  paid  for  his  time,  for  the  rent  of  his 
houfe,  and  for  the  fubfiftence  of  himfclf  and  his 
family.  This  difference  of  price  mud  be  left  to 
his  deliberation  to  adjuft,  and  there  is  thus  veiled 
in  him  a  large  difcretionary  power.  Will  he  al- 
ways ufe  this  difcretion  with  perfect  integrity  ? 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  price  fixed  by  the 
trader  is  always  an  equitable  one,  for  of  that  the 
generality  of  his  cuftomers  are  incompetent  to 
judge.  There  is  one  thing  that  ftands  out  grofsly 
to  the  eye,  and  refpecYmg  which  there  can  be  no 
difpute :  I  mean,  the  fervile  and  contemptible 
arts  which  we  fo  frequently  fee  played  off  by  the 
tradefman.  He  is  fo  much  in  the  habit  of  exhi- 
biting a  bended  body,  that  he  fcarcely  knows 
how  to  ftand  upright.  Every  word  he  utters  is 
graced  with  a  fimpcr  or  a  fmile.  He  exhibits  aH 
the  arts  cf  the  male  coquette ;  not  that  he  wifhes 
his  fair  vifitor  to  fail  in  love  with  his  perfon,  but 
that  he  may  induce  her  to  take  off  his  goods. 
An  American  favage,  who  fbould  witnefs  the 
fpeclacle  of  a  genteel  and  well  frequented  (hop, 
would  conceive  its  mailer  to  be  the  kindefl  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  overflowing  with  affection  to 
all,  and  eager  to  contribute  to  every  one's  accom- 
modation and  happinefs.  Alas,  it  is  no  fuch 
thing!  There  is  not  a  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  a  heart  more   thoroughly   purged 
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from  every  remnant  of  the  weakncls  of  benevo- 
lence and  fympathy.  The  fole  principle  of  all 
this  fair  outfide,  is  the  confideration  how  to 
make  the  mod  of  every  one  that  enters  his 
(hop. 

.  Yet  this  being,  this  fupple,  fawning,  crin- 
ging creature,  this  fyftcmatic,  cold-hearted  liar, 
this  being,  every  moment  of  whofe  exigence  is 
centred  in  the  fordid  confideration  of  petty  gains, 
has  the  audacity  to  call  himfelf  a  man.  One 
half  of  all  the  human  beings  we  meet,  belong,  in 
a  higher  or  lower  degree,  to  the  clafs  here  de- 
lineated. In  how  perverted  a  (late  of  fociety 
have  we  been  deitined  to  exifl  ? 

Nothing  is  more  ftriking  than  the  eagernefs 
with  which  tradefmen  endeavour  to  fupplant 
each  other.  The  hatred  of  courtiers,  the  jea- 
Joufy  pf  artifts,  the  rivalfhip  of  lovers  attached  to 
a  common  miftrefs,  fcarcely  go  beyond  the 
fiercenefs  of  their  paflions.  The  bitternefs  of 
their  hatred,  the  impatience  with  which  they 
think  and  fpeak  of  each  other,  the  innumerable 
arts  by  which  they  undermine  a  brother,  -con- 
ftitute  a  memorable  fpeclacle.  There  is  nothing 
in  which  they  fo  much  rejoice,  as  in  the  ruin  of 
an  antagonift.  They  will  fell  their  goods  at  a 
Jofs,  and  fometimes  ruin  themfclves,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  accomplift  this  wifhed-fbr  event 

And 
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And  for  what  is  all  this  mighty "contention, 
this  unintermitted  and  unrelenting  war?  For 
the  moft  poifonous  and  fbul-corrupting  objedt, 
that  can  poffihly  cngrofs  a  man's  perfevering  at- 
tention !  .For  gain. 

Shall  I  deftine  my  child  to  the  exercife  of  a 
trade  ?  Shall  I  not  rather  almoft  wifh  that  the 
cuftem  of  antiquity  were  revived,  and  that  I 
were  permitted  to  expofe  my  new-born  infant 
to  perifh  with  hunger,  fooner  than  referve  him, 
that  he  may  afterwards  exhibit  a  fpeciacle  that  I 
cannot  think  of  without  moral  loathing,  and 
appear  in  a  character  that  is  the  opprobrium  of 
a  rational  nature  ? 

From  trades  let  us  proceed  to  a  review  of 
profeffions. 
,  There  is  fcarccly  any  profeffion  that  obtains 
for  a,  man  a  higher  degree  of  confederation  in 
civil  focicty,  than  the  profeffion  of  the  law. 

Law,  we  are  told,  is  that  by  which  one  man 
is  fecurcd  againft  the  injuilice  and  the  paffioris 
of  others.  It  is  an  inflexible  and  impartial 
principle,  holding  out  one  flandard  of  right  and 
wrong  to  all  mankind.  It  has  been  devifed  by 
fages,  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  clofct,  not  to 
accommodate  particular  intercfts,  but  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Its  view  is  fub- 
lime  and  univcrfal.     It  cannot  be  warped  to 

fuit 
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fuit  .temporary,  and  perfbnal  objects.  It  teaches 
every  man  what  he  has  to  depend  upon,  not 
differing  him  to  be  condemned  at  the  caprice 
of  his  judges,  but  by  maxims  previously  promul- 
gated and  made  known  to  all.  It  gives  fair 
warning  to  one  party,  of  the  punifhment  which 
a  certain  conduct  will  incur.  It  affords  to  the 
Other  party,  a  remedy  againft  the  ufurpation  of 
bis  neighbour,  known,  definite,  and  univerfally 
acccifible. 

If  law  be,  to  this  eminent  extent,  the  bene- 
factor and  preferver  of  mankind,  muft  it  not  re- 
flect (bme  of  its  own  luftre  upon  its  profeflbrs  ? 
What  character  can  be  more  venerable  than  an 
expounder  of  law,  whether  we  apply  this  appel- 
lation to  the  Judge  who  authoritatively  declares 
its  meaning  from  the  bench,  to  the  pleader  who 
takes  care  to  do  jufticc  to  the  cafe  of  a  man  who 
is  unable  to  do  jufticc  to  it  himfelf,  or  to  the  Ids 
brilliant,  but  not  Ids  ufeful,  functions  of  him, 
who  from  his  chamber  communicates  the  rcfult 
of  the  rcfcarchcs  of  years,  to  the  client,  who 
would  othcrwife  be  unable  to  find  his  way 
amidft  the  complexities  of  ftatutes,  glofles  and 
precedents  ? 

We  will  not  here  enquire  into  the  foundnefi 
of  the  panegyric  which  has  fo  often  been  pro- 
nounced upon  the  inflitution  of  law.    All  that 

our 
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our  prefent fubjecl  requires  of  us,  is,  to  afcertaM 
what  fort  of  character  the  fttidy  of  law  is!  likely 
to  entail  upon  its  prdfeflbrt. 

The  bufinefs  of  a  man  is  to  enquire  into  the 
dictates  of  rcafon  and  the  principles  of  juftice* 
The  bufinefs  of  a  lawyer  is  of  a  very  different 
fort.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with*  general  and 
impartial  reafon  ;  his  concern  is  with  edicts  and 
afts  of  parliament.  He  is  to  confidcr  thefe  as 
the  ftandards  of  right  and  wrong  to  mankind. 
He  muft  either  wholly  expel  from  his  mind  all 
notions  of  independent  inveftigation  ;  or  he 
muft  fubmit  to  the  nccefnty  of  maintaining 
that  to  be  right,  becaufc  it  is  conformable  to 
law,  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  becaufc  it 
is  irreconcilable  to  juflice.  What  may  be  the 
general  merits  of  law  as  an  inftitution  would 
be  a  proper  topic  of  fcparate  inveftigation  * 
But  thus  much  is  too  plain  to  need  any  pro- 
found elucidation :  that  laws,  in  their  great 
outline,  are  ufually  the  prejudices  of  a  barbarous 
age  artificially  kept  alive  and  entailed  upon  & 
civilifed  one  ;  that  fuch  of  them  as  arc  of  long 
ftanding,  derive  their  character  from  principles 
and  fyftcms  that  have  fincc  been  wholly  ex- 
ploded and  brought  intodifufc;  that  fuch  of 

*  See  this  qu eft  ion  confidcred,  in  Political  JuAice,  Book 
VII,  Chap.  VIII,  oftavo  editios. 
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them  as  are  of  recent  date,  have  too  often 
originated  in  temporary  objects,  in  antisocial 
pafiions,  in  the  intemperate  defirc  of  giving 
ftrength  to  monopoly,  and  firmneis  to  the  ufur- 
pation  of  the  few  over  the  many.  From  this 
immenfe  and  heterogeneous  mafs  the  lawyer 
extracts  his  code  of  ethics ;  and  nothing  is  more 
ufual  among  perfbns  of  this  profeflion,  than  to 
fee  them  exprefiing  their  fenfations  by  a  look  of 
aftonifhment  and  contempt,  if  they  hear  a  man 
arraigning  the  infallibility  of  law,  and  calling  in 
queftion  the  juftice  of  its  decifions. 

The  falutary  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
is  that  in  which  it  is  prepared  to  bring  every 
principle  upon  which  it  proceeds,  within  the 
fcope  of  its  own  examination  ;  to  derive  affiftancc 
from  every  means  of  information,  oral  or  icrip- 
tory ;  but  to  admit  nothing,  upon  the  fcore  of 
authority,  to  limit  or  fuperfede  the  touchftone 
of  rcaibn.  If  I  would  underfland  what  is  juf- 
tice,  if  I  would  eftimate  the  means  of  human 
happinefs,  if  I  would  judge  truly  of  the  conduct 
of  my  neighbour,  or  know  rightly  how  to  fafhioti 
my  own,  I  muft  enquire  deeply,  not  fuperfi- 
cially :  I  muft  enter  into  the  principles-  of 
things,  and  not  fuffer  concl unions  to  fteal  upon 
me  unawares.  I  muft  proceed  ftcp  by  ftep  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  fbmc  chance  that  the 

notions 
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notions  I  form,  will  be  found  in  themfclves,  and 
harmonious  with  each  other* 

But,  when,  inftead  of  adopting  my  opinions 
with  this  degree  of  caution  and  deliberation,  I 
am  induced  to  admit  at  a  ftroke  whole  volumes 
of  propofitions  as  unappealable  and  decifive,  I 
refign  the  mod  beneficial  prerogative  of  human 
underftanding. 

This  expedient,  inftead  of  fhortening  my 
courfe,  multiplies  my  difficulties  a  thouiand 
fold.  When  I  propofed  only  to  confult  the 
volume  of  nature,  I  knew  to  a  certain  degree 
what  was  the  tafk  I  undertook.  All  the  evi- 
dence 1  collected,  bore  immediately  upon  the 
point  under  confideration.  But  now  the  prin- 
cipal point  becomes  involved  with  innumerable 
fubordinate  ones.  I  have  no  longer  merely  to 
be  fatisfied,  by  a  long  or  a  compendious  courfe, 
what  it  is  that  is  abfolutcly  right.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  conftruclion  of  phrafes;  the 
removal  of  ambiguities ;  the  reconciling .  con- 
tradictions ;  the  afecrtaining  the  mind  of  the 
compofcr ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  confulting 
hiftory,  the  afecrtaining  the  occafion  of  inftitu* 
tions,  and  even  the  collecting  as  far  as  poffible 
every  anecdote  that  relates  to  their  origin.  I 
am  concerned  with  commentators,  as  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  text,  not  merely  to  affift  my 

own 
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Own  dedtiiftlons,  but 'becauie  they  have  a  cer- 
tain authority  fettering  and  enchaining  my  de- 
ductions/*  I  fooght,  ft  may  be,  repofe  for  my 
indolence;  i) at  I  have  found  an  eternal  labour* 
I  have  exchanged  a  talk  comparatively  eafy,  for 
difficulties  unconquerable  and  cndleis. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  a  lawyer  forms 
his  creed*  It  is  neceflarily  captious  and  techni- 
cal, pregnant  with  petty  fubtleties  and  unmean- 
ing diftinctions.  But  the  evil  does  not  flop 
here.  It  would  be  a  miftake  peculiarly  glaring 
and  grofs  to  fuppole  that  a  lawyer  ftudies  the 
law  principally  that  he  may  underftand  it*  No ; 
his  great  object  is  to  puzzle  and  perplex.  His 
chief  attention  is  given  to  the  enquiry,  how  hemay 
diftort  the  law  lb  as  to  fuit  the  caufc  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  This  is  a  neceflary  confequehce 
of  one  man's  being  hired  to  tell  another  man's 
ftory  for  him.  The  principal,  however  errone- 
ous, may  be  expected  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
good  faith.  The  agent  is  carelefs  himfelf 
about  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  It  is  totally 
Indifferent  to  him  whether  his  client  be  right  or 
wrong.  He  will  plead  for  the  plaintiff  today., 
and,  if  properly  applied  to,' will  plead  on  the  dp- 
polite  fide  in  another  court  tomorrow.  He 
Hands  up  before  a  judge  and  jury  in  the  mod 
important  •  queftibns,  upon  which  'the  peace  of 
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families,  and  the;  lives  and  liberties  of  individual* 
depend.     If  he  hava^n  honefl  tale  to,  deliver* 
it.  is  well.     But,  if  he  have  the   weaker  fide, 
what  he  undertakes  is,  by  a  folemn  and  public 
argument,   to  miflead  and   confound,  if  he  is 
able,  the  court  and  the  jury.     He  juftifies  this 
to  himfelf :  for,  if  men  are  to  have  then-  caufe 
pleaded  by  others,  the  greateft   delinquent   is 
entitled  to  the  fame  privilege  ;  to  reject  his  ap- 
plication would  be  to  prejudge  his  caufe,  and  to 
withhold  from  him  that  to  which  all  men  are, 
entitled,  a  folemn  and   public   hearing.     The 
lawyer  is  weak  enough  not  to  fee  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  practice :  he  does  not  know  that, 
by  this  ferious  trifling,  pleading  indifferently  on 
either  fide  or  on  both,  he  brings  all  prpfeflions 
and  integrity  into  difcredit,  and  totally  fubverts 
the  firmnefs  and  difcernment  of  his  own  under- 
{landing. 

Another  circumftance  common  to  the  lawyci 
with  all  thofe  profeffions  which  fubfift  upon  the 
misfortunes  of  mankind,  is  that  he  labours  ur>- 
dcr  a  perpetual  temptation  to  increafe  thofe 
misfortunes.  The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law  is  his  daily  boaft.  Nothing  fo  much  coi*- 
duces  to  his  happinefs,  as  that  his  neighbours 
fhould  be  perpetually  engaged  in  broils  and  con- 
tention.    Innumerable    arc    the   difputes   that 

would 
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Would  (bori  terminate  in  an  amicable  adjufl- 
meat,  were  it  not  for.  the  lawyer*  who,  like  .an 
evil  genius*  broods  over  the  mifchief  and  hatches 
it  into  a  fuit.  There  may  be  inflances  in  which 
he  adopts  an  oppofite  conduct.  But  no  father 
would  wi(h  for  a  child,  no  prudent  man  would 
choofe  for  himfelf,  a  fituation  in  which  he  was 
perpetually  expofed  to  fiich  enticements.  Where 
fiich  is  the  character  of  a  profeflion,  it  cannot 
fail  to  happen,  that  the  majority  of  its  adherents 
will  be  (educed  from  their  integrity. 

The  concluding  part  of  thefe  obfervations 
will  apply  alio  to  the  phyfician.  Pain,  (icknefe 
and  anguifh  are  his  harveft.  He  rejoices  to  hear 
that  they  have  fallen  upon  any  of  his  acquaint* 
ance.  He  looks  blank  and  difcon(blate,  when 
all  men  are  at  their  eafe.  The  fantaflic  valetu- 
dinarian is  particularly  his  prey.  He  liftens  to 
his  frivolous  tale  of  (ymptoms  with  inflexible* 
gravity*  He  pretends  to  be  mod  wife,  when 
he  is  moft  ignorant.  No  matter  whether  he  un- 
derfland  any  thing  of  the  difeafe  ;  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  his  vifit  mud  inevitably  termi- 
nate, a  prescription.  How  many  arts  have  been 
invented  to  extract  ore  from  the  credulity  of 
mankind?  The  regular  and  the  quack  have 
each  their  (everal  (chemes  of  impofition,  and 
they  differ  in  nothing  (b  much  as  in  the  name. 

Qa  Let 
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Let  uf  pafs  from  the  phytician  to  the  divine 

I  am  almoft  tempted  to  difmhs  this  part  of  my 
fiibjecY  with  the  exclamation  of  Cat  o,  De  Car* 
tbagbte  fatrus  eft  filer e  quam  farcins  dicer 1 1  It  is 
better  to  be  filent  on  this  bead,  than  to  treat  it  in 
a  flight  and  inadequate  manner.  We  will  not 
however  pafs  it  ovct  without  a  remark. 

A  clergyman  is  a  roan  educated  for  a  certain* 
profefiion  ;  and,  having  been  fa  educated,  he 
cannot,  without  much  inconvenience,  exchange 
it  for  another.  This  is  a  crrcurnftance  indeed 
to  which  his  purfuit  is  expoied  in  common  with* 
every  other  walk  and  diftribution  of  human  life. 
But  the  evil  that  remits  to  him  from  this  cir- 
eumft  ance,  has  its  peculiar  aggravations. 

It  is  the  Angularity  of  his  office,  that  its  duties 
principally  confift  in  the  inculcating  certain  opi- 
nions. Thefe  duties  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
charged, without  an  education,  and,  in  fome  de- 
gree, a  life,  of  ftudy.-  It  is  furely  a  ftrange  and 
anomalous  fpecies  of  exiftence,  where  a  man** 
days  are  to  be  (pent  in  ftudy,  with  this  condition 
annexed,  that  he  mull  abftain  from  enquiry.  Yet 
abftain  he  muft,  for  he  has  entered  into  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  exprefi  or  implied,  what  bis 
opinions  (hall  be  through  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
This  is  incompatible  with  any  thing  that  defcrves 
the  name  of  enquiry.    He  that  really  enquires,. 

can 
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can  by  no  means  forefee  in  what  conciuGons  his 
enquiry  fhall  terminate. 

One  of  two  conferences  is  efpecially  to 
be  apprehended  by  a  man  under  thefe  circum> 
fiances. 

He  will  perhaps  arrive  at  fccptical  or  incre- 
dulous conclufions,  in  fpite  of  all  the  bias  im- 
prefled  upon  him  at  once  by  pecuniary  consi- 
derations, and  by  the  fear  of  lofing  the  friend- 
ship and  admiration  of  thole,  to  whom  his  ha- 
bits perhaps  had  chiefly  attached  him,  and  who 
were  the  principal  folaoe  of  his  exiftence.  In 
that  cafe  he  mod  determine  for  the  reft  of  his 
life,  either  to  play  a  folemn  farce  of  hypocrhy* 
or,  -unlefs  his  talents  be  confiderable,  to  main- 
tain his  integrity  at  the  expence  of  an  obfeure 
and  fblitary  exiftence. 

The  infidelity  however  of  a  fludious  and  con- 
scientious- clergyman  is  perhaps  a  rare  circum- 
ftance.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  he 
lives  in  the  midft  of  evidence,  and  is  infenfible 
to  it.  He  is  in  the  daily  contemplation  of  con- 
traditions,  and  finds  them  confident.  He  reads 
ftories  the  mod  fabulous  and  abfurd,  and  is  filled 
with  the  profoundeft  reverence.  He  liftens  to 
arguments  that  would  imprels  conviction  upon 
every  impartial  hearer,  and  is  aftonifhed  at  their 

Q  3  futility. 
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futility.  He  receives  a  fyftem  with  the  moft 
perfect  fatisfaction,  that  a  reflecting  lavage 
would  infallibly  feoff  at  for  its  grofitiefs  and  ira-t 
pertinence.  He  never  dares  trufthimfelf  to  on* 
unprejudiced  contemplation.  He  ftarts  with  im- 
patience and  terror  from  its  poffible  refult.  By 
long  habits  of  intellectual  flavery,  he  has  learned 
to  bear  the  yoke  without  a  murmur.  His 
-thoughts,  are  under  fuch  perfect  difcipline  that 
not  a  doubt  ever  ventures,  to  intrude  itfelf;  That 
fuch  fhoujd  b.e  the  character  of  an  ignorant  and 
a  weak  man,  need  not  furprife  us  ;  but  that  it 
fhould  equally  fuit.  men  of  the  profoundeft 
learning  and  the  mpft  elevated  talents*  is  indeed 
a  matter  of  furprife  and  regret, 

A  fecond  disadvantage  incident  to  the  clerical 
profeffion  is  the  conftant  appearance  of  fanctityj, 
which  a  clergyman,  ambitious  of  profcflipnal 
character,  is  obliged  tp  maintain.  His  fanctity 
does  not  rife  immediately  from  Spiritual  motiyes 
and  the  fentiments  of  the  heart ;  it  is  a  certain 
exterio/-  which  he  finds  himfelf  compelled  to  pre-r 
ferve.  pis.,  devotion  is  not  the  refult  of  devout 
feelings  \  he  is  oblige^  equally  tp  affect  them, 
when  be  experiences  them  leaft.  Hence  there 
\s  always  fometfting  formal  and  uncouth  in  the 
manners-  of  a  reputably  clergyman.,    I{  cannoj 
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be  otherwlfe*  His  continual  attention  to  a  pious 
exterior,-neceffarily  gives  a  conftrained  and  artiT 
ficial  feeming  to  his  carriage. 
.  .JLthird  circumftance  difadvantagcoufly  affedt- 
ing  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  arifes  from  his 
fituatkm  as  a  guide  and.  teacher  to  others. _  He 
harangues  his  auditory  at  Hated  periods,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  contradict  him.  He  occupies 
the  moft  eminent  fituation  in  the  building  appro- 
priated .  to  public  worfoip.  He  pronounces  tho, 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  and  fecms  to  a<5l  the 
mediator  between  the  Creator , and  his  creatures. 
It  is  his  office  to.  vifit  the  fick,  and.to  officiate  as 
an  .oracle  to  fuch  as: are  in  diftrefs.  The  talk 
principally,  incumbent  upon  him,  is  to  govern 
tfie  thoughts  of  his  parifliioners,  arid  to  rcftrain 
tb^Jo,egqlar;fallies  of  their  underflandings.  He 
is ,  placed  as  a  champion  to  refill  the  incroach- 
ments  pf  herely  and  infidelity.  .  Upon  his  fuc- 
efifi  in  this  refpcjdl  depends  the  profperity  of  the 
ehurch  of  which  he  is  a  pillar.  He  warns  his 
flock  againft  innovation  and  intrepidity  of  tfrink-. 
i||g. -.The  adverfary  is  filent  before  him..  "\Vith, 
other  men  I  may  argue  ;  but,  if  I  attempt  to  dif- 
cufs  a  fubjecl  freely  and  impartially  with  him*  it 
isi  coriftrued  a  perfonal  iniult.  I  ought  .to.have, 
knpVa  that  all  his  fchemes  and,  profpefts  de* 
pended  upon*  the  perennial  ftationarinefs  of  his 

Q  4  under- 
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underftanding.  Thus  the  circumftances  o£  'ever£ 
day  tend  to  confirm  in  him  a  dogmatical  impe* 
rious,  illiberal  and  intolerant  dumber* 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  character 
which,  in  mod  inftances,  we  mail  expe&  to  find 
in  a  reputable  clergyman.  He  will  be  timid  in 
enquiry,  prejudiced  in  opinion,  cold;  formal*  tho 
flave  of  what  other  men  may  think'  of  hinl,  rude; 
dictatorial,  impatient  of  contradiction,  harm  in 
his  cenfures,  and  illiberal  in  his  judgments. 
Every  man  may  remark  in  him  ftudy  rendered 
abortive,  artificial  manners,  infantine  prejudices, 
and  aibrt  of  arrogant  infallibility. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  indeed  to  find  clergymen 
cf  a  character  different  from  this.  Men  go  into 
the  church  from  convenience,  and  becaufe  a 
living  lies  within  their  reach  to  obtain.  Theft 
men  arfc  often  diffipated  and  ignorant.  They 
pretend  to  no  extraordinary  orthodoxy  or  devo- 
tion. They  difchafge  the  functions  of  their 
office  in  a  flight  and  carelefs  manner,  merely 
becaufe  they  muft  be  difcharged.  They  are  do* 
voted  to  the  fports  of  the  field,  or  the  concern* 
of  ordinary  life. 

Thefe  men  will  probably  appear  to  a  juft  oIk 
fcrver  lefs  refpectable  than  the  cla6  previously 
defcribedi  They  are  confeious  of  amiming  * 
defcription  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  the 

delicacy 
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delicacy  of  their  mind  is  evidently  blunted. 
There  is  a  fort  of  coarfenefs  in  their  charade^ 
arifirig  from  the  attempt  to  laugh  away  a  ftigma, 
the  existence  of  which  they  can  never  entirely 
forget.  Nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  a 
man  who  is  only  known  by  his  adherence  to  a 
profeffion,  of  which  he  has  none  of  the  virtues, 
the  induftry,  the  Hull,  and  the  generous  ambi- 
tion. He  belongs  properly  to  no  clafc  of  beings, 
and  is  a  mere  abortion  and  blot  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth* 

Another  profeffion  which  has  been  thought 
not  lefs  honourable  than  that  of  the  lawyer  or 
the  divine,  is  that  of  the  foldier. 

A  diftindion  has  fometimes  been  made  be- 
tween thofe  lawyers,  who  take  up  the  profeffioa 
$<mafidey  and  pretend  never  to  engage  in  a  caufe 
but  fo  far  as  it  is  conformable  to  their  own  fenti  - 
pQcnts ;  and  the  lawyers  who  reafon  themfelves 
into  ths  propriety  of  difmifling  their  perfonal 
feelings  and  opinions  when  they  come  into  a 
court  of  juftice,  and,  in  confequence,  of  pleading 
any  caufe,  indifferent  as  to  their  own  idea  of  its 
ibundnefs.  A  fimilar  diflindtion  may  be  applied 
to  the  foldier. 

A  foldier  who  will  never  fight  but  in  a  caufe 
tbat  be  (hall  confeientioufly  and  fcrupuloufly 

*djudgo 
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adj  ucjge  to  be  good,  can  fcarcdy  be  a  foWier  \  j: 
profeffion. 

But,  to  difmifs  this  confideration,  it  is  no.  en- 
viable circumftance  that  a  man  fhould  be  .de^ 
tined  to  maintain  the  good  caufe^by  blows  and 
fighting,  ;In  this  refpcct,  affuming  the  propriety, 
of  corporal  puniflimenis,  heis  upon  a  par  with, 
the  beadlp  and  the  executioner.    \To  employ 
murder  as -the  means  of  juftice,  is  an  idea  that  a 
man  of  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell  upon 
with  pleafure.     To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  ftreamers  and  trumpets,  for 
the  purpofe  of  (hooting  at  our  fellow-men  as  at 
a  mark,  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety  of 
wounds  and  anguifh,  to  leave  them  weltering  in 
their  blood,  to  wander  over  the  field  of  defo-i 
lation,  and  count  the  number  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  are  employments  which  m  tbefis  'we 
may  maintain  to  be  neceflary,  but  which  no  good 
man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation  and  de- 
light.   A  battle,  we  will  fuppdfe,*is  won.    There 
truth  is  eflablifhed  ;  thus  the  caufe  of  juftice  i« 
confirmed  !  It  furely  requires  no  common  faga* 
City,  to  difcern  the  connection  between  this  im- 
menfe  heap  of  calamities,  and  the  afiertiorl  of 
truth,  or  the  maintenance  of  juftice. 

It  is  worfe  where  the  foldicr  hires,  bimfcl^  not 

for 
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for  the  fervice  of  any  portion  or  djftfibution  of 
mankind,  but  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  fighting. 
He  leaves  it  to  his  employer  and  his  king  to  de- 
termine the  juftioe  of  thecaufe  ;  his  bufinefs  \% 
to  obey.  He  has  no  duty  but  that  of  murder ; 
and  this  duty  he  is  careful  amply  to  discharge. 
This  he  regards  as  the  means  of  his  fubfiftence, 
Or  as  the  path  that  leads  to  an  illuftrious  name. 
-  A  {oldier,  upon  every  fuppofition,  muft  learn 
ferocity.  When  he  would  aflert  the  caufcof 
truth,  he  thinks  not  of  arguments,  but  of  blows. 
His  mind  is  familiarifcd  to  the  mod  dreadful  Spec- 
tacles. He  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles 
pf  human  nature ;  and  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
fuppofe  that  a  man  can  be  in  the  right,  who  is 
attempted  to  be  made  fo  through  the  medium 
of  compulfion. 

,  But,  though  it  could  be  imagined  that  coer- 
cion was  the  means  of  making  men  wife  and 
good,  this  affiimption,  large  as  it  is,  would  not 
lerve  to  eftablifh  the  morality  of  war.  War 
flrikes  not  at  the  offender,  but  the  innocent. 

gficouid  dclirant  regti%fUSuMtur  Acbivi  *•      ho*. 

Jungs  an4  minifters  of  ftate,  the  real  authors  of 

•  When  doating  Monarcht  urge 
'  \Jofound  Rcfolvei,  their  Subject  feel  the  Scourge. 
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the  calamity,  fit  immolefted  ra  their  caWnetj 
while  thofe  againft  whom  the  fury  of  the  flonh 
is  directed,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  perfbhs  Wbd 
fcave  been  trepanned  into  the  fervice,  tor  wh6 
are  -dragged  unwillingly  from  their  peaceful 
homes  into  the  field  of-  battle.  A  foldicr  "tti 
man  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  kill  thofe  who  never 
offended  Vim,  and  who  are  the  innocent  mar* 
tyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  Whatever  inay 
become  of  the  abftract  queftion  of  the  jufiifiable- 
ncfs  of  war,  it  fcems  impoffible  that  a  foldier 
fhould  not  be  a  depraved  and  unnatural  being. 

To  thefe  more  ferious  and  momentous  con- 
fiderations,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  recollection 
of  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  the  military  character.  Its 
firft  conftituent  is  obedience*  A  foldier  is  of  all 
defcriptions  of  men  the  moft  completely  a  ma* 
chine.  Yet  his  profeflion  inevitably  teaches  him 
fomething  of  dogmatifm,  fwaggering  and  felt 
confequence.  He  is  like  the  puppet  of  a  {how- 
man,  who,  at  the  very  time  he  is  made  to  ftrot, 
and  {well,  and  difplay  the  moft  farcical  airs,  we 
perfectly  know  cannot  afliime  the  trioft  infignifi- 
cant  gefture,  advance  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  but  as  he  is  moved  by  the  exhibitor.  This 
lingular  fituation  gives  to  the  military  a  corre- 
fpondent  Angularity  of  manner.  The  lofty  port 
of  a  geaerous  fpirit,  flowing  from  a  confeioufnefs 

of 
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of merit  and  independence,  has  always  fomething 
In  it  of  grand  and  imprefEve.  But  the  fwaggerof 
-afbldier,  which  it  cods  him  an  incefiant  effort  to 
fupport,  is  better  calculated,  in  a  difcerning 
Spectator ,  to  produce  laughter,  than  to  excite 
awe* 

The  failor,  if  he  is  to  come  into  the  lilt  of 
profeffions,  (b  far  as  his  character  is  warlike,  falls 
under  the  lame  objections  as  the  foldier,  with  this 
aggravation  of  the  nature  of  his  purfuits,  that 
they  ufurp  an  element  which,  by  itiel£  man  is 
fcarcely  able  to  fubdue,  and  compound  a  fcene 
fiill  more  infernal,  than  that  of  a  battle  to  be  de- 
cided by  land. 

Where  the  failor  is  not  a  military  character, 
he  is  frequently  a  mercantile  one,  and  the  merit* 
of  mercantile  purfuits  have  already  been  efti- 
mated. 

But  he  labours  under  one  di  fad  vantage  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf.  He  pafies  his  cxiftence  in  a  Hate 
of  banifhment  from  his  fpecies.  The  man  who 
is  fentenced  to  refide  in  New  Holland  or  Si- 
beria, may  improve  his  faculties,  and  unfold  hi9 
affe&ions.  Not  fb  the  man  who  paffes  his  life 
in  a  coop,  like  a  fowl  let  apart  to  be  fatted. 
Men,  accuftomed  to  fpeculate  upon  the  varieties 
4>f  human  nature,  can  have  no  conception,  pre- 
vious to  the  experiment,  of  the  ignorance  of  a 
6  failor. 
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failofc*  Of  the  concerns  of  men,  tneir  purflxitfrj 
their  paffions,  all  that  agitates  their  mind  and 
engrofles  their  attention,  he  is  almoft  as  Unin* 
formed,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoteft  planet* 
Thofe  expaniive  affections,  that  open  the  human 
foul,  and  caufe  one  man  to  identify  himfelf  with 
the  pleafure  and  pains  of  his  'fellows'*  are  to  nim 
like  the  dialects  of  Nineveh  or  Carthage*  And 
what  renders  the  abortivenefs  of  his  character 
the  more  glaring,  he  has  vifited  all  countries, 
and  has  fecn  none.  He  goes  onfhore  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  advances  half  a  mile  up 
the  province  upon  which  he  anchors.  If  he  re*- 
turn  in  the  clofe  of  life  to  his  native  village,  he 
finds  himfelf  unspeakably  outftripped  in  fagacity 
and  knowledge,  by  the  poor  peafant*  whofero- 
rnoteft  refearches  have  never  led  him  furthert 
than  to  a  country- wake  or  a  neighbouring  fain 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  through  this 
whole  difquifition,  we  have  been  examining  dif- 
ferent profeffions  and  employments,  under  the 
notion  of  their  being  objects  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  man,  who  would  choofe  a  defti nation 
for  himfelf  or  his  child.  Our  bufinefs  therefore 
lay  entirely  with  their  general  tendency.  If 
there  be  any  extraordinary  characters,  that  have 
efcaped  the  prevailing  contagion  it  has  been 
our  purpofc  to  detect,  they  have  no  right  to  be 

offended. 
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offended.  Let  not  truth  however  be  facrificed 
to  a  wifh  to  conciliate.  If  a  man  have  efcaped, 
he  muft  be  of  a  character  truly  extraordinary  and 
memorable*  And  even  fuch  a  man  will  not 
have  paffed  entirely  uncontaminated.  He  will 
bear  upon  him  the  ftamp  of  his  occupation,  fbme 
remnants^  of  the  reigning  obliquity,  though  he 
(hall  be- fortunate  enough  to  have  redeemed 
them  by  virtues  illuftrious  and  fublimc. 

Thus  then  we  have  fucceffively  reviewed  the 
inanners  of  the  trader,  the  lawyer,  the  phyfi- 
cian,  and  the  divine,  together  with  the  military 
and  naval  profeflions.     We  propofed  to  afcer- 
tarn  which- of  thefe  avocations  a  wife  man  would 
adopt  for  a  regular  employment  for  himfelf  or 
his  child ;  and,  though  the  reftilt  will  be  found 
perhaps  to  contribute  httle  to  the  enlightening 
his  choice,  but  rather  to  have  caft  the  gloom  of 
ftrong  difapprobation  upon  all,  we  may  however 
confole  ourfelves  at  lead  with  this  reflection, 
that,  while  engaged  in  the  enquiry,  we  have 
furveyed  a  confiderablc  portion   of  the  occu- 
pations and  characters  of  men  in  fbciety,  and 
put   together  materials  which   may  affift  our 
judgment  refpecting  the  economy  of  human 
life. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY   VI. 


OP  SELF-DENIAL. 

1  HE  greateft  of  all  human  benefits,  that  at 
leaft  without  which  no  other  bfcnefit  can  be  truly 
enjoyed,  is  independence. 

He  who  lives  upon  thekindnefs  of  another* 
mufl  always  have  a  greater  or  lefs  portion  of  a 
fervfle  fpirit.  He  has  not  yet  come  to  feel  what 
man  is.  He  has  not  yet  eflayed  the  mufcles  of 
his  mind,  and  obferved  the  fublimity  of  his  na* 
ture.  True  energy,  the  fclf-confcious  dignity 
of  the  man,  who  thinks  not  of  himfelf  otherwife 
th^n  he  ought  to  think,  bat  enjoys  in  fober  per- 
ception the  certainty  of  his  faculties,  are  fenti* 
ments  to  which  he  is  a  firanger.  He  knows  not 
what  (hall  happen  tomorrow,  for  his  rcfources 
are  out  of  himfelf.  But  the  man  that  is  not  pro- 
vided for  tomorrow,  cannot  enjoy  today.  He 
muft  either  have  a  trembling  apprehcnSon  of 
fublunary  viciflitude,  or  he  mufl  be  indebted 
for  his  repofe  to  the  lethargy  of  his  foul. 

The  queftion  relative  to  the  eftablifhment  and 
maintenance  of  independence,  is  intimately  con- 
nected 
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nested  with  the  cjueftion  Relative  to  our  tafle 
for,  and  indulgence  in,  the  luxuries  of  human 

life 

Various  are  the  opinions  that  have  been  held 

topon  the  latter  of  thefe  topics; 

One  of  thefe  opinions  has  been  carried  to 
its.  furtheft  extreme  by  certain  fects  of  reli- 
gionifts* 

Their  doctrine  is  commonly  known  by  the 
appellation  of  felf-deriial. .  The  poftulate  upon 
which  it  principally  proceeds,  is  that  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  mind  to  the  body.  There  is  an 
obvious  diftinction  .  between  intellectual  plea- 
fures  and  fcnfible  ones.  Either  of  them  taken 
in  any  great  degree,  tends  to  exclude  the  othen 
The  man  who  is  engrofled  in  contemplation, 
will,  without  exprefsly  intending  it,  fomewhat 
macerate  his  body.  The  man  who  (indies  with- 
out  rcftraint  the  gratifications  of  appetite,  will 
be  in  danger  of  lofing  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
the  delicacy  of  his  intellectual  tact,  and  the  gene- 
rofity  of  hisfpirit. 

.  There  mud  be  a  fuperiority  in  favour,  either 
of  intellectual  pleafures,  or  of  fenfible  ones.  But 
that  man's  mind  mud  furely  be  of  an  unfortunate 
Cioitftruction,  who  can  hefitate  to  prefer  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter*  That  which  we  poflefs  in 
common  with  the  brutes,  is  not  of  fo  great  value, 

R  * 
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as  that  which  we  pofiefs  diftindtively  to  ourfelves. 
That  man  muft  pofiefs  the  furcft,  the  mod  ex. 
tenfive  and  the  mofl  refined  fources  of  happinefs, 
whofc  intellect  is  cultivated  with  fcience,  and 
purified  by  tafte,  is  warmed  with  the  ardour  of 
genius,  and  exalted  by  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and 
benevolence.  There  can  be  no  companion  be- 
tween this  man,  and  the  glutton,  the  epicure  or 
the  debauchee  •. 

The  inference  drawn  from  thefe  premifes  by 
the  perfons  whole  fyftem  we  are  here  confidcr- 
ing,  is  as  follows.     Senfible  pleafures  are  to  be 
avoided,  when  they  tend  to  impair  the  corpo- 
real faculties.     They  are  to  be  avoided  when 
they  tend  to  the  injury  of  our  neighbours,  or 
are  calculated  to  produce  in  ourfelvcs  habits  or 
itratagem  and  deceit.     Thus  far  all  iyftems  of 
morality  and  rational  conduct,  are  agreed.     But 
the  preachers  of  fclf-denial  add  to  thefe  limit- 
ations, a  prohibition  to  the  frequent  indulgence 
offcnfible  pleafures,  from  the  danger  of  luffer- 
ing  ourfelves,  to  let  too  great  a  value  upon  them, 
and  to  poftpom;  the  beft  and  moft  elevated,  to 
the  meaneft,  part  of  our  natures. 

Having  afllimed  this  new  principle  of  limit- 
ation, there  is  po  vifionary  and  repuliive  extreme 
to  which  thefe  feclaries  have  not  in  fume  in- 

*  Political  Jutlicc,  Look.  IV,  Chap.  XI,  o&avo  edition. 
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ftances  proceeded.  They  have  regarded  all 
fenfible  pleafure  as  a  dedu&ion  from  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  the  mind,  and  they  have  not  ab- 
ftained  from  invedtive  againfl  intellectual  plea* 
fure  itfelf.  They  have  taught  men  to  court  per- 
fectition  and  calamity.  They  have  delighted  to 
plant  thorns  in  the  path  of  human  life.  They 
have  reprefented  fbrrow,  anguifh  and  mortifica- 
tion as  the  ornaments  and  honour  of  our  exift- 
fcnce;  They  have  preached  the  vanity  and 
emptinefs  of  all  earthly  things,  and  have  main- 
tained that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  good  man  and 
a  wife  to  feel  complacency  in  any  of  the  fen- 
fations  they  can  afford. 

Thcfe  notions  may  fufficiehtly  accord  with 
the  fyfterri  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  part  with 
all  the  benefits  of  the  prefent  fcene  of  cxiftence, 
in  exchange  for  certain  fpeculations  upon  the 
chances  of  a  world  to  come.  But  they  cannot 
enter  into  any  liberal  and  enlightened  fyftem  of 
morality.  Pleafure  or  happinefs  is  the  fole  end 
of  morality.  A  lefs  pleafure  is  not  to  be  bar- 
tered but  for  a  greater,  either  to  ourfelves  or 
others,  nor  a  fcheme  attended  with  the  certainty 
or  probability  of  confidferable  pleafure  for  an  air- 
built  fpeculation. 

Difmifling  therefore  thefe  extravagant  dog- 
in^  it  remains  to  enquire  how  far  we  ought  to 

R  2  Sacrifice 
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facrificc  or  reftrain  the  empire  of  fenfible  plea- 
sures, for  the  fake  of  contributing  to  the  fub- 
ftantial  improvement  of  the  better  part  of  our 
nature. 

There  are  obvious  reafons  why  this  reftraint  is 
not  to  be  too  feverely  impofecL 

It  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe  that  fenfible  plea- 
sures and  intellectual  ones  are  by  any  means 
incompatible.  He  that  would  have  great  ener- 
gy, cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  tQ  bufy  himfelf 
in  various  directions,  and  to  cultivate  every  part 
of  his.  nature.  Man  is  a  little  world  within  him- 
felf and  every  portion  of  that  world  is  entitled 
to  attention.  A  wife  man  would  wifh  to  hdv* 
a.  found  body,  as  .well  as  a  found  mind.  He 
would  wifh  to  be  a  man  at  all  points.  For  this 
purpofe  he  would  excrcife  and  Strengthen  the 
mufcles  of  every  part  of  his  frame.  He  would 
prepare  his  body  to  endure  hardship  and  viciffi* 
tude»>:  He  would  exercife  his  digeftic  powers. 
He  would  cultivate  the  delicacy  of  the  organs 
of  talie.  He  would  not  ncglccV  the  fen- 
iations,  the  ailbciatipns,  and  the  involuntary 
procefles  and  animal  economy  annexed  to  the 
commerce  of  the  fcxes.  There  is  a  harmony 
and  £  Sympathy  through  every  part  of  the  hu- 
rtian  machine.  A  vigorous  and  animated  tone 
of  body  contributes  to  the  advantage  of  the 

intellect, 
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intellect,  sad  an  improved  ftate  of  intellect 
heightens  and  refines  our  fenfible  pleasures.  A 
modern  pbyfician  of  great  character*,;  has 
maintained  life  to  be  an  unnatural  ftate,  and 
death  the  genuine  condition  of  man.  If  this 
tfaefis  is  to  be  admitted,  it  feems  to  follow,  that 
true  wifdotn  would  direct  us  to  that  proceeding, 
which  tended  mod  to  inform  with  life,  and  to 
maintain  in  activity,  every  portion  of  our  frame 
and  every  branch  of  our  nature.  It  is  thus  that 
we  (hall  moil  effectually  counterwork  an  enemy 
who  is  ever  in, wait  for  us. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  attention  to  be  paid  to,  and  cultivation 
to  be  beftowed  upon,  fenfible  pleafures,  is,  that 
the  fenfations  of  our  animal  frame  make  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 
It  is  from  fenfe  that  we  mud  derive  thofc  images 
which  lb  eminently  elucidate  every  department 
of  fciencc.  One  of  the  great  objects  both  of 
natural  fcience  and  morality,  is  to  judge  of  our 
fenfible  impreffions.  The.  man  who  had  not 
yielded  a  due  attention  to  them,  would  in  vairt 
attempt  to  form  an  enlightened  judgment  in  the 
very  queflion  we  are  here  attempting  to  difcuis. 
There  is  a  vaft  variety  of  topics  that  he  would 
be  disqualified  to  treat  of  or  to  efiimate* 

*  Brown* 
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Add  to  this,  that  all  our  refined  and  abftracte4 
notions  are  compounded  from  ideas  of  fenfe. 
There  1s  nothing  fo  elevated  and  pure,  but  it 
was  indebted  to  this  fburce  for  its  materials. 
He  therefore  who  would  obtain  vividnefs  in  his 
ideas  of  intellect,  ought  probably  to  maintain 
with  care  the  frefhnefs  and  vigour  of  his  ideas  oi 
fenfe. 

It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  that  we  find,  for 
the  moil  part,  the  ruftic,  flow  of  apprehenfion, 
and  unfufceptible  of  difcernment ;  while  it  is 
only  from  the  man  who  maintains,  not  only  the 
health .  of  his*  body,  but  the  delicacy  and  vivid- 
nefs of  his  corporeal  tad,  that  we  ordinarily  ex- 
pect delicacy  of  tafte,  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
qt  profoundnefs  of  intellectual  difcuffion. 

Having  endeavoured  to  afecrtain  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  delicacy  and  activity  in  our 
external  fenfes,  let  us  recur  to  the  direct  part  of 
the  queftion,  how  far  the  improvement  of  the 
better  part  of  our  nature,  demands  from  us  a  fa- 
crifice  of,  or  a  reftramt  to  be  impofed  on,  fenfi- 
He  pkafnre. 

In  the  firft  place,  if,  as  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  prove,  intellectual  pleafures  are  enti- 
tled to  a  preference  over  fenfible  ones,  they  are 
of  courfe.  alfo  entitled  to  be  firft  confidered  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  time,  and  to  occupy  the 

choice^ 
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choicefl  part  of  our  life  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible,  than  the  man  who  dedicates  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
appetites.  They  may,  comparatively  fpcaking, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  be  thrutt 
up  in  a  corner,  and  yet  enjoy  fcope  enough  for 
every  valuable  purpofe.  It  is  more  neceffary 
that  we  fhould  not  profcribc  them,  than  that  we 
fhould  make  them  one  of  the  eminent  purfuits 
of  our  lives. 

Secondly,  we  ought  not  only  to  confine  them 
within  limits  confiderably  narrow,  as  to  the  time 
they  fhould  occupy,but  fhould  alio  be  careful  that 
they  do  not  confound  and  inebriate  our  under- 
standings. This  is  indeed  neceflary,  in  order  to 
the  keeping  them  in  due  fubordination  in  the 
refpeel  laft  mentioned.  If  they  be  not  held  in 
fubjection  as  to  their  place  in  our  thoughts,  they 
will  fpeedily  ufurp  upon  all  other  fubjedts,  and 
convert  the  mind  into  a  fcene  of  tumult  and 
confufion.  Intellectual  and  elevated  purfuits 
demand  from  us  a  certain  calmnels  of  temper ; 
that  the  mind  fhould  reft  upon  its  proper 
centre,  that  it  fhould  look  round  with  fteadi- 
nefe  and  freedom,  that  it  fhould  be  undifturbed 
by  the  intrufion  of  thoughts  foreign  to  the  pre- 
fent  object  of  its  attention,  and  that  it  fhould  be 
capable  of  a  fevere  and  obftinatc  in-vefiigation  of 
the  point  under  review. 

R4  A  further 
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A  further  reafon  for  moderation  in  our  appe* 
tite.fbr  fenfible plsafure,  nptlefs  important  thai* 
any  pther  that  can  pqfiibly  be  affigned,  is  that 
wjiicli  was  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of 
this  eflay,  the  prefervation  of  our  independence. 

The  man  who  is  anxious  to  maintain  his  jndpr 
pendence,  ought  fteadily  to  bear  iq  mind  how 
few  are  the  wants  of  a  human  being.  It  is  by  our 
wants  that  we  are  held  down,  and  Jinked  in  a 
thoufand  ways,  to  human  fociety.  They  rendej* 
the  map  who  js  devoted  to  them,,  the  flave  of 
every  creature  that  breathes.  They  make  al) 
the  difference  between  the  hero  and  the  coward, 
The  man  of  true  courage  is  he  who,  when  duty 
and  public  good  demand  it,  can  chearfully  difc 
penfe  with  innumerable  gratifications.  The 
coward  is  he  who,  wedded  to  particular  indul- 
gences and  a  certain  mode  of  life,  is  not  able  iq 
much  as  to  think  with  equanimity  of  the  being 
deprived  of  them. 

Huncfalem,  eiJlrlJas,  &  dtcedaitia  csrtis 
Tempora  momentis,funt  qui,  fcrmidint  nulla 
ImbutijfpeBent  *.  HOI. 

i 

*  This  vault  of  air,  thi$  congregated  hall, 

Self-center'd  fun,  and  ftars  that  rife  and  fall, 

There  are,  my  friend !  whofe  phflofophic  eyet^ 

Looktbro*, 

And  view  this  dreadful  All  without  •  fear* 

?0PC 

Such 
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Such  undoubtedly  is  the  characteriftic  of  genu^ 
jne  virtue.  It  teaches  us  to  look  upon  events, 
Dot  abfolutely  with  indifference,  but  at  ieaft 
with  tranquillity.  It  inftra&s  us  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  which  we  have,  and  prepares  us  for 
what  is  to  follow.  It  fmilos  upon  us  in  the 
mid  ft  of  poverty  and  adverfe  circqmftances.  It 
enables  us  to  collect  and  combine  the  comforts 
which  a  juft  obferver  may  extract  from  the  moft 
untoward  Situation,  and  to  be  content. 

The  weaknefs  which  too  many  arc  fubject  to 
in  regard  to  the  goods  of  fortune,  puts  them  to 
3  certain  degree  in  every  man's  power.  It  is  of 
little  confequence  how  virtuous  may  be  a  man's 
perfbpal  inclinations,  if  he  be  inordinately  fcnii- 
t>Ie  to  the  pretence  or  abftnee  of  the  accommo- 
dations and  luxuries  of  life.  This  man  is  not 
his  own  mafler.  If  he  have  not  been  feduced 
to  the  commifiion  qf  bale  and  difhonourable 
actions,  he  may  thank  accident  for  his  efcape, 
not  the  ftrength  of  his  virtue.  He  is  truly  a 
flave.  Any  manr  pofTefiing  the  command  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  goods  of  life,  may  order 
him  this  way  or  that  at  his  plcafure.  He  is  like 
fhofe  brute  animals,  that  are  allured  to  the 
learning  innumerable  poftures  and  ridiculous 
tricks,  by  the  attraction  of  a.  morfel  of  meat. 
He  knows  not  whether  he  (hall  end  his  life  with 

4  virtue* 
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a  virtue,  plaufible,  hollow,  and  ever  on  the  brink 
of  difiblution  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  his 
character  fhall  be  hated  and  contemned,  as  long 
as  his  ftory  endures. 

He  that  defires  to  be  virtuous,  and  to  remain 
fo,  muft  learn  to  be  content  with  a  little  ;  to  ufe 
the  recreations  of  fenfe  for  the  purpofes  of  liv- 
ing, and  not  to  live  for  the  fake  of  thefe  recrea* 
tion  3. 

Summum  credet  nefas  animam  fraferre  pudori, 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  pcrdere  caujeu*.      jut* 

How  far  then  is  it  requifite  that  he,  who 
would  not  be  the  flave  of  appetite,  (hould  rigidly 
rcftrain  himfelf  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ? 

There,  have  been  men  who,  living  in  the 
midfl  of  luxury  and  inordinate  indulgence,  have 
yet,  when  an  adequate  occafion  prefented  itfclf 
10  roufe  their  virtue,  (hown  that  they  were  fu- 
pcrior  to  thefe  trivial  accefibries  pf  human  life, 
and  that  they  could  (loop  with  a  chearful  fpirit 
to  calamity  and  penury. 

He  however,  who  would  defire  to  have  reafbn 
to  depend  upon  his  fortitude,  ought  not  proba- 

*  He'd  rather  chule 
To  guard  his  Honour,  and. his  Life  to  lofc, 
R  athcr  than  let  his  Virtue  be  betray'd ; 
Virtue,  the  Nob\e  Caufe  for  which  he's  made. 

STBPytY, 
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bly  to  expofe  himielf  to  fo  doubtful  an  experi-. 
ment.     It  has  often  happened  that  thofe  who, 
in  the  outfet  of  their  career,  have  been  full  of  a 
gallant  fpirit,  have  been  infenfibly  fubdued  by  a 
courfe  of  unexpected    gratification.    There  is 
fomething  particularly  dangerous  in  this  fitua- 
tion.     The  man   remembers  with  how  much 
chearfulnefs  he  formerly  fubmitted  to  inconve- 
nience, and  he  does  not  feel,  and  cannot  per* 
fuade  himfelf,  that  he  is  worfe  than  he  was.     He 
does  not  advert  to  the  way  in  which  luxury  is 
undermining  all  the  energies  of  his  foul.    He 
does  not  fee  that  it  is  twining  itfelf  about  his 
heart,  and  will  not  be  torn  away  but  with  life. 
This  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
ra&eriftics  of  degeneracy,  that  it  invades  us  in 
a  fecret  and  crafty  manner,  and  is  lefs  eafily 
perceived  by  its  victim,   than  by  the  leaft  fega- 
cious  pf  the  byftanders, 
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ESSAY    VII. 


OF    PERSONAL  REPUTATIONS 

SECT,    I. 

EW  fpeculations  can  be  more  intcrcfting 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  truth  or  falfhood 
of  the  ordinary  ftandard  of  morality. 

The  juft  and  found  ftandard  of  morality  is 
eafily  affigned.  The  firft  object  of  virtue  is  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  moft 
efiential  attribute  of  right  conduct  therefore  is, 
that  it  (hall  have  a  beneficent  and  falutary  ten- 
dency. Qne  further  cbaradleriftic  it  is  iifual  to 
add.  Men,  in  the  exercife  of  their  rational  fa- 
culties, are  influenced  by  motives  and  induce* 
ments  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  The  more 
a  man  is  incited  to  an  a  cl  ion  by  reflecting  on  the 
abfolute  nature  of  that  action,  the  more  ground 
of  expectation  he  affords  of  a  repetition  of  fuch 
actions.  We  do  not  therefore  confldcr  ourfelves 
as  authorifed  to  denominate  an  aclion  virtuous, 

unloft 
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unlefs  it  fpring  from  kind  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions*. 

Thefe  two  circiimftanccs  taken  together,  con- 
ftitute  every  thing  that  can  reafonablybe  in- 
cluded in  the  term  virtue.  A  beneficent  a&ion 
to  which  a  man  is  incited  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
beneficent  tendency,  is  an  a&  of  virtue.  The 
man  who  is  in  the  frequent  pradlice  of  fuch 
a&ions,  is  a  worthy,  virtuous  and  excellent  man. 

The  ordinary  ftandard  of  morality  is  different 
from  that  which  is  here  affigned. 

Common  obfervers  divide  the  whole  human 
fpecies  into  two  clafies,  the  honeft  and  the  dif- 
honeft. 

Honefty,  according  to  their  idea,  confifls  in 
the  following  particulars. 

Firft,  a  certain  regularity  of  conduft  not  devi- 
ating iuto  any  thing  too  queftionable  for  vulgar 
undcrftandings  to  explain,  nor  into  any  thing 
notorioufly  mean  and  abjeft.  Vulgar  apd  undif- 
criminating  judges  of  morality,  love  thofe  things 
that  preferve  a  certain  level,  and  abhor  every 
thing  that  is  calculated  to  fiartle  and  furprife. 
This  fort  of  exhibition  produces  in  them,  more 
flrongly  than  any  other  mode  of  condudt,  the 
effedt  of  uniformity  and  harmony,  and  has  an 

*  Political  Juftice,  Book  II,  Chap.  IV,  octavo  edition. 
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uncommon  degree  of  fpecioufn  efs  and  beauty  to 
their  apprehenfion. 

It  is  of  courfe  requifite  to  this  notion  of  com- 
mon honefty  that  there  (hould  be  a  certain  por- 
tion of  beneficent  operation,  towards  friends  and 
neighbours.  This  however  is  not  rigidly  re- 
quired, or  to  any  confiderable  extent.  Where* 
regularity  is  perceived,  beneficent  operation  is 
ordinarily  prefumed ;  nor  do  moderation  and 
mediocrity  perhaps  ever  fail  of  their  tribute  of 
applaufe.  The  idea  of  honefty  we  are  here  de* 
lineating,  fcarcely  looks  beyond  a  very  limited 
circle,  unlefs  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed, 
abfolutely  occupy  a  public  ftation. 

It  is  further  requifitc  to  this  fpecies  of  honefiy, 
that  that  plaufibility  of  conduct,  which  confti- 
tutcs  the  ground  of  its  being  afcribed  to  a  man* 
fhould  at  no  time  of  his  life  be  belied,  by  actions 
which  may  feem  to  indicate,  that  this  fpecious 
appearance  was  connected  with  motives  deci- 
fivcly  flagitidus.  The  idea  that  a  man  is  aclu* 
ated  by  a  Michiavelian  fpirit,  and  that  his  feem- 
ing  virtues  proceed  only  from  a  bafe  defign  to 
miflcad  mankind,  is  fatal  to  his  character  for 
common  honcfly* 

Laftly,  it  is  alfo  neceflary  to  common  bonefliy, 
and  that  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  importance  of 

afu* 
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a  fuperficial  plaufibility,  that  the  man  to  whom 
it  is  attributed,  fhall  have  a  moderately  good 
opinion  of  himfelf,  and  that  he  (hall  not  hefitate, 
in  his  own  private  and  perfbnal  judgment,  ta 
pronounce  himfelf  virtuous ;  which  is  perhaps 
very  pofiible,  when  his  pretentions  to  that  cha- 
racter are  neither  great,  nor  unqucftionable. 

All  peribns,  whofe  character  does  not  fall 
within  thefe  conditions,  are  by  the  vulgar,  either 
openly  decided,  or  filently  fufpected,  to  be  dif- 
boned. 

Having  confidered  common  honefty  affirma- 
tively, let  us  examine  it  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  regard  it  in  a  negative  light.  In  other  words, 
let  us  review  a  few  of  thofe  good  qualities,  the 
privation  of  which  is  by  no  means  deftructive  of 
a  character  for  common  honefty. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  feems  by  no  means  to*re- 
quire  benevolence  as  an  ingredient  in  its  compo- 
fition.  The  extent  of  its  demand  in  this  refpect 
is  the  abfence  of  malice,  of  a  tyrannical  and 
hateful  difpofition. 

One  of  the  motives  with  which,  even  in  de- 
scription and  panegyric,  it  is  mod  frequently  con- 
nected, is  a  regard  to  the  rule  of  right  and  the 
reafon  of  things.  This  has  fometimes  been  car- 
ried fo  far,  as  to  fugged  to  us  the  idea  of  a  perfon, 
indifferent  to  other  men's  pleafures  and  pains, 

7  and 
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and  regarding  their  predilections  as  objects  be- 
neath bis  attention.  Right  is  the  fole  object  of 
his  preference ;  and,  provided  that  which  he 
calls  right  be  maintained,  he  is  unmoved  by  the 
(lighter  confident  ion,  of  the  mifery  of  his  fpecies, 
or  the  deftruction  of  a  world.  .This  idea*  when 
dripped  of  the  ranting  and  pompous  words  in 
which  it  has  been  enveloped,  feems  to  be  that  c( 
an  exclufive  regard  to  one's  own  integrity  and 
confiftency,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  every  ge- 
nerous fentiment,  and  of  all  thofc  things,  to  a. 
connection  with  which  integrity  and  confiftency 
are  indebted  for  their  value. 

A  certain  coldnefs  of  character  feems  indeed 
to  be  eflential  to  that  fpecies  of  honefty  which  is 
mod  applauded  in  the  world.  The  alliance 
which  fubfifts  between  a  fbbcr  and  vigilant  plau- 
fibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  impenetrable 
temper  on  the  other,  is  plainly  to  be  difcerned, 
Honefty,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  fort  of  non- 
duel  or  to  all  the  iympathics  of  the  human  heart. 
The  men,  whofe  character  we  are  here  attempt- 
ing to  defcribe,  are  not  fubject  to  the  fervours 
and  the  (hocks  of  humanity.  A  fmile  offelf* 
complacency  for  the  moil  part  takes  up  its  refi- 
dence  upon  their  vifage.  To  ordinary  obfervera. 
indeed  they  frequently  appear  uncommonly  in 
earned  ;  but  their  ^eal,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  diftin- 
6  guifhed 
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guifhed  rather  by  verbofity  than  animation',  and 
hnprefles  us  rather  by  weight  of  phrafe,  than  by 
that  glowing  and  happy  di&ion  which  feeling  is 
prone  to  irifpire. 

Thfc  habitual  motive  therefore  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  world  exclufively  awards  the  praife  of 
common  horieffy,  may  be  emphatically  felfifh. 

It  may  be  vanity,  conducing  indeed  in  fome 
degree  to  the  good  of  others,  but  unmixed  with 
almoft  any  discernible  portion  of  (ympathy  or 
kindnefs.  The  regularity  which  cohftitutes  its 
characleriftical  feature,  may  be  principally  owing 
to  a  fort  of  pride  of  foul,  which,  while  its  regards 
are  exclufively  centred  at  home,  will  not  per- 
init  the  perfon  in  whom  it  exifts,  to  do  any  thing 
that  might  afford  materials  for  ridicule,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  cenfure. 

The  motive  may  be  ambition,  cautious  of  ad- 
mitting any  thing  that  fhould  operate  as  a  bar 
to  its  claims.  The  object  of  its  unremitted  at- 
tention may  be  to  exhibit  its  moft  fniooth  and 
glofly  furface,  defirous  either  of  being  miflaken 
for  fomewhat  more  excellent  than  it  is ;  Or,  which 
is  more  probable,  confuted  and  doubtful  in  its 
judgment  of  itfel£  it  feeks  the  fufFrage  of  the 
world,  to  confirm  it  in  its  prdpehfity  to  inordi- 
nate felf-admiration. 

Laftly,  the  motive  may  be  the  mere  defire  of 

S  wealth* 
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wealth.  Avarice  is  for  obvious  reafons  clofely 
connected  with  regularity  of  proceeding.  A  very 
ordinary  degree  of  experience  and  obfervation 
will  teach  us,  that  honefty,  particularly  that  vul- 
gar and  moderated  fpecies  of  honefty  of  which 
we  are  here  treating,  is  u  the  beft  policy."  In 
the  majority  of  cafes  at  leait,  a  fair  character 
feems  eflential  to  eminent  fuccefe  in  the  world. 
What  degree  of  fcrupulofity  of  conduct,  and  de- 
licacy of  proceeding,  is  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fair  character,  is  a  topic  of  fcparate 
confideration. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  common  honefty  is  not  prone  to  allow  itfelf 
in  any  peculiar  refinements.  It  acts  as  if  it  con- 
fulered  morality,  rather  as  a  neceflity  to  be  fub- 
mitted  to,  than  as  a  bufinefe  to  be  entered  upon 
with  eagcrnefs  and  paffion.  It  therefore  willingly 
takes  morality  as  it  finds  it.  It  readily  indulges 
in  all  thofe  things  which,  the  world  has  agreed, 
conftitute  no  impeachment  upon  the  character 
of  an  honed  man.  It  carefully  draws  the  line  in 
this  refpect,  and  is  little  fearful  of  being  induced 
to  trefpafs  by  the  vehemence  of  'tis  paffions. 
What  the  majority  of  mankind  has  determined 
to  be  eflential  to  a  moral  character,  it  fubmits  to 
with  the  moft  edifying  *efignation  ;  thofe  things, 
which  &  fevcrc  and  inflexible  examination  might 

pronounce 
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pronounce  to  be  difhoneft,  but  which  the  world 
has  agreed  to  tolerate,  it  can  pra&ife  in  all  in- 
fiances  without  the  vifitings  of  compunction. 

But,  of  all  the  chara&eriftics  by  which  com- 
mon honefty  is  diftinguifhed,  there  is  none  more 
infallible  than  a  certain  mediocrity.     It  is  im- 
poflible  that  any  thing  great,  magnanimous  and 
ardent,  can  be  allied  to  it.  Qualities  of  this  unu- 
fual  dimenfion  would  difturb  its  compofure,  and 
interfere  with  the  even,  phlegmatic,  proccffion 
pace  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed.     When  it  is 
warm,  it   is  warm  by  rule.     Its  fervour  never 
overfteps  an  affigned  limit ;  and  it  is  produced 
in  the  firfl  inftance,  by  a  deliberate  judgment 
that  fervour,  under  the  circumftances,  will  be  of 
good  effect. 

If  common  honefty  be  juftly  pourtrayed  in 
the  preceding  obfervations,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  applaufe  of  the  world,  and  all 
general  moral  reputation,  fhould  be  confined  to 
characlers  of  this  defcription.  He  that  would 
proceed  by  the  moil  certain  way  to  obtain  an  ho- 
nefl  fame  among  mankind,  mull  difcard  every 
thing  that  is  mofl  illuftrious  in  his  nature,  as  that 
which  will,almoft  infallibly,  fboner  or  later  bring 
his  reputation  into  hazard.  He  on  the  contrary, 
that  would  adorn  himfelf  with  the  mofl  elevated 
qualities  of  a  human  being,  ought  to  come  pre- 
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pared  for  the  encounter  of  obloquy  and  mifre- 
prefen  tat  ion.  He  ought  not  to  expect  to  *  unite 
things  (b  incompatible,  as  exalted  virtue  and  ge- 
neral favour.  He  fhould  cultivate  the  fame  tern— 
per  with  refpect  to  morality,  that  Horace  im- 
putes to  bimfelf  as  a  poet. 

Men  maveat  cisuex  Pant/ Tims  T  cut  erueiet,  fuud 
VeUicet  abfentem,  Demetrius  t  aut  quod  inept  us 
Fannius  Hermcgeuis  Iardai  cerviva  TigelU  t 
Phtius  ei  Varius%  Maecenas,  Pirgiliufaue, 
Falgiust  etprolet  b<rc  O Savins  ;        ■■ 

Demetri,  tepte,  7ige0s\ 
Difcipularum  inter  jubco plorare  cathedral* . 

Nor  did  Horace  perhaps  expect  that  his  verfes 
fhould  be  praifed  by  all  men  of  talents.     At 

*  Let  Budge]  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quiD, 

And  write  whate'erhe  pleafe,  except  my  wfll  ! 

Let  the  two  Curls  of  town  and  court,  abufe 

My  father,  mother,  body,  foul  and  xnufe ! 

But  why  then  publiQt  ?  Granville  the  polite. 

And  knowing  Walfb,  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 

Well-naturM  Garth  infiaa'd  with  early  praife, 

And  Congreve  lovM,  and  Swift  cndurM  my  lays; 

The  courtly  Talbot,  Somen,  Sheffield  read, 

Ev'n  mitred  Rocheftcr  would  nod  the  head, 

And  St.  John's  felf  (great  Dry  den's  friends  before) 

With  open  arms  rccervM  one  poet  more. 

Happy  my  (Indies,  when  by  thefe  apprcVd ! 

Happier  their  author,  when  by  thefe  bdoVd  1 

roti* 
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lead  certain  it  is  in  life,  that  fucb  men  frequently 
join  the  herd,  are  governed  in  their  judgment  of 
men's  characters  by  the  weakeft  prejudices,  and 
fenfelefsly  apply  thofe  rules  to  others,  which 
fhall  fbon  afterwards  be  employed  for  the  con- 
demnation of  themfelves. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

IT  may  be  ufeful  to  enumerate  fome  of  thofe 
circumftances,  by  one  or  other  of  which,  men  in 
fome  refpec~ts  of  uncommon  moral  endowments, 
areufually  found  to  forfeit,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  mafs  of  mankind,  the  mod  ordinary  degree 
of  moral  reputation. 

Firft,  men  of  uncommon  moral  endowments, 
may  be  expected  to  be  men  of  uncommon  in- 
tellectual powers.  But  fuch  men,  in  fome  points 
at  lead,  will  be  apt  to  think  for  themfelves,  to 
meditate  profoundly,  and,  by  an  almoft  neceflary 
confequence,  to  embrace  fome  opinions  that  arc 
not  embraced  by  the  multitude.  This  is  an  ob- 
vious difqualification  in  a  candidate  for  common 
fame.  No  man  can,  it  may  be  added,  no  man 
ought,  to  think  quite  as  favourably  of  the  man 
who  differs  from  him  in  opinion,  as  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  agrees.  To  fay  that  the  opinions 
which  any  man  entertains,  appear  to  him  to  be 
true,  is  an  identical  propofition.  Add  to  which, 
that  he  mud  be  a  weak  man  indeed,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  connection  between  opinion 

4  and 
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and  practice,  or  who,  while  he  refpecls  the  vir- 
tues of  his  friend,  docs  not  regret,  as  a  ferious 
disadvantage,  the  error  of  his  fentiments.  But 
this  privilege,  or  this  duty,  of  blaming  the  diflent 
of  our  neighbours,  the  vulgar  abufe.  Nor  does 
it  feldom  happen,  that  the  opinions  they  regard 
as  moft  (acred  and  momentous,  whether  in  re- 
ligion, in  politics  or  morals,,  are  the  moft  ridi- 
Culoufly  abfurd,  or  flagrantly  indefcnfiblc. 

Secondly,  the  man,  whofc  opinions  are  the 
refult  of  his  own  reflection,  will  often  have  an 
individual  mode  of  acting,  as  well  as  of  think- 
ing. The  cheapeft  plan  for  acquiring  reputation 
will  be  found  to  confift  in  the  conforming  our- 
felves  to  the  prejudices  of  others.     He  that  ac~ls 
in  unifon  with  other  men's  fentiments  and  ex- 
pectations, will  be  eafily  undcrftood ;  they  will 
find  nothing  ambiguous  in  the  interpretation  of 
his  conduct,  and  nothing  revolting  in  its  tenour. 
The  mafs  of  mankind  do  not  love,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  human  affairs  at  lead,  any  thing  that 
furprifes  or  puzzles  them.     They  are  partial  to 
things  trite  and  plain ;  and  no  man  is  in  more 
danger  of  miffing  their  applaufe,  than  the  man 
Jtvho  takes  extraordinary  pains   to   deferve    it. 
Upon  uncommon  flights  of  virtue  they  ufually 
put  a  finiftcr  interpretation.     Great  delicacy  of 

S  4  fentiments 
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fentiment  is,  in  their  apprehenfion,  affectation 
and  artifice.  And  they  do  not  incline  to  yield 
much  to  thofe  comprehenfive  and  difinterefted 
fentiments  of  which  they  have  no  experience  in 
their  own  bofoms. 

But  a  miftake,  ftill  more  general  than  thofe 
yet  enumerated,  as  well  as  more  fatal  to  every 
impartial  decifion  refpecting  men's  virtue  or  vice, 
is  the  propenfity  we  have  every  day  occafion  to 
obferve  among  mankind,  to  magnify  fome  qua- 
lity or  action  that  is  really  worthy  of  regret,  into 
a  vice  altogether  destructive  of  every  pretenfion 
to  moral  excellence. 

This  general  propenfity  is,  of  courfe,  in  the 
higheft  degree  favourable  to  ordinary  and  feeble 
characters,  and  threatens  with  all  its  hoftility 
characters  of  energy,  of  grand  and  decifive 
features. 

Characters,  endowed  with  great  excellencies, 
will,  unfortunately,  frequently  fland  in  need  of 
great  allowances.  Men  cannot  perhaps  be 
equally  attentive  to  minutiae  and  matters  of 
lofty  import.  Ordinary  characters  are  generally 
fafe  in  this  refpect.  They  venture  upon  no  un- 
tried paths.  They  attempt  no  fublime  and  un- 
ufual  virtues.  They  have  no  other  care  incum- 
bent upon  them  in  this  refpect,  but  that  ofkeep- 

ing 
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ing  within  a  certain  beaten  road,  never  ftraying 
after  peculiar  beauties,  never  compelled  to  have 
recourle  to  doubtful  expedients. 

Want  of  punctuality,  particularly  in  the  mer- 
cantile concerns  of  life,  is  one  of  thofe  defects 
which,  for  time  immemorial,  have  .fupplied  ma- 
terials for  invective  again  it  eminent  and  extraor- 
dinary men. 

Punctuality  is  no  doubt  a  qualify  of  high  im- 
portance. That  man's  virtue  deferves  to  be  re- 
garded with  feme  fufpicion,  who  can  readily  be 
induced  to  trifle  with  the  time,  and  perhaps  ftill 
more  with  the  property,  of  his  neighbours. 

But  we  muft  always  be  peculiarly  expofed  to 
error  in  our  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  men, 
when  we  judge  it  indifcriminatcly  in  the  mafs, 
without  taking  into  account  the  circumftances 
that  attend  them. 

There  are  no  perfons  fo  vehement  in  their 
condemnation  of  pecuniary  breach  of  contract, 
as  many  of  thofe  who,  coming  early  into  the 
pofleffion  of  an  income  fully  cornmenfurate 
to  their  wants,  never  felt  the  preflure  of  dif- 
ficulties. 

One  of  the  circumftances  often  omitted  in  the 
eflimation,  is  the  fpirit  in  which  perhaps  the 
pecuniary  fupply  was  granted.  It  is  often  the 
fpeculation  of  a  tradefman,  who  thought  the 
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concern  worth  accepting,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  fully  took,  into  account  the  uncertainty  of 
payment.  It  is  often  the  kindnefs  of  a  friend, 
who  fays  to  himfelf,  If  the  debt  never  be  dis- 
charged, I  am  content ;  and  who  afterwards 
perhaps  leaves  the  claim  among  his  heirs.  Thefe 
circumftances  by  no  means  cancel  the  pecu- 
niary obligation ;  but  they  ought  not  in  juftice 
to  be  forgotten. 

People  in  general  accuftom  themfclves  to  for- 
get the  anguifh  of  the  infolvent  debtor,  and  the 
unwearied  flruggles  he  has  perhaps  made  to  ap- 
pear in  a  different  character.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ftrongly  marked  with  folly  and  injufticc, 
than  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  we  frequently 
hear  perfons  fay,  He  fhould  fatisfy  the  demands 
againil  him  :  Showing  plainly  that  the  feeling 
of  their  mind  is,  ns  rf  he  had  the  money  in  his- 
defk,  or  could  fatisfy  thefe  demands  as  cafily  as 
lift  his  finger.  We  are  never  authorifed  to  fay 
of  a  poor  man,  He  ought  to  pay  his  debts; 
but,  He  ought  to  exert  himfelf  for  their  li« 
cj  nidation. 

A  ftricl  and  inflexible  morality  is  no  doubt 
worthy  of  commendation.  But  firicl  and  in- 
flexible morality  docs  not  require,  that  wc  fhould 
totally  damn  a  rrmn's  character  for  a  few  faults, 
and  fiill  lefs  for  what  perhaps  it  was  not  in  his 

power 
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power  to  do.  It  is  not  morality,  but  infanity, 
that  would  teach  us  to  fay,  Every  debtor  con- 
fined in  the  KingVBench-Prifbn,  is  a  knave. 

Laying  prejudice  therefore  afide,  let  us  con- 
sider how  much  of  moral  and  efiential  defect 
the  character  of  an  infolvcnt  debtor  neceflarily 
implies. 

He  that  can  with  an  indifferent  temper,  con- 
sider himfelf  as  preying  on  the  labour  of  others 
furprifed  from  them  by  a  fort  of  fraud,  or  as 
tiolating  the  fundamental  principle,  upon  the 
prefervation  of  which  the  whole  fabric  of  civil 
Society  depends,  muft  have  a  mind  callous  to  all 
that  is  mod  important  in  morality.  Nor  will 
the  man  left  deferve  our  cenfure,  who  vifibly 
indulges  in  luxuries,  and  glaringly  pampers  his 
appetites,  at  the  coft,  but  without  the  confent, 
of  his  neighbour. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  many  ways  are  there, 
in  which  a  man  may  innocently  fall  into  the 
condition  of  an  infblvent  debtor  ?  The  prdent 
ftate  of  lbcicty,  by  a  mod  odious  and  accurfed 
contrivance,  is  continually  Stimulating  one  man 
to  make  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  eventual  vice 
or  mifcalculation  of  another.  One  of  the 
wretched  confequences  of  a  ftate  of  debt  is, 
that  the  debtor  is  not  permitted  to  make  an 
ejeflion  among  his  creditors;  and  that,  at  tho 
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penalty  of  the  lofs  of  liberty  and  capacity  for 
future  exertions,  he  is  compelled  to  grant  to 
unjuft  and  unmanly  importunity,  what  he  is  by 
the  fame  means  compelled  to  deny  to  merit. 

The  poor  man  who  is  endowed  with  adlive 
virtue,  will  be,  in  a  higher  degree  than  his  in- 
dolent neighbour,  a  man  of  experiments.  He 
ought  not  to  make  experiments  Angularly  ha- 
zardous, at  another  man's  expence.  He  ought 
to  be  upon  all  occafions  explicit  and  unreferved. 
But  human  life,  in  every  one  of  its  parts,  is  a 
calculation  of  probabilities.  Any  man  may  be 
deceived  in  his  calculations.  He  that  is  deter- 
mined never  to  expofe  himfelf  to  error,  muft 
never  expofe  himfelf  to  aclion. 

Let  us  fuppofe  however  that  the  debtor  is 
clearly  in  the  wrong  ;  that  he  drank  a  bottle  pf 
u  inc,  or  folaccd  himfelf  with  a  public  amufe- 
ment,  at  a  time  when  his  pecuniary  affairs  were 
unqucftionably  worfe  than  nothing.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  thefe  are  vices  that  will  admit  of  no 
explanation.  Yet  how  great  and  eminent  virtues 
may  cxifl  in  this  man's  bofom  !  He  may  be  the 
molt  generous  and  philanthropical  of  mortals. 
He  may  be  the  grcatcfl  benefaflor  the  human 
fpecics  ever  knew.  Every  man  probably  is  in- 
confiilcnt.  Every  man  probably,  be  he  in  what- 
ever degree  virtuous,  has  fbme  point  to  which 

unaccount- 
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unaccountably  he  has  not  applied  thofe  princi- 
ples by  which  he  is  ordinarily  governed.  We 
ought  to  be  rigid  in  laying  down  maxims  of 
conduct,  when  the  degree  in  which  thofe 
maxims  (hall  be  realifed  depends  upon  their 
exiftence ;  but,  in  judging  the  pall  conduct, 
particularly  of  others,  he  that  is  not  liberal  and 
indulgent,  is  not  ju(t. 

There  are  other  qualities  of  the  fame  general 
defcription,  which  are  in  like  manner  fatal,  in 
vulgar  apprehenfion,  to  the  character  in  which 
they  exift.  Such  are  a  neglect  of  the  eftablifhed 
modes  of  religion,  fwearing,  loofe  conversion, 
gaming,  excefSve  drinking  and  fornication. 

The  queftion  refpecting  thefo  heads  of  con- 
duct may  be  divided  into  two ;  firft,  what  de- 
gree of  difrepute  juftly  attaches  itfclf  to  every 
(ingle  inftance  of  this  kind ;  and  fecondly,  how 
much  ought  to  be  imputed,  in  cafes  where  the 
inftance  has  enlarged  itfelf  into  a  habit. 

No  fair  and  unprejudiced  man  will  condemn 
a  character,  and  leaf!  of  all  a  chara<5ter  in  which 
high  promife  difclofes  itfelf,  for  any  flngle  in- 
ftance of  this  kind. 

Where  the  habit  exifts,  there  is  certainly  much 
matter  for  regret ;  with  this  referve  with  refpect 
to  the  firft  head  of  enumeration,  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  duly  confiders  the  extreme  un- 
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certainty  and  innumerable  errors  to  which  we 
are  liable,  that,  if  religion  may  be  true,  it  cer- 
tainly may  alfo  be  falfe. 

Exceffive  drinking  ufually  leads  men  into 
debauched  company  and  unprofitable  converfa- 
tion.  It  inevitably  impairs,  in  a  greater  or  left 
degree,  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  probably 
always  fhortens  the  life  of  the  perfon  addicted 
to  it,  a  circumftance  particularly  to  be  regretted 
when  that  life  is  eminently  a  ufeful  one. 

Gaming, befide  the  execrable  company  to  which 
it  inures  a  man,  of  perfons  who  can  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  redeem  their  guilt   in  this  refpedt  by 
one  virtue,  accuftoms  him  to  the  worft  habits 
of  mind,  induces  him  to  feck,  and  to  rejoice  in, 
the  misfortunes  of  others.     In   games   where 
chance   mod  prcfides,   it  commits  fortune,  a 
thing  for  the  right  adminiftration  of  which  we 
are  no  doubt  accountable,  to  the  hazard  of  a 
die.     Whichever  party  lofes  a  confiderable  fum, 
his   mind   is  unhinged,  his   reputation   is  tar- 
niflied,  and  his  ufeful nefsfuffers  confiderable  in- 
jury.    In   games  in  which  Ikill  is  concerned, 
which. is  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with  almoft  all 
games,  the  gamefter  for  the  moft  part  propofes 
to  take  advantage  of  his  fuperior  knowledge  and 
to  overreach  his  antagonist 

Promifcuous  venery  feems  to  argue  a  de- 
praved 
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praved  appetite.  It  encourages,  by  becoming 
the  cuflomer  to,  a  trade,  all  of  wbofc  members 
perhaps  are  finally  referred  for  want,  difcafe  and 
miiery,  not  to  mention  the  low  and  odious  de- 
pravity to  which  they  arc  almoft  inevitably  fub* 

je<a. 

Cuftomary  fwearing  feems  to  be  the  mark  of 
a  paffionate  man,  and  certainly  proves  the  ab- 
fence  of  delicacy  of  taflc. 

Loofe  conversion,    in   thofe    perfons  with 

whom  it  becomes  a  habit,  is  ordinarily  very  difc 

guilfuL     It  is  Angular  enough,  that  the  fallies  of 

perfons  who  indulge  themfblves  in  this  way,  are 

commonly  more  remarkable  for  ordure  and  a  re- 

pulfive  grofihefs,  than  for  voluptuoufnefs.     The 

cenfure  however  ngainft  looic  convcr&t:on,  has 

probably  been  carried  too  far.     There  feems  to 

be  no  reafon  why  knowledge  fhould  not  as  un- 

refervedly  be  communicated  on  the  topic  here 

alluded  to,   as  on  any  other  affair  of  human 

life.     With  refpect  to  perfons  who,  like  Sterne, 

may  have  chofen  this  fubjeefc  as  the  theme  of  a 

wit,  pleafant,  elegant  and  fportive,  it  is  not  eafy 

to  decide  the  exact  degree  of  reprimand  that  is 

to  be  awarded  againft  them. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  fum  of  what  is  to  be 
alleged  againft  thefe  habits. 

Nothing  can  be  lefs  reafbnably  a  fubjecl  of 

contro- 
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controversy  than  that,  if  the  injury  arid  rJnhappi- 
nefs  of  which  a  man  is  the  author,  outweigh  the 
contrary  effects,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bad 
member  of  fociety.  No  fplcndour  of  talents, 
no  grandeur  and  generality  of  fentiment,  can 
redeem  this  one  plain  propofition,  in  any  cafe 
where  it  can  be  fairly  aflerted.  Men  who 
have  practically  proved  themfelves  the  greateft 
pefts  and  enemies  of  their  fpecies,  have  fre^ 
quently  been  diftinguifhed  by  eminent  talents 
and  uncommon  generality  *. 

But,  if  this  propofition  is  to  be  rigidly  applied 
to  the  condemnation  of  men,  for  whom,  even 
while  he  condemns  them,  a  well  formed  mind 
will  not  fail  to  experience  fympathy,  it  ought  ort 
the  other  hand  to  be  as  rigidly  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  men  whom  the  world  is  accuftomed 
to  cenfure. 

Nothing  can  be  lefs  defcnfible  than  that  \v6 
fhould  overwhelm  with  our  cenfure^  men,  in 
whom  ufefulnefs  will  perhaps  be  found  greatly 
to  preponderate,  and  whofe  minds  overflow  with 
the  moft  difinterefted  kindnefs  and  philanthropy  4 

*  Political  Juflicc,  Book  II,  Chap.  IV,  octavo  edition* 
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SECT.  III. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  rule3 
according  to  which  reputation  is  ordinarily  diftri- 
buted,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  juft  curiofity  to  en- 
quire into  the  value  of  that,  the  acquifition  of 
which  is  thus  capricious  and  uncertain. 

The  value  of  reputation  is  unqueftionably 
great,  whether  we  confider  it  as  the  inftrument 
of  perfbnal  happineft,  or  as  an  ally  whofe  office 
it  is  to  render  efficacious  our  fervices  to  others. 

As  the  inftrument  of  perfbnal  happinefs. 
Man  in  fbciety  is  to  be  regarded,  in  all  the  mod 
fundamental  qucftions  of  moral  or  intelle&ual 
icience,  as  an  individual.  There  are  points  of 
view  however  in  which  he  is  fcarcely  an  indivi- 
dual. The  feats  of  contaft  and  fympathy  be- 
tween any  one  human  being  and  his  fellows  are 
numerous.  The  magnetifm  of  fentiment  propa- 
gates itfelf  inftantancoufly  and  with  great  force. 
It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  a  man  to  adhere  to  an 
opinion  or  a  body  of  opinions,  which  all  other 
men  agree  to  condemn.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible 
for  a  man  to  experience  complacency  and  fatif- 
fa&ion  in  a  conduct,  in  which  he  is  utterly  un- 
fupportcd  by  the  fuffragc  of  his  nQighbours. 
Every  one  feeks  to  gain  partifans,  and  upon 

T  them 
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them  he  refls  as  his  fecurities.  Failing  in  this, 
he  takes  refuge  in  imaginary  fuffrages,  drawn 
from  the  recorded  paft,  from  the  fuppofition  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  or  from  the  doctrines  of 
an  in viliblc  world.  With  tliefc  he  is  obliged  to 
content  himfelf;  but  they  arc  ufually  feeble, 
cold  and  infufficient. 

Nor  is  reputation  more  ncceflliry  as  a  fecurity 
for  the  permanence  of  our  own  good  opinion, 
than  it  is  as  an  ally  communicating  efficacy  to 
our  fcrvices  to  others.  Men  will  not  allow  force 
to  the  advice,  they  will  not  lift  en  to  the  argu- 
ments, often  they  will  even  decliue  the  practical 
good  offices,  of  a  perfon  they  difefteem.  If  I 
would  do  good  to  others,  it  is  for  the  mod  part 
requifite  that  they  fhould  not  be  vehemently 
prejudiced  againil  me.  Though  I  fpoke  with 
the  tongue  of  an  angel,  if  they  hate  me,  I  (hall 
fcarccly  convince  them.  To  have  a  chance  of 
convincing  them,  or  in  other  words  truly  to 
gain  from  them  a  hearing,  I  muft  firft  counter- 
balance their  prejudices.  A  powerful  and  happy 
mode  of  enunciating  truth  will  effect  this  with 
fome  ;  but  there  are  others,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  very  many,  whofe  prejudices  of  aperfonal 
fort,  when  once  they  have  taken  deep  root,  no 
powers  of  enunciation,  at  this  time  cxifling  in 
the  world,  will  be  able  to  conquer.-    He  whom, 

obloquy 
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obloquy  hunts  in  his  terreftrial  courfe,  is  like  a 
mart  whole  hands  are  tied,  or  whofe  mouth  is 
gagged.  He  would  ferve  mankind,  but  his 
exertions  are  nervelefs :  he  would  convince  them, 
but  they  are  deaf:  he  would  animate  them  to 
generous  action,  but  they  are  impenetrable  to 
his  exhortations. 

If  I  am  to  do  good  to  my  fellow  man,  it  is 
neceflary,  not  only  that  I  fhould  act,  but  that  he 
fhould  co-operate  with  me*  It  is  little  that  I  can 
do  for  the  man  who  fits  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  in  fupine  indifference.  He  mud  fympa- 
thife  with  my  paffions,  melt  with  my  regrets, 
and  fwell  with  my  enthufiafm.  To  hear  juftly 
the  ideas  imparted  to  him,  to  read  adequately 
the  arguments  t  have  digefted  and  committed 
to  writing,  is  an  active  fervicc.  In  proportion 
to  the  activity  which  this  implies,  it  is  not  merely 
defirable  that  he  fhould  feci  no  rcvulfion  againft 
me ;  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  he  fhould  fet  out 
with  fbme  degree  of  favourable  opinion.  Un- 
doubtedly the  validity  of  my  pofitions  fhould  be 
afcertained  folely  by  the  flrength  of  my  argur 
ments;  but  he  fhould  prepare  bimfelfwith  a 
fbntiment  already  conceived,  that  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate worth  hearing.  The  mofl  impartial  in- 
veftigator  wifhes  only  to  read  the  befi  books 
that  have  been  written  on  each  fid$  of  a  giveu 

T  2  queftion, 
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qucfiion,  not  to  abufc  his  time  with  the  lucu- 
brations of  every  mifcrablc  fcribbler.  If  Sat 
(bind  accidental  purpofe  he  take  up  a  book  that 
he  expccls  to  be  bad,  but  finds  to  be  able,  the 
Jirft  thing  he  thinks  of,  is  to  turn  back  again  the 
pages  he  has  read,  and  re-enter  upon  the  perufai 
with  an  attentive  and  rcfpeelful  temper. 

What  fpecics  of  reputation  will  beft  anfwer 
the  purpofes  here  defcribed,  of  fecurity  to  our 
own  happinefs,  and  efficacy  to  our  fcrviccs  to 
others  r 

Undoubtedly  the  moft  extcnfive  :  that  which 
includes  the  favourable  judgment  of  the  vulgar, 
along  with  the  fuffrage  of  all  the  inftructed  and 
all  the  wife. 

It  has  appeared  however  that  this  is  for  the 
mod  part  unattainable.  He  that  would  conduct 
himfclf  with  uncommon  excellence,  moft  in  all 
probability  expeel  to  lofe  the  kindnefs  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  vulgar,  whether  in  an  obfeure,  or 
a  more  confpicuous  flation. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  Ipccics  of  repu- 
tation, which,  though  not  fo  cftec'tual  as  that 
above  mentioned,  will  in  an  important  degree 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  complacency  and  ufc- 
fulnefs. 

If  w;e  nave  reference  only  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
objecls,  it  will  be  fufficiently  fecured  by  the  ap- 
probation 
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probation  of  the  acute  and  the  excellent.  So  far  as 
relates  to  a  perfbnal  fatisfaction  in  my  opinions, 
I  can  cjifpenfe  with  the  fuffrage  of  the  vulgar, 
provided  they  be  confirmed  to  me  by  the  con- 
tenting judgment  of  impartial  thinkers  and  pro- 
found  reafbners.  So  far  as  relates  to  my  con- 
duct, I  (hall  have  great  reaibn  to  be  contented, 
if  I.  find  myfelf  honoured  by  numbers  of  thofe 
whom,  upon  mature  investigation,  I  perceive 
reafbn  to  honour. 

With  refpect  to  the  reputation  that  is  conr 
necled  with  ufefulnefs,  a  diftincHon  is  to  be 
made  between  that  which  is  to  be  defired  for  the 
man  who  is  only  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
others,  and  the  man  whofe  purpofe  it  is  to  act  in 
-their  behalf. 

In  both  cafes  a  more  extend  vc  degree  of  repu- 
tation is  neceflary,  to  co-operate  with  ray  ufefuU 
nefs,  than  to  fecure  my  contentment.  The  laft 
of  thefc  purpofes  may  be  effected  by  the  appro- 
bation of  the  difecrning  few ;  the  former  de- 
mands an  approbation  of  a  more  extenfive  fort. 

To  give  effect  to  exertions  in  fpeaking  or 
writing  it  is~  exceedingly  to  be  defired  that  the 
fpeaker  or  writer  fhould  be  regarded,  in  the  firfl 
place,  as  a  man  of  ability..  In  the  next,  it  is  for 
the  moft  part  neceflary  that  he  fhould  not  be 
fuppofed  to  fpeak  or  write  with,  any  malevolent 
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or  finifter  defign ;  for  the  majority  of  reader^ 
tacitly  exhibit  in  this  c^fe  a  diffidence  in  their 
own  undcrftandings,  and  prefer  (lopping  their, 
ears  againft  the  perfuafions  of  fucb  a  man,  to 
the  tafk  of  fairly  inveftigating  the  proofs  he  ex- 
hibits. 

Thefc  arc  the  principal  points.     A  reafbner 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  who  is  accounted 
pafiably  honeft,  may  gain  perhaps  the  indul- 
gence to  be  heard.     Some  difcredit  he  muft  in* 
evitably  labour  under  with  thofe  he  would  con  - 
vince ;  for  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  not  to 
think  the  worfe  of  another  for  differing  with 
him  in  opinion.     He  may  be  contented  to  be 
accounted  wrong-headed  and  paradoxical.    He 
will  of  courfc  be  regarded  more  or  lefs  as  a  vi- 
sionary, abfurdly  delating  the  plain  road  of  his 
intereft  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  Lis  vanity.  •  He 
•will  be  confidered  as  dangerous ;  for  every  fcrious 
thinker  conceives  that  opinion   upon  any  im- 
portant fubjedt,  which  for  the  prefent  he  appre- 
hends to  be  falfe,  to  be  alfo  attended  with  pef- 
nicious  confequences. 

The  reputation  that  is  neceflary  to  fecure  an, 
adequate  advantage  to  the  man  who  is  to  acl  in 
the  oehalf  of  others,  is  of  greater  extent,  than  is 
fequircd  for  the  man  who  only  defires  to  be  heard 
fcy  thern.    It  is  hot  enough  that  he  fhould  be 

regarded 
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regarded  As  able,  and  free  from  all  finiftcr  de- 
fijnl.  .Hemuftbe  efteemed  prudent,  judicious, 
uniform  in  his  activity,  found  in  his  calculations, 
and  cohftant  in  his  vigilance.  He  mud  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  that  acutencfs  which  may  prevent 
him  from  bring  deceived  by  others,  and  that  fo- 
briety  which  may  defend  him  from  being  duped 
hy  himfelf.  It  is  alfo  to  be  dcfircd  that  he  fhould 
1>e  fuppofed  faithful  to  his  truft,  and  actuated  by 
dn  earneft  defire  {or  the  profperity  of  the  intercfts 
posimitted  to  him.  Perhaps  no  man  ought  to 
(eek  or  accept  a  delegation,  who  is  unpopular 
fpith,  or  diftrufted  by,  thofc  whom  it  concerns. 
•  Such  is  the  value  o£  and  fuch  the  benefits  arif- 
ing  from,  reputation.  No  reafonable  man  will 
feel  himfelf  indifferent  to  the  character  he  bears* 
To  be  in  want  of  the  fanction  derived  from  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  is  an  evil  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  error  to  be 
acutely  anxious  about  reputation,  or,  more  ac- 
curately fpeaking,  to  fuffer  our  conduct  to  be 
influenced  in  efjbntial  particulars  by  a  confi- 
deration  of  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  world  is  in  this  refpect  like  certain  indi- 
viduals of  the  female  fex,  whom,  if  a  man  would 
gain  to  favour  his  addreftes,  he  muft  not  feem 
too  anxious  to  pleafe.     No  fopner  do.  they  f nd 

t-4  kin* 
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him  completely  in  their  power,  than  they  delight 
to  treat  him  with  harfbnefs  and  tyranny.  -The 
world  appears  to  be  imbued  with  a  fecret  per- 
fuafion,  that  its  opinion  is  too  little  difcerning 
to  be  worth  the  courting,  and  that  an  habitual 
regard  to  this  opinion  is  a  motive  that  degrades 
the  man  that  fubmits  to  it. 

An  ere&  and  dignified  virtue  leads  us  to  con- 
fider  chiefly  the  intrir'ic  and  direfl  nature  of 
our  actions,  and  to  pay  a  very  fubordinate  atten- 
tion to  the  accidents  that  may  attend  upon  them; 
An  elevated  temper  will  induce  us  to  aft  from 
our  own  reflexions,  and  not  from  the  judgment 
of  others.  He  that  differs  himfelf  to  be  governed 
by  public  opinion,  fubditutes  the  undeadinefs  of 
a  weathercock,  indcad  of  the  firmnefs  of  wifdona 
and  juftice. 

If  a  degree  of  reputation  is  fometimes  fecured 
by  this  fervility,  it  cannot  however  be  a  folid  and 
lading  one.  It  may  anfwer  the  purpofe'  of  hiiji 
who  defires  to  impofe  upon  others  a  temporary 
delufion,  but  a  man  of  generous  ambition  will 
fpurn  it  from  him  with  contempt.  Nothing  id 
more  mortifying  than  that  fpecies  of  reputation, 
which  the  lead  difcemment  would  fhow  us  was 
immediately  to  be  fucceeded  by  infamy  of  oty*' 
Kvion, 

He  (hat  would  gain  in  any  valuable  fenic 

the 
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the  faffrage  of  the  world,  muft  fhow  bimfelf  in 
a  certain  degree  fuperior  to  this  fuffrage. 

But,  though  reputation  will  never  confiitute, 
with"  a  man  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  the  firft  and 
leading  motive  of  his  actions,  it  will  certain  re- 
enter into  his  confideration.  Virtue  is  a  calcu- 
lation of  confequences,  is  a  means  to  an  end,  is 
a  balance  carefully  adjufted  between  oppofing 
evils  and  benefits.  Perhaps  there  is  no  action, 
in  a  ftate  of  civil ifation  and  refinement,  that  is 
not  influenced  by  innumerable  motives;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  virtue  will  tend 
to  diminifli  the  fubtlety  and  delicacy  of  intel- 
lectual fenfation.  Reputation  is  valuable;  and 
whatever  is  of  value  ought  to  enter  into  our  efti- 
mates.  A  juft  and  reafonable  man  will  be  an- 
xious fo  to  conduct  himfelf  as  that  he  may  not 
be  mifunderflood.  He  will  be  patient  in  ex- 
plaining, where  his  motives  have  been  mifappre- 
hended  and  mifconftrued.  It  is  a  fpirit  of  falfc 
bravado  that  will  not  delcend  to  vindicate  itfelf 
from  mifreprefentation.  It  is  the  refuge  of  in- 
dolence ;  it  is  an  unmanly  pride  that  prefers  a 
miftaken  fuperiority  to  the  promotion  of  truth 
and  ufefulnefs.  Real  integrity  ought  not  indeed 
to  be  lore  and  exafperated  at  every  petty  attack. 
Some  things  will  explain  themfelves;  and  in 
that  cafe  defence  appears  idle  and  injudicious, 

Ade- 
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A  defence  of  this  fort  is  an  exhibition  of  mental 
difeafe,  not  aii  ail  of  virtue.  •  Bnt,  wherever  ex- 
planation will  fet  right  a  (ingle  individual,  and 
cannot  be  attended  with  mifchief,  there  ex- 
planation appears  to  be  true  dignity  and  true 
jvifdoro. 
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ESSAY    VIII. 


OP   POSTHUMOUS   FAME. 

HE  diftribution  of  perlbnal  reputation  is  de- 
termined by  principles  in  a  ftriking  degree  ca- 
pricious and  abfurd.  Thofe  who  undertake  to 
be  the  benefa&ors  of  mankind  from  views  of 
this  fort,  are  too  often  made  in  the  clofe  of  their 
carreer  to  devour  all  the  bittcrnefs  of  difappoint- 
ment,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  as  Brutus  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  done,  "Oh,  virtue  !  I  followed, 
thee  as  a  fubftantial  good,  but  I  find  thee  to  be 
no  more  than  a  uelufivc  (hadow  !  " 

It  is  common  however  for  perfbns,  over- 
whelmed with  this  fort  of  difappointment,  to 
confole  themfelves  with  an  appeal  to  pofterity, 
and  to  obferve  that  future  generations,  when  the 
venom  of  party  is  fubfided,  when  their  friend- 
ships and  animofities  are  forgotten,  when  mif- 
reprefentation  ihall  no  longer  disfigure  their 
actions,  will  not  fail  to  do  them  juftice. 

Let  us  enquire  into  the  foundnefs  of  this  opt* 
jion.    The  more  we  confider  it,  the  more  per- 
haps 
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haps  we  (hall  find  this  laft  prop  of  what  may  be 
ftyled,  a  generous  vanity,  yielding  a  very  uncer- 
tain fupport. 

To  pofterity  we  may  apply  what  Montaigne 
has  remarked  of  antiquity,  "  It  is  an  object  of 
a  peculiar  fort ;  diftance  magnifies  it."  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  experience,  it  doc*  not  appear 
that  that  pofterity  upon  which  the  great  men  of 
former  ages  reded  their  hopes,  have  difplayed  all 
that  virtue,  that  inflexible  foundncfs  of  judgi 
mcnt,  and  that  marvellous  pcrfpicacity  of  dis- 
cernment, which  were  prognosticated  of  thein 
before  they  came  into  exiftence. 

Let  us  take  the  cafe  of  literary  reputation. 

It  is  a  well-known  remark  that  the  reputation 
'of  philofophers,  natural  hiftorians,  and  writers oif 
fcience  is  intrinfically  and  unalterably  of  a  perifh- 
able  nature.  Science  is  progreffive  ;  one  man 
builds  upon  the  difcoveries  of  another;  one  writer 
drives  another  off  the  ftage  of  literature  ;  that 
^hich  was  laudable  and  excellent  when  firft  pro- 
duced, as  mankind  advance,  neceflarily  appears 
childifh,  inept,  garrulous,  and  full  of  error  and 
abfurdity. 

Art  affords  a  more  permanent  title  to*  fame 
than  fcience.  The  poets  and  fine  writers  of  an- 
tiquity (till  appear  to  us  excellent ;  while  th$  y> 

fiona 
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lions  of  Plato,  and  the  arrangements  of  Ariftotle, 
have  no  longer  a  place  but  in  the  brains  of  a  few 
dreaming  and  obfeure  pedants. 

Poetry  itfelf  however  affords  but  an  uncertain 
reputation.  Is  Pope  a  poet  ?  Is  Boileau  a  poet  ? 
Thefe  are  queftions  ftill  vehemently  contefied. 
The  French  defpiie  the  tragic  poetry  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Englilh  repay  their  fcorn  with 
icorn.  A  few  fcholars,  who  arc  difpofed  to  reft 
much  of  their  reputation  on  their  Greek,  affirm 
Sophocles  to  be  the  grcatelt  dramatic  author 
that  ever  exificd,  while  the  generality  of  readers 
exclaim  upon  him  as  feeble  in  paflion  and  barren 
in  intercit.  The  unlearned  arc  aftonifhed  what 
We  can  find  to  be  fo  greatly  charmed  with,  in  the 
imitative  genius  of  Virgil,  and  the  fen  tcutious  ram- 
bles of  Horace.  The  reputation  of  Shakcfpear 
endures  every  day  a  new  ordeal  ;  while  fbme 
find  in  him  nothing  but  perfection,  and  others 
are  unable  to  forgive  the  occafional  obfeurity  of 
his  ftyle,  pedantry  of  his  language,  mean  nets  of 
his  cxprcftions,  and  difproportion  of  his  images. 
Homer  has  ftood  the  teft  of  more  than  two  thou- 
ftnd  years  ;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  no  con- 
temptible judges  who  regard  his  fame  as  ill- 
grounded  and  ufurping.  They  are  mortally 
offended  with  the  ridiculoufnc&  of  his  mytho- 
logy, the  barbarifm  of  his  ethics,  and  the  inco- 
herence 
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hercnce  of  an  ill-conftrucled  talc,  told,  for  ths 
tnoft  part,  in  a*  fcries  of  tedious,  profaic  rerics* 
From  thefe  in  fiances  it  appears,  that  the  moft 
•Grhich  a  fucccfsful  author  can  pretend  to,  is  to 
deliver  up  his  works  as  a  fubjecl  for  eternal  con* 
tcntion. 

The  afpirant  to  literary  fame  mtift  however  be 
uncommonly  fortunate,  if  he  is  permitted  to 
look  as  high  as  this.  If  a  man  could  go  through 
the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  and  difcovcr  the  fe- 
crets  of  every  heart,  as  the  Lame  Devil  of  Le 
Sage  difcovers  the  fecrets  of  every  houfe  in 
Madrid,  how  much  genius,  what  a  profufion  of 
talent,  would  offer  themfelves  tobis  obfervation  ? 
In  one  place  he  would  difcovcr  an  embryo  poli- 
tician, in  another  a  philofophcr,  in  a  third  a  poet* 
There  is  no  benefit  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
the  human  race,  the  feeds  and  materials  of  which 
would  not  prcfent  themfelves  to  his  view*  Yet 
an  infinite  majority  of  thefe  are  deflined  to  be 
iwept  away  by  the  rcmorfelefs  hand  of  oblivion, 
and  to  remain  to  all  future  ages  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  They  will  cither  confer  no  benefit 
upon  mankind,  or  none  in  any  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  promife  they  exhibited.  Centuries 
perhaps  will  glide  away,  and  pine  in  want  of  thoie 
benefits,  which  feemed  ready  to  burft  from  their 
bud  and  gladden  the  human  race.  Genius  per- 
\  haps 
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haps  is  indebted  for  its  earliefl  birth  to  the  occur- 
rence of  favourable  circumftances.  But,  be  this 
as  it  will,  certain  it  is  that  it  {lands  in  need  of 
every  advantage  to  nurfe  it  to  perfection,  and 
that  for  this  reafon,  it  is  almoft  conftantly  froft- 
nipped,  or  flunted,  or  diftorted  in  its  proportions, 
and  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  arrives  at  what  ge- 
nius is  capable  of  being. 

After  all  however,  reputation  for  talents  is  not 
the  ultimate  object  which  a  generous  mind  would 
defire.  I  am  not  contented  to  be  admired  as 
fomething  ftrange  and  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
if  I  defire  any  thing  of  pofthumous  honour,  it  is 
that  I  may  be  regarded  with  affection  and  cfteem 
by  ages  yet  unborn.  "  I  had  rather,"  fays  a 
generous  and  amiable  author  of  antiquity,  u  it 
ihoutd  be  affirmed  of  me,  there  never  was  fuch 
a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  was  ill- 
humoured,  morofc,  and  odious  in  his.  manners." 

Moral  fame  is  fubjeel  to  a  variety  of  di(ad- 
vantages,  which  are  not  incident  to  the  fame  of 
literature.  In  the  latter  inftance  poftcrity  has 
the  whole  fubject  fairly  before  them.  We  may 
difpute  about  the  merits  of  Homer  and  Shake- 
fpear,  but  they  have  at  lead  this  benefit,  that 
the  entire  evidence  is  in  court.  Whoever  will, 
may  read  their  works ;  and  it  needs  only  a  firm, 

unbiafied 
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.unbiased  and  cultivated  judgment 'to4-  decide 
upon  their  excellence*. 

A  flory  of  fir  Walter  Raleigh  has  often  been 
repeated  ;  but  its  peculiar  aptnefs  to  the  illuftra- 
iion  of  the'prefent  fubject,  may  apologife  for  its 
being  mentioned  "here.  When  fir  Walter  Ra* 
Jcigh  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  the  World,  he  was  a 
prifoncr  in  the  Tower  of  London.  One  morning 
he  heard  the  noifeof  a  vehement  contention  un- 
der  his  window,  but  he  could  neither  fee  the  com- 
batants, nor  diftinguifh  exactly  what  was  faid. 
One  pcrfon  after  another  came  into  his  apart- 
ment, and  he  enquired  of  them  the  nature  of 
the  affray  ;  but  their  accounts  were  fo  incon- 
filtent,  that  he  found  himfcif  wholly  unable  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  flory.  Sir  Walter's  re- 
flection on  this  was  obvious,  yet  acute.  What, 
faid  he,  can  I  net  make  myfelf  mafter  of  an 
incident  that  happened  an  hour  ago  under  my 
window,  and  fhall  I  imagine  I  can  truly  under- 
fiand  the  hiftory  of  Hannibal  and  Caefar  ? 

Hillory  is  in  reality  a  tifiue  of  fables.     There 

is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  any  one  page  in  any 

one  hiftory  extant,  exhibits  the  unmixed  truth. 

Tfoe  ftory  is  disfigured  by  the  vanity  of  the  actors, 

the  iuterefted  mifrcprefentations  of  fpcclators, 

and  the  fictions,  probable  or  improbable,  with 

which 
2 
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Which  livery  hiftorian  is  inftigated  to  piece  out 
his  imperfect  tale.  Human  affairs  are  fo  en> 
tangled,  motives  are  ib  fubtle  and  varioufly  com- 
pounded* that  the  truth  cannot  be  told.  What 
reafonable  man  then  can  confign  his  reputation 
to  the  Proteus-like  uncertainty  of  hiftorical  re- 
cord, with  any  fanguinenefs  of  expectation  ? 

We  are  perpetually  told,  Time  will  clear  up 
the  obfcurity  of  evidence,  and  pofterity  judge 
truly  of  our  merits  and  demerits.  There  cannot 
be  a  grofler  impofition  than  this.     Where  is  the 
inftance  in  which  a  character  once  diluted,  has 
ceafed  to  be  difputcd  ?  Wc  are  bid  to  look  for- 
ward patiently  to  the  time  when  party  and  pre- 
judice fhall  be  dripped  of  their  influence.  There 
is  no  fuch  time.     The  feuds  and  animofities  of 
party  contention  are  eternal.     The  vulgar  in- 
deed ceafe  to  intereft  themfelves  in  a  queition, 
when  it  ceafes  to  be  generally  difcufted.     But, 
of  thofe  who  curioufly  enquire  into  its  merits, 
there  is  not  one  in  a  thoufand  that  efcapes  the 
contagion.     He  finds  by  unobierved  degrees  in* 
finuated  into  him  all  the  exclusive  attachments, 
ibmetimes  all  the  polemical  fierccnefs,  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  contemporaries  and  actors, 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Chrhtian  asra,  Cicero  and  Caefar  entered  Into  a 
paper- war  refpecting  the  real  worth  of  the  char 

U  meter 
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racier  of  Cato,  Ib  this  controversy  yet  decided  ? 
Do  there  not  flill  exift,  on  the  one  hand,  men 
who  look  upon  Cato  with  all  the  enthufiaftic  ve- 
neration exprefied  by  Cicero  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
men  who,  like  Caefar,  treat  him  as  a  hypocritical 
fnarler,  and  affirm  that  he  was  only  indulging 
his  pride  and  ill-humour,  when  he  pretended  to 
be  indulging  his  love  of  virtue  ? 

ferhaps  there  never  was  a  man  that  loved 
fame  fo  much  as  Cicero  himfelf.  When  he 
found  himfelf  ill-treated  by  the  afperity  of  Cato 
nnd  the  impatience  of  Brutus,  when  he  was 
afiailed  with  a  torrent  of  abufe  by  the  parti  fans  of 
Antony,  he  alfo  comforted  himfelf  that  this  was 
a  tranfitory  injuftice.  While  he  Stretched  out 
his  neck  to  the  lword  of  the  afiailin,  he  faid 
within  himfelf,  In  a  little  time  the  purity  of  my 
motives  will  be  univerfally  underftood.  Ignorant, 
misjudging  man  !  Do  we  not  hear  at  this  hour 
the  character  of  this  illuftrious  ornament  of  the 
human  race,  defamed  by  every  upftart  fchool- 
boy  ?  When  is  there  a  day  that  pades  over  our 
heads,  without  a  repetition  of  the  tale  of  his  vain- 
glorioufhefs,  his  cowardice,  the  imbecility  of  his 
temper,  and  the  hollowncfs  of  his  patriotifm  ? 

There  is  another  curious  controveriy  itri- 
kingly  illuftrative  of  the  prefent  fubjed.  What 
fort  of  men  were  the  ancient  Romans  ?  It  was 

not 
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not-tobe  wondered  at,  that,  amidft  the  dregs  of 
monarchical  government,  great  pains  fliould  be 
taken  to  difhonour  them,  and  to  bring  them 
down  to  the  miferable  level  of  the  men  of  mo- 
dern times.  One  would  have  thought  that  no 
man  could  have  perufed  the  hiftory  of  Rome  and 
the  hiftory  of  England,  without  feeing  that  in 
the  one  was  prefented  the  fubftanceof  men,  and 
in  the  other  the  (hadow.  I  might  as  well  have 
called  up  into  the  rivalfhip  the  hiftories  of  Bili- 
dulgerid  or  Senegambia.  But,  no :  the  received 
maxim  was,  Men  in  all  ages  are  the  fame.  In 
France,  fincc  her  revolution,  the  venerable  (hade 
fecms  about  to  be  avenged  of  her  calumniators. 
But  there  are  many,  even  among  profefled  repub- 
licans, that  join  the  cry,  and  affirm  that  the  fup- 
pofed  elevation  of  the  Roman  character  is  merely 
a  delufion.  This  is  fo  extenfively  the  cafe,  that 
a  man,  diffident  in  his  opinions,  and  fecptical  in 
his  enquiries,  dares  fcarcely  pronounce  how 
the  controverfy  may  terminate,  if  indeed  it  (hall 
have  any  termination. 

This  uncertainty  it  is  illiberal  and  unjuft  to 
impute  to  the  mere  perverfenefs  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  owing,  however  paradoxical  that 
may  feem,  to. the  want  offa&s.  Decifive  evi- 
dence could  not  fail  to  produce  a  decifive  effect. 
We  fliould  have  lived  firft  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
ll 2  mans, 
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mans^and  then  with  the  men  of  the  prcfentday, 
to  be  able  to  inflitutc  a  demon  ftrative  comparifon 
between  them.  This  want  of  facts  is  a  misfortune 
much  more  general  than  is  ordinarily  imagined* 
A  man  may  live  for  years  next  do6r  to  a  perfon  of 
the  moft:  generous  and  admirable  temper,  Mr. 
Fox  for  inftance,  and  may,  by  the  force  of  pre- 
judice merely,  transform  him  into  a  monfter.   A 
given  portion  of  familiar  intercourfe  would  ren- 
der this  miftake  impoflible.     The  evil  however 
does  not  (top  here.  It  has  been  found  for  example 
that  two  perfons  of  oppofite  foxes  may  be  lovers 
for  half  their  lives,  and  afterwards  a  month  of 
unrcftrained,  domeftic,  matrimonial  intercourfe 
fhall  bring  qualities  to  light  in  each,  that  neither 
previoufly  fufpeftcd.     No  one  man  ever  com- 
pletely underftood  the  chara&er  of  any  other 
man.     My  moft  familiar  friend  exaggerates  per- 
haps fome  virtues  in  me ;  but  there  are  others 
which  I  know  I  poflefs,  to  which  he  is  totally 
blind.     For  this  reafon  I  (hould  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  never  to  take  the  report  of  a  man's  zeal- 
ous and  undoubted  advocate  againfthim.     Let 
every  thing  be  examined,  as  far  as  circumftances 
will  poffibly  admit,  before  it  is  aflumed  for  true. 
All  thefe  confiderations  however  tend  to  check 
our  ardour  for  fame,  which  is  built  upon  fb  un- 
certain a  tenure. 

There 
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There  is  another  cfrcumftance  of  confiderable 
moment  in  this  fubject,  and  that  is  the  ficklencfs 
of  reputation  and  popularity.     I  hear  one  man 
praife  another  today ;  what  fecurity  does  that 
afford  for  his  opinion  a  twelvemonth  hence  ? 
Often  the  changes  are  fudden  and  abrupt ;  and 
he  has  fcarcely  put  a  period  to  the  exuberance  of 
his  eulogium,  before  he  pafies  to  the  bitternefs 
of  invective.     Confiftency  is  one  of  the  virtues 
mod  applauded  in  fbciety,  and  as  to  his  repu- 
tation for  which  every  man  is  mod  anxious  ;  yet 
no  quality  is  more  rare.     Nor  ought  it  to  be  fre- 
quent :  there  is  fcarcely  any  proportion,  as  to 
which  a  man  of  an  active  and  reflecting  mind, 
may  not  recollect  to  have  changed  his  fenti- 
ments  at  lead  once  in  his  life.    But,  though  in- 
confiftency  is  no  ferious  imputation,  levity  un- 
doubtedly is.     If  I  am  right  in  changing  my 
opinion,  at  lead  I  was  wrong  in  the  hafty  man- 
ner in  which  I  formerly  adopted  it.     Particularly 
in  the  cafe  of  reputation,  no  man  can  without 
pain  realiie  as  to  himfelf,  the  facility  with  which 
partialities  are  difbarded,  friendfhips  diflblvcd, 
and  the  man  who  was  your  warmed  advocate, 
fubfides  into  indifference  or  worfe. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  fubjeel,  it  may 
be  amufing,  perhaps  inftructive,  to  add  a  few 

U  3  more 
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more  inftances  to  thofe  already  cited,  of  the 
doubtfulncfs  and  obfcurity  of  liiftorical  fame* 

There  is  fcarccly  any  controverfy  that  has 
been  agitated  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  which 
has  been  diftinguifhed  by  more  fiercenefs  of  af- 
fcrlion,  than  that  refpecling  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  the  Englifh  Elizabeth.  If  1  aik  the 
two  firft  inquifitive  perfons  I  meet,  what  is  be^- 
come  of  this  controversy  ?  they  will  each  of 
them  tell  me,  that  the  qucftion  is  completely 
decided,  but  one  will  afnrm  that  the  hTue  is  in 
favour  of  Mary,  and  the  other  of  Elizabeth. 
How  (hall  I  determine  between  their  oppofite 
afiertions  ?  A  few  incidental  points  have  been 
cleared,  but  the  main-  quefiion  is  where  it  was. 
Was  Mary  accefibry  to  the  murder  of  her  hu£ 
band  ?  After  his  death,  is  {he  to  be  regarded  as 
8  challe  and  noble-minded  woman  in  the  hands 
of  an  audacious  free-booter  (Bothwel),  or  muft 
fhe  be  considered  as- an  abandoned  flave  to  the 
grofieft  pafiions,  and  clafled  with  theMeflalinas 
and  the  Julias  ?  Was  Elizabeth  incited  to  con- 
fent  to  her  death,  from  low  motives  of  rivalfhip 
and  jcalouly,  or  becaufe  fhe  conceived  the 
public  lafety  would  allow  no  longer  delay  ?  Was 
her  reluclance  to  confent  real,  or  only  a  well 
concerted  fidlion  ?  Was  flic  a  party  to  the  e*e-» 

crablo 
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crablc  intrigue  of  which  Davifon  was  the  tool; 
and  were  her  fubfequeut  indignation  and  grief 
merely  a  fccne  that  (lie  played,  to  impofe  upon 
the  understandings  of  mankind  ?  All  tbefe  are 
queftkms  in  a  fuit  not  yet  determined.     While 
fome  are  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  the; 
talents  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  her  reign,  and  by  certain  infiances  of 
the  moderation  and  rectitude  of  her  dorp  eft  ip 
counfels,  others  find  thcmfclves  unable  to  devife 
terms  of  abhorrence  and  infamy,  to  exprefs  their 
aversion  againft  her.     Such  a  thing  is  fame  I 
Tfoere, .  are  even  fome,  ridiculous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  are  bribed  by  perfonal  charms  which 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  were  configned  to 
putrefaction  and  duft,  and  w.ould  feel  it  as  an 
imputation  on  their  gallantry,  if  they  could  fide 
with  a  woman  fb  little  attractive  as  Elizabeth', 
■againft  the  moil  accompliftied  beauty  of  her 
age. 

The  character  of  Charles  the  iirfl  is-  in  like 
^manner  a  fubject  of  eternal  contention,  and  he 
is  treated  as  a  model  of  intellectual,  grace  and 
integrity,  or  as  frigid,  aufiere  and  perfidious, 
according  as  his  judges  (hall  happen  to  be  tories 
or  whigs,  monarchical  or  republican, 

Henry  lord  Bolingbroke  was  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 

U  4  tury. 
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tury.  Heiias  been  admired  as  a  ftatefman,  an 
erator,  a  man  of  lettere  and  a  philofopher;  Pope, 
in  the  eagernefs  of  his  reverence  and  devotion, 
forefaw  the  time  when  his  merits  would  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  afTured  the  world 
that  the  "  fons"  of  his  perfonal  adverfaries,  would 
"  blufh"  for  the  malignity  and  injuftice  of  "  their 
fathers  *."  But  Pope,  though  a  poet,  was  no  pro-r 
phet.  We  every  day  hear  Bolingbroke  fpoken, 
of  by  one  man  or  another,  with  as  much  contempt 
as  could  have  been  exprefied  by  the  moil  ran- 
corous of  his  political  rivals. 

The  late  doctor  Johnfon  is  a  memorable  in  (lance 
in  fupport  of  our  pofition.  Never  have  fo  many 
volumes  been  filled  with  the  anecdotes  of  any 
private  individual.  If  the  character  of  any  man, 
can  be  decided  by  a  record  of  facts,  certainly  his, 
ought  to  be  decided.  But  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife.  Each  man  has  an  opinion  of  his  own  re- 
/peeling  it ;  but,  if  the  fubject  be  flarted  in  con? 
verfation,  it  would  be  totally  imppffifcle  to  pre- 
dict whether  the  favourers  or  the  enemies  wouty 
prove  the  greater  number ;  were  it  not  that  the, 
mafs  of  mankind  are  generally  ready  to  combine 
againft  excellence,  becaufe  we  can.  never  ader 
quately  underftand  that,  of  which  we.  have  np 
experience  in  purfelves.     Nor  will  it  be  any 

*  Eflay  on  Mao. 
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prefumption  to  fbretel,  that,  unlefe  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  fpecies  (hall  prove  rapid  be- 
yond all  former  example,  the  farnc  difpute  about 
the  character  of  John/on  will  remain  a  century 
hence,  and  the  pofterity  will  be  (till  unborn 
that  are  tp  pais  an  unanimous  verdict  upon  his 
merits. 
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OF  DIFFERENCE  IN  OPINION, 


SECT.    L 

V_yNE  of  the  beft  practical  niles  of  morality 
that  ever  was  delivered,  is  that  of  putting  our- 
felves  in  the  place  of  another,  before  we  acl  or 
decide  any  thing  rcfpecYing  him* 

It  is  by  this  means  only  that  we  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  pleafures  and  pains.  The 
nature  of  a  being,  the  firft  principle  of  whofe 
cxiflcnce  is  fenfation,  necefiarily  obliges  us  to 
refer  every  thing  to  ourfelves ;  and,  but  for  the 
practice  here  recommended,  we  fhould  be  in 
danger  of  looking  upon  the  concerns  of  others 
with  inadvertence,  cenfequently  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

Nor  is  this  voluntary  transmigration  left  nc- 
ccfTary,  to  enable  us  to  do  juflicc  to  other  men's 
motives  and  opinions,  than  to  their  feelings. 

Wc  cbferve  one  mode  of  conduct  to  be  that 
which,  under  certain  given  circumftanccs,  as 

4.  mere 
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mere  fpeclators,  we  mould  determine  to  be  molb 
confident  with  our  notions  of  propriety.  The 
firft  impulfe  of  every  human  being,  is,  to  regard 
a  different  conduct  with  impatience  and  rcfent- 
ment,  and  to  afcribe  it,  when  purfued  by  our 
neighbour,  to  a  wilful  pervcrfenefs,  choofmg, 
with  open  eyes  and  an  enlightened  judgment, 
the  proceeding  lcait  compatible  with  reafon. 

The  mod  effectual  method  for  avoiding  this 
misinterpretation  of  our  neighbour's  conduct, 
is  to  put  ourfelves  in  his  place,  to  recollect  his 
former  habits  and  prejudices,  and  to  conjure  up 
in  our  minds  the  allurements,  the  impulfcs  and 
the  difficulties  to  which  he  was  fubjecl. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  eafy  for  us  to  make  due 
allowances  for,  or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,  to 
form  a  juft  notion  of,  our  neighbour's  motives 
and  actions,  than  of  his  opinions. 

In  actions  it  is  not  difficult  to-  underftand, 
that  a  man  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  preffure 
of  circumftances.  The  paflion  may  be  llrong  ; 
the  temptation  may  be  great  -,  there  may  be  no 
time  for  deliberation. 

Thcfo  confidcrations  do  not  apply,  or  apply 
with  a  greatly  dimini(hed  force,  to  the  cafe  of  a 
man's  forming  his  judgment  upon  a  fpeculative 
queilion.  Time  for  deliberation  may,  fooner  or 
later,  always  be  obtained.     PalRon  indeed  may 

incline 
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incline  him  to  one  fide  rather  than  the  other; 
but  not  with  the  impetuofity,  with  which  from 
time  to  time  it  incites  us  to  action.  Temptation 
there  may  be ;  but  of  fb  fbber  and  methodical  a 
fort,  that  we  do  not  eafily  believe,  that  its  march 
can  go  undetected,  or  that  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  does  not  furmount  it,  can  poflefs  any  con» 
fidcrable  fhare  of  integrity  or  good  faith. 

No  fentiment  therefore  is  more  prevalent, 
than  that  which  leads  men  to  afcribe  the  varia- 
tions of  opinion  which  fubfift  in  the  world,  to 
difhonefty  and  perverfenefs.  It  is  thus  that  a 
Papift  judges  of  a  Proteftant,  and  a  Proteftant 
of  a  Papift ;  fuch  is  the  decifion  of  the  Hano- 
verian upon  the  Jacobite,  and  the  Jacobite  upon 
the  Hanoverian ;  fuch  the  notion  formed  by  the 
friend  of  eftablifhments  concerning  the  republic 
can,  and  by  the  republican  concerning  the  friend 
of  eftablifhments.  The  chain  of  evidence  by 
which  every  one  of  thefe  parties  is  determined, 
appears,  to  the  adherent  of  that  party,  fb  clear 
and  fatisfaclory,  that  he  hefitates  not  to  pro- 
nounce, that  pcrverfenefs  of  will  only  could 
refift  it. 

This  fort  of  uncharitablenefs  was  to  be  ex- 
peeled  under  the  prefent  condition  of  human 
intellect.  No  character  is  more  rare  than  that 
of  a  man  who  can  do  juflice  to  his  antagonift's 

argument ; 
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argument;  and,  till  this  is  done,  it  mud  be 
equally  difficult  to  do  juftice  to  an  antagonift's 
integrity.  Afk  a  man,  who  has  been  the 
auditor  of  an  argument,  or  who  has  recently 
read  a  book,  adverfe  to  his  own  habits  of  think- 
ing, to  reflate  the  reafonings  of  the  adversary* 
You  will  find  him  betraying  the  caufc  he  under- 
takes to  explain,  in  every  point.  He  exhibits 
nothing  but  a  mifcrable  deformity,  in  which  the 
moil  vigilant  adverfary  could  fcarcely  recognife 
his  image.  Nor  is  there  any  diflionefty  in  this. 
He  tells  you  as  much  as  he  underftood.  Since 
therefore  he  underfiands  nothing  of  the  adver- 
iary  but  his  oppofition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
is  virulent  in  his  in**eclivc  againft  him. 

The  ordinary  (train  of  partisans,  are  like  the 
two  knights,  of  whom  we  are  told  that,  in  com- 
ing in  oppofite  directions  to  a  head  fixed  on  a 
pole  in  a  crofs-way,  of  which  one  fide  was  gold, 
and  the  other  filver,  they  immediately  fell  to 
tilting  ;  the  right-hand  champion  ftoutly  main- 
taining that  the  head  was  gold,  and  the  other  as 
indignantly  rejoining  that  it  was  filver.  Not 
one  difputant  in  ten  ever  gives  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  pafs  over  to  his  adverfary's  pofition  ; 
and,  of  thofe  that  do,  many  take  fo  fhort  and 
timid  a  glance,  and  with  an  organ  fo  clouded 
with  prejudice,  that,  for  any  benefit  they  receive, 

they 
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they  might  as  well  have  remained  eternally  upon 
the  fame  fpot, 

There  is  fcarcely  a  queftion  in  the  world, 
that  does  not  admit  of  two  plaufible  ftatements. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  (lory  that  can  be  told,  of 
which  one  fide  is  not  good,  till  the  other  is  re- 
lated.    When  both  fides  have  been  heard,  the 
ordinary  rcfult  to  a  careful  and  ftrict  obferver, 
is,  much  contention  of  evidence,  much  obfeu- 
rity,  and  much  fecpticifm.     He  that  is  fmitten 
with  lb  ardent  a  love  of  truth,  as  continually  to 
fear  Iclt  error  (bculd  pafs  upon  him  under  fome 
ipecious  difguhe,  will  find  himfclf  ultimately  re- 
duced to  a  nice  weighing  of  evidence,  and  a 
fubtlc  obfervation  as  to  which   fcale   prepon- 
derates upon  almoft  every  important  queftion. 
Such  a  man  will  exprefs  neither  aflonifhment 
nor  unbelief,  when  he  is  told  that  another  per- 
fon,  of  uncommon  purity  of  motives,  has  been 
led  to  draw  a  different  conclufion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  confer  a  greater  be- 
nefit upon  mankind,  than  would  be  conferred 
by  him,  who  flculd  perfuade  them  to  a  difcard- 
ing  of  mutual  bigotry,  and  induce  them  to  give 
credit  to  each  other  for  their  common  differences 
of  opinion.  Such  a  perfuafion  would  effcdl  an 
almofi  nniverfal  rout  of  the  angry  paffions. 
Pcrfccution  and  profecution  for  opinion  would 

rarely 
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rarely  venture  abroad  in  the  world.  Much  of 
family  diffenfion,  much  of  that  which  gene- 
rates alienation  in  the  kindeft  bofoms,  much 
even  of  the  wars  which  have  hitherto  defolated 
mankind,  would  be  fwept  away  for  ever  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  about 
which  men  quarrel  more  obftinately  and  irrecon- 
cilably,  than  difference  of  opinion.  There  is 
nothing  that  engenders  a  profoundcr  and  more 
inveterate  hate. 

If  this  fubjeel  were  once  undcrftood,  we  mould  ■ 
then  look  only  to  the  confequences  of  opinions. 
We  fhould  no  more  think  of  hating  a  man  for 
being  an  atheifl  or  a  republican,  though  thefb 
opinions  were  exactly  oppofite  to  our  own,  than 
for  having  the  plague.  We  fhould  pity  him  ; 
and  regret  the  neceflity,  if  neceflity  there  were, 
for  taking  precautions  againft  him.  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  this  difference  between  a  man  hold- 
ing erroneous  opinions,  and  a  man  infected 
with  contagious  diftemper.  Miftakcn  opinions 
are  perhaps  never  a  (burce  of  tumult  and  diforder, 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  hold  them  are  perfecuted*, 
or  placed  under  circumftances  of  iniquitous  op- 
preffion  -(*.     The  remedy  therefore  in  this  cafe, 

is 

*  Ai  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

f  As  in  the  period  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  whele 

the 
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is  1b-  remove  Urrjufhriable  reftrairits  ?  and  thenY 
lerfve  tbetjueftion  to  be  fairly  decided  in  the  lift* 
of  argument  and  reafon. 

-:  The  opinions  men  eTpoufe  are  of  two  forts  £ 
thofe  of  which  they  cannot  recollect- the  com-, 
rnencement,  but  that  have  been  entertained  by 
them  ever  fince  they  had  an  idea  of  the  fubjects 
to  which  they  relate  \  and  thofe  that  belong  td 
fubjects,   refpecting  which  they  h'ave'by  fomei- 
means  been  induced  to  revcrfc  their  iirfl  judge- 
ments, and  embrace  tenets  different  from  thofe 
to  which  they  formerly  profeflcd  an  adherence*  ' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prcfent  EfTay^  we  had- 
occafion  to  recommend  the  rule  of  morality* 
which  directs  us,  to  put  ourfelvcs  in  the  place  of 
another,  before  we  act  or  decide  any  thing  re- 
jecting htm* 

There  is  another  rule,  the  obfervation  of*  which 
would  be  fcarcely  lefs  falutary  in  the  fubject  of 
which  we  are  treating :  the  rule  which  enjoins 
\is,  to  retire  into  ourfelves,  and  examine  the  mo- 
tives of  our  own  characters  and  proceeding,  be-i 
fore  we  hold  ourfelves  competent  to  decide  upon 
thoie  of  others. 

Self-examination  is  well  calculated  to  teach  us 
indulgence  towards  thofe  opinions  of  others,  of 

the  general  opprcflion  of  all  orders  of  men,  gave  a  tumuTtuont 

activity  to  the  principle  of  hnoration. 

which 
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which  the  holder  U  una  We  to  recollect  the  00m* 
mencement.  Where  is  the  man  prefumptuou* 
enough  to  affirm  that,  in  all  his  opinions,  reli- 
gious, moral  and  political,  in  fcience  and  art,  of 
decorum,  of  pleafure  and  prudence,  he  is  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  education  and  early  habits,  and 
holds  his  fentiments  from  deduction  alone,  en- 
tirely independent  of  his  parents,  his  compa- 
nions, his  age  and  his  country  ?  Beyond  doubt, 
there  is  no  man  thus  independent.  One  man 
has  done  a  little  more,  and  another  a  little  left. 
But  in  the  wifeft  of  us,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  the  mother  dill  lurks  about  theheart*. 
Arrogant  aflertions  of  independence  indeed  are 
frequent  enough ;  but  they  only  prove  the  folly 
and  fupinenefs  of  the  man  that  makes  them.  It 
will  prefently  appear  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  that  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  a 
deception  of  this  fort. 

In  thofe  errors  which  a  man  derives  from  his 
education,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  at  leaft 
there  was  nothing  defigning  or  difhoneft  on  his 
part  in  the  firfl  receiving  them.  The  only  blame 
that  can  be  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  has  not 
yielded  an  impartial  attention  to  the  evidence  by 
which  they  are  refuted..    Alas!  impartiality  is 

•  Perfiua,  Sat.  V.  vcr.  92* 

X  a  virtue 
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a  virtue  hung  too  high,  to  be  almofi  ever  within 
the  reach  of  man  . 

How  many  men  are  there,  that  have  bad  this 
evidence  exhibited  to  them,  or  pofiefled  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  ?  Thoufands  of  Papifts, 
Jacobites,  and  republicans,  as  well  as  of  perfons 
holding  an  oppofite  fentiment,  have  gone  out  of 
the  world,  without  ever  attaining  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate occafion  of  bringing  their  tenets  to  the 
tcft. 

But  what  is  perhaps  chiefly  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion  under  this  head,  is,  the  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient manner  in  which  almoft  every  tenet,  how- 
ever unqueftionably  true,  is  ufually  maintained. 
The  rigid  logician  or  philofopher,  if  he  admit 
the  principle  intended  to  be  fupportcd,  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  throw  away  and  difcard  the 
whole  edifice  upon  which  it  refted.  To  the  ma- 
jority of  the  world,  this  circumfiance  is  unknown. 
_  Every  argument  is  liable  to  be  cxpofedtpthc 
infpc&ion  of  two  fets  of  hearers  or  readers  ;  the 
firft  friendly j  the  fecond  hofiile,  to  the  doclrineT 
intended  to  be  fupported.  To  the  former  of 
thefe,  ix*  general 'at  l'caft,  every  argument  is  ia- 
jisfacjory,  every  evidence  cot-iclufiveL  No  man 
Cjin  have  been  much  cqnver&ni  in  matters  of 
debate,  without  having  had  occalion  to  hear, 

from 
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from  men  otherwife  of  great  fagacity  and  talent, 
the  mod  extravagant  encomiums  of  the  vilcft 
compofitions,  without  any  other  aflignable  caufe, 
than  that  they  were  written  on  their  own  fide  of 
the  queftion.  This  (ingle  circumftance  blinded 
them  to  every  defect. 

On  the  other  hand,  thole  hearers  or  readers, 
who  are  hoflile  to  the  doctrine  intended  to  be 
fiipported,  can  difeover  nothing  but  defects. 
Every  argument,  however  fkilfully  treated,  has 
perhaps  its  weak  and  vulnerable  part.  Upon 
this  part  they  obftinately  fix.  They  never  recur 
to  the  equitable  rule,  of  feparating  a  doctrine 
from  its  champion, and  remembering  that  the  firft 
may  be  found,  while  the  lafl  may  be  feeble  ;  but 
abfurdly  conftrue  every  miftake  of  the  champion, 
into  a  defect  in  the  caufe.  He  that  would  feek 
truth  with  inflexible  zeal,  muft  himfelf  become 
counfel  for  the  adverfary,  muft  reconftru<5t  his 
arguments,  remove  the  drofs,  fupply  the  ©mil- 
lions, and  give  confiftency  and  combination  to 
the  whole.  He  mufl  not  confound  the  queftion, 
which  is  a  portion  flruck  off  from  the  mats  of 
eternal  fcience,  with  the  character  of  him  that 
agitates  it,  the  creature  of  a  day.  But  where  is 
the  man  who  will  undertake  this  perfevering  and 
laborious  tafk  ? 

Both  the  fets  of  hearers  or  readers  here  de- 

X  a  (bribed, 
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(bribed,  are  honed  after  their  different  modes* 
But  it  k  the  furtbefl  in  the  world  from  being 
wonderful,  that  men,  who  read  in  fo-  different* 
fpirit,  fhould  rife  from  the  perufel  with  oppofit^ 
rmpreffions. 

Reafons  like  thefe  fufficiently  (how  how.eafy 
it  is  to  account  for  the  obfiinacy  with  which  men 
adhere  to  firft  impreflions,  and  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  imputing  it  to  them  as  an  enormous 
offence.  The  caufes  of  this  pertinacity  are  clofcly 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  man  ;  and,  inffead 
of  conceiving,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  that  thepeiv 
ions  in  whom  it  betrays  itfelf  fall  below  the  ftand- 
ard  of  humanity,  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
regard  thofe  who  conquer  it  as  having  lifted 
themfelves  above  the  level  of  almoft  the  whole 
mafs  of  their  fpecies. 

But  the  world,  even  when  it  is  prevailed  on  to 
forgive  an  adherence  to  the  impreflions  of  edu- 
cation, does  not  faiF  to  regard  with  particular 
feverity  thofc  changes  of  fentiment  m  which  :* 
man  embraces  any  new  error,  or  any  tenet  which 
hi6  cenfors  regard  as  an  error.  Their  invective 
acquires  double  bit ternefs,  when  the  .change^f 
opinion  appears  to  coincide  in  time  with  certaiiv 
cireuraftanccs  of  mtexett  rendering  the  new  opi- 
nion, particularly  convenient  to  the  cpqyert* 
.  It  would  conltituje  perhaps  the  moft  curious. 
7  chapter 
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chapter  in  the  hhtory  of  the  human  mind,  if  any 
perfon  fcfficientry  competent  to  the  talk,  were 
to  undertake  to  detect  the  various  caufcs  which 
generate  change  of  opinion  among  men.  It 
happens  in  raoft  cafes  that  the  perfon  who  un- 
dergoes this  change,  is  him fclf  unable  to  affign 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place.  He  only 
knows  that  he  was  of  one  opinion  in  January, 
and  holds  another  in  June.  This  circumflance 
rflone  is  fufficiently  fufpicious. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  every  man  who 
undergoes  4  change  of  opinion,  imagines  he  has 
obtained  a  new  acceffion  of  evidence.  But  was 
this  the  only  caufe  of  the  change  I 

Undoubtedly  argument  is  in  its  own  nature 
$apabte  of  effecting  a  change  of  opinion.  But 
there  are  other  caufes  which  have  a  fimilar  in- 
fluence, and  that  unconfeioufly  to  the  perfon  in 
whom  they  operate. 

Man  has  not  only  an  uriderftanding  to  reafbn, 
but  a  heart  to  feci.  Intereft,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  can  do  much ;  and  there  are  many 
Jiinds  of  intereft,  befide  that  which  is  exprefsly 
pecuniary. 

I  was  of  one  opinion  in  January,  and  am  of 
another  in  June.  If  1  gain  a  penfion,  or  a  rich 
church-living  by  the  change,  this  circumflance 
-Ufay  weft  bt  fuppofed  to  have  fomc  weight  with 

X3  me. 
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mc.  If:  ft  recommend  me  to  a  wealthy  relative) 
or  patron,  this  is  not  indifferent.  It  perhaps  only, 
tends  to  introduce  me  into  good  company.  Per* 
haps  I  am  influenced  by  an  apprehenfion  of 
fomething  beautiful,  generous  and  becoming  in 
the  fentiment  to  be  embraced,  inftead  of  being 
under  the  mere  influence  of  argument  Men 
are  rarely  inclined  to  flop  fhort  in  a  bufinefs  of 
this  fort ;  and,  having  detected  one  error  in  the 
party  to  which  they  formerly  adhered,  they  are 
gradually  propelled  to  go  over  completely  to  the 
oppofite  party.  A  candid  mind  will  frequently 
feel  itfelf  imprefled  with  the  difficulties  which 
bear  upon  its  fentiments,  efpecially  iftbey  ane 
forcibly  brought  forward  in  argument;  and 
will  haftily  difcard  its  own  lyftem  for  another, 
when  that  other,  if  fairly  confidered,  was  liable 
to  objections  not  lefs  cogent  than  the  former. 

But,  what  is  moil  material  to  the  fubject  of 
which  we  are  treating,  all  thefe  influences  are 
liable,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  efcape  the 
man  who  is  mod  rigid  in  fcrutinifingthe  motives 
by  which  he  is  influenced.  Indeed  we  have 
fpoken  of  them  as  changes  of  opinion;  which  im- 
plies a  certain  degree  of  (incerity.  The  vulgar 
indeed,  where  they  fufpeel  any  finifter  motive, 
regard  the  man  as  holding  the  fame  opinion  itill, 
and  only  pretending  to  have  undergone  a  change. 

But 
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But  this  is  a  phenomenon  much  more  rare  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  The  human  mind  is 
exceedingly  pliable  in  this  refpecl ;  and  he 
that  earneftly  wifhes  to  entertain  an  opinion, 
will  ufually  in  no  long  time  become  its  fcrious 
adherent.  We  even  frequently  are  in  this  refpccl 
the  dupes  of  our  own  devices.  A  man  who 
habitually  defends  a  fentimcnt,  commonly  ends 
with  becoming  a  convert.  Pride  and  fhame 
fix.  him  in  his  new  faith.  It  is  a  circum ftance  by 
no  means  without  a  precedent,  for  a  man  to  be- 
come the  enthufiaftic  advocate  of  a  paradox, 
which  he  at  firft  defended  by  way  of  bravado,  or 
as.  an  affair  of  amufement. 
.  Undoubtedly  the  man  who  embraces  a  tenet 
from  avarice,  ambition,  or  the  love  of  pleafure, 
even  though  he  (hould  not  be  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  thefe  motives,  is  fo  far  an  im- 
beqil-  character.  The  cenfure  to  which  he  is 
expofed,  would  however  be  in  fome  degree  miti- 
gated, if  we  recollected  that  he  fell  into  , this 
weaknefs  jn  common  with  every  individual  of 
h\s  fpecies,  and  that  there  is  not  a  man  that 
lives,  of  whom  it  can  be  affirmed  that  any  one 
pf  his  opinions  was  formed  with  impartiality ... 

There  is  nothing  more  memorable  in  the.ana- 
}yfis  of  intellectual  operations,,  than  the  fubtlely 

X4  :       Of 
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o^motfofr \    Every  Jthing:  it*  .thfc  phenomena 
of4he  human  mind,  is  conne&ed.  together.    At 
firftiight one  would  fuppofe  nothing  was  ealier, 
than  for  the  man  himfelf  to  afiign  the  motive 
of  any  'one  of  his  aftions.    Stri&ly  fpcaking  this 
is  abfolutely  impoffible.     He  can  never  do  it 
accurately ;  and  we  often  find  him  committing 
the  abfurdeft  and  mod  glaring  miftakes.    Every 
incident  of  our  lives  contributes  to  form  out 
temper,  our  charaAer  and  our  understanding  % 
and  the  mafs  thus  formed  modifies  every  one  of 
our  a&ions.    All  in  man  is  aflbciation  and  habit* 
It  may  be  obje#ed  indeed  tb$tour  voluntary 
aflions  are  thus  influenced,  but  not  our  judg* 
ments,  which  are  purely  an  affair  of  the  under* 
ftanding.    But  this  is  a  groundless  diftin&ion, 
Vblitibn  and  understanding,  in  the  #ru£hi*e  of 
the  human  mind,  do  not  poflefs  provinces  thus 
feparate  and  independent.    Every  volition  is 
accompanied  by  a  judgment;  and  we  cannot 
perform  one  voluntary  a&ion,  till  we  have  firft 
enlightened,    or  smpofed   upon,    as   the   cafe 
may  require,  the  reafoning  faculty.    It  is  true 
"to  a  proverb,  that  what  a  man  wifhes  to  believe, 
he  is  in  the  moft  direfl  roacj  to  regard  as  a  branch 
pf  his  creed, 
♦  Political  Jvftice,  Vol  J,  Chap.  V,  { .  t,\>€tt9o  edition. 

How 
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How  ridiculous  then  and  dull  of  apprehenfiou 
is  the  man/  who  affirms  of  himfelf,  in  any  ima- 
ginable in  (lance,  that  he  is  under  no  finifter 
influence,  and  loudly  aflerts  his  own  impar- 
tiality? Yet  no  fpectacle  more  frequent  than, 
this.     Let  us  take  the  fir  (I  example  that  offers. 

A  letter  of  refignation  is  juft  publifhed,  ad* 
drafted  by  general  Wafhington  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  dated 
17  September  1796.  In  that  letter  is  con- 
tained the  following  fentence.  The  fentiments 
I  am  about  to  deliver,  cc  will  be  offered  to  you 
With  the  more- freedom,  as  you  can  only  fee  in 
them  the  difinterefted  warnings  of  a  parting 
friend,  who  can  poffibly  have  no  perfonal  motive 
to  bias  his  counfel." 

Toexpofethe  abfurdity  of  this  paflage,  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  refine  upon  the  term  "  perfonal 
motive,**  and  to  obferve  that  every  action  of 
general  Washington's  life,  every  peculiarity  of 
his  education,  every  fcene  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, every  fen  fat  ion  he  ever  experienced,  was 
calculated  to  produce  fbmcthing  more  than  the 
poflibility  of  perfonal  motive ;  fince  all  that, 
which  is  peculiar  to  one  man,  in  con tradifti no- 
tion to  bis  fellow  men,  is  fufceptible  of  being 
rnade  perfonal  motive. 

But,  to  take  the  term  in  its  vulgar  acccpt- 

ation, 
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atloni,  there  were  certainly,  very  few  men  in 
^Vmerjca  more  liable  to  perfbnal ..motive,  thaij 
.general  Wafhjngton..  He  had.  filled,  with  very 
little  interruption,  the  firft  fituations  in  his  coun- 
try for  more  than  twenty  years.  Hetakes.il 
for  granted  indeed  that  he  is  exempted  from 
perfonal  motive,  becaufe  he  conceives  that  his 
wifli  to  withdraw  himfelf  is  fincerc.  But,  kk 
the  whole  period  of  his  public  adminiftration, 
did  he  adopt  no  particular  plan  of  politics;  and 
is  he  abfolutcly  fure  that  he  (hall  have  no  per- 
ibnal gratification  in  feeing  his  plans  perpetu- 
ated ?  Is  he  abfolutcly  furc  that  he  looks  bacj: 
with  no  complacence  to  the  period  of  his  public 
life ;  and  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  the  wi(h, 
that  fuch  principles  may  be  purfued  in  future, 
as  (hall  be  beft  calculated  to  reflect  luftre  upon 
his  meafurcs?  No  decerning  man  can  read  this 
letter  of  refignation,  without  being  ftruck  witfr 
the  extreme  difference  between  general  Wash- 
ington and  a  man  who  fhould  have  come  to  the 
confideration  of  the  fubjefl  de  novo,  or  without 
perceiving  how  much  the  writer  is  fettered  in  an 
hundred   refpcdls,  by  the  force  of  inveterate 

habits. To  return  from  this  example  to  the 

fubjea  of  the  Eflay. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  put  out  of  the  queftion 
the  confideration   of  plcafure  and  pain,  hope 

"and 
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and  fear,  as  they  are  continually  operating  upon 
us  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions.  Separately 
from  thefe,  there  are  numerous  circumftances, 
calculated  to  miflead  the  moft  ingenuous-mind 
in  its  fearch  after  truth,  and  to  account  for  our 
embracing  the  fhadow  of  reafon,  when  we  ima- 
gined ourfelves  poflefled  of  the  fubftance.  One 
man,  according  to  the  habits  of  his  mind,  (hall 
regard  with  fatisfaction  the  flighted  and  mod: 
flimly  arguments,  and  bellow  upon  them  the 
name  of  demonflration.  Another  man,  a  mathe- 
matician for  inftance,  fhall  be  infenfible  to  the 
force  of  thole  accumulated  prefumptions,  which 
are  all  that  moral  and  practical  fubjects  will  ever 
admit.  A  misfortune,  more  pitiable  than  either 
of  thefe,.  is  when  a  ftrict  and  profound  reafoner 
falls  into  fome  unperceived  miflakc  at  the  com* 
mencenient,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fur- 
ther he  proceeds  in  his  enquiry,  and  the  more 
clofely  he  follows  his  train  of  deductions,  he 
plunges  only  the  more  deeply  in  error. 


SECT. 
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SECT,   ir, 


THE  maxims,  which  the  preceding  reafbti* 
ings  are  calculated  to  eftablifh,  are,  that  we  (hall 
rarely  be  in  the  right  in  allowing  'ourfelves  to 
fufpedt  the  fincerity  of  others  in  the  cauie  to 
which  they  profefs  adherence ;  that  nothing  caj> 
be  more  various  than  the  habits  of  different 
minds,  or  more  diversified  than  their  modes  of 
contemplating  the  farne  rubje&;  that  nothing 
can  be  more  deceitful  than  the  notion,  fo  ge- 
neral among  fuperficiaJ  thinkers,  that  £very 
caufe  but  their  own  is  deflitute  of  any  plaafi* 
bility  of  appearance ;  and  that  we  can  never 
haveajuft  view  of  the  fincerity  of  men*  in  opi- 
nions we  deem  to  be  abfurd,  till  we  have  learned 
to  put  ourfelves  in  1hehr  place,  and  to  become 
the  temporary  advocates  of  the  ferrtiment  wo 
reject. 

It  maybe  ufeful  to  ill  nitrate  thefe  proportions 
by  a  fpecific  inftauce. 

The  cohtrovcrfy  at  prefent  moft  vehemently 
agitated,  is  that  between  new  and  old  fyflems 
of  political  government.  The  advocates  ofbbth 
parties  for  the  moft  part  fee  nothing,  on  the  fide 

adverfe 
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adverfe  to  their  own,  but  wilful  perverfenefs. 
They  cannot  believe  that  their  opponents  are 
fincere  and  ardent  well-wifhers  to  the  happineis 
of  mankind.  All  they  difcern  in  one  cafe,  is  a 
fpirit  of  monopoly  and  oppreflion ;  and  in  the 
other,  is  a  difcontented  heart,  anxious  to  gratify 
Its  cravings  by  the  mod  rapacious  and  di (honed 
means.  |f  each  party  could  be  perfuaded  to  fee 
the  principle  of  controverfy  in  the  other  in  a  fa- 
vourable light,  and  to  regard  itfelf  and  its  op- 
ponent  as  contending  by  different  modes  for  the 
isuTjeobjefl^.the  common  welfare,  it  would  be 
attended,  in  this  great  crifis  of  the  moral  world, 
with  the  happieft  effe&s. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  for  the  prcfent 
that  the  innovators  have  the  right  fide  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  will  exhibit  certain  confide  rations 
calculated  to  evince  the  fincerity  and  good  in- 
tention of  their  adverfaries. .  The  inftauce  ad- 
duced therefore  will  be  fomewhat  better  adapted 
for  the  conviftion  of  the  former  than  the  latter- 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  en- 
lightened advocate  of  new  fy ftems  of  govern- 
ment, proceeds  upon  the  eilablifhment  or  afc 
fumpUqijpf  the;  progreffive  nature  of  man,  whe- 
ther as  an  individual,  or,  as  the  member  of  a  1b- 
c^ty*    £&t  us  fee  how  far  the  principal  cham- 

.  jhods 
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pions  of  both  hypothefes,  arc  agreed  in  this 
do&rine. 

The  fupporters  of  the  fyflems  of  government 
at  prefent  in  exiflencc,  build  upon  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  the  main  pillar  of  their  edifice.  They 
look  through  the  hiftory  of  man.  They  view 
him  at  firft  a  milcrablc  favage,  deflitute  of  all 
the  advantages  and  refinements  of  a  civilifed 
date,  and  fcarcely  in  any  refpeA  elevated  above 
the  brutes.  They  view  him  in  the  progrefSve 
ftages  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  dwell 
with  extacy  upon  the  polifhed  manners,  the 
generous  fentiments,  the  fcientific  comprehen- 
fivenefs,  the  lofty  flights  and  divine  elevation, 
which  conftitute  what  may  at  prefent  be  deno- 
minated the  laft  flage  of  that  progrefs.  They 
call  to  mind  with  horror  the  fierce  and  unrelent-* 
ing  paflions  of  favages  and  barbarians.  They  fee 
that  it  has  been  only  by  graduated  fleps  that  theft 
paflions  have  been  controled,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  arc  now  controled ;  and  they  juftly 
regard  pcrfonal  fecurity  as  the  grand  nourifher 
of  leifure,  difintereftednefs,  feience  and  wifdom. 

Thus  far  both  parties  ought  to  be  cbnfidered 
as  perfectly  agreed.  The  fadls,  thus  aflerted  by 
the  champion  of  eflablifhments,  are  too  obvious 
to  be  difputed  by  his  opponent;  and  the  prd- 

grefe, 
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greis,  which  mankind  has  already  made,  is  one 
of  the  mod  impreflive  arguments  in  proo^of  the 
progreis  he  feems  yet  deftined  to  make.  It  is  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  the  momentary  extrava- 
gance of  the  ariftocrat,  when  he  laments  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  nor  is  the  (ally 
of  the  democrat  entitled  to  a  better  name,  who, 
in  contemplation  of  the  conceivable  improve- 
ments of  fbeiety,  paftes  a  general  condemnation 
npon  all  that  it  has  hitherto  effected. 

The  two  parties  being  thus  far  agreed,  it  is  at 
lead  as  much  pafiion  and  temperature,  as  fober 
rcalbn,  that  leads  them  wide  of  each  other  in  what 
is  to  follow.  The  innovator,  flruck  with  theore- 
tical beauties  which,  he  trulls,  (hall  hereafter  be 
rcalifed,  looks  with  an  eye  of  elevated  indiffer- 
ence and  fcrutinifing  feverity,  upon  what  man- 
kind have  hitherto  effected.  His  opponent,  fet- 
ting  out  from  the  fame  point,  the  love  of  intellect 
and  improvement,  is  imprefled  with  fb  ardent  an 
admiration  of  what  has  been  already  attained* 
that  no  consideration  can  prevail  upon  him  to 
commit  it  to  the  flighted  hazard. 

He  furely  however  involves  himfelf  in  a  glar- 
ing inconfiftency.  If  all  men  had  been  of  his 
temper,  the  advancement,  which  he  is  now  con- 
tented implicitly  to  admire,  would  never  have 
been  made.  If  we  praile  our  anceflors,  we  ihould 

imitate 
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imitate  them.  Not  imitate  them  by  fervilejy 
treading  in  their  ficps,  but  by  imbibing  their 
fpirit.  Thofe  of  our  aneeftors  who  are  mofV 
highly  applauded,  were  judicious  and  fiiccefefuf 
innovators.  They  realifed  for  mankind  what  had 
not  previoufly  been  attained. 

The  rational  and  fober  innovator  ought  to  ad- 
mit, that  innovation  is  a  meafure  attended  with 
peculiar  peril,  that  it  fliould  be  entered  upon 
with  caution,  and  introduced  in  portions,  fmall 
and  detached.  This  is  the  point,  in  which  the 
wifeft  of  both  parties  might  learn  to  agree. 

The  alarm  of  the  oppofite  party  is'hy  no  means 
unfounded  in  truth.  All  men  love  independ- 
ence. This  is  a  laudable  paffion.  All  men, 
love  power.  This  is  a  more  quefiionable  pro- 
penfity.  From  thefc  paffions  taken  together, 
united  with  the  actual  imperfections  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  arifes  the  ncccflity  of  political  re- 
flraint.  The  precautions  that  are  hecefiary  for 
the  prefcrvation  of  property,  co-operating  with 
the  low  propenfities  of  felfifhnefs  and  ignorance, 
produce  a  great  inequality  .of  pofjeffions ;  and 
this  inequality  is  inevitably  the  fource  of  much 
heart-burning  and  animofity. 

The  evils  here  alluded  to,  might  perhaps,  all 
of  them,  have  been -prevented,  if  "men  had  been 
willing  to  form  themfclves  into  fmall  commu- 
nities, 
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nities,  inftead  of  coalescing  into  great  nations  *. 
But  if  they  had  always  been  contented  with  this, 
would  the  arts  and  improvements  of  mankind, 
which  eafily  go  on  when  once  originated,  have 
ever  been  called  intd  exiflence  ?  There  are  many 
things,  not  abfolutely  good,  which  have  been 
£ood  temporarily  and  under  given  circum- 
rtaticcs.  Perhaps  luxury,  that  luxury  which  is 
incompatible  with  a  pure  and  elevated  morality, 
is  an  inflance  of  this  -j~. 

But,  granting  for  a.mdment  that  the  coalition 
of  mankind  into  great  nations  ought  never  to 
have  taken  place,  this  docs  not  alter  the  queftion 
before  us.  This  coalition  actually  exifts.  It  con- 
stitutes a  (late  exceedingly  artificial.  It  is  at 
war  with  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  of  individual 
man.  It  therefore  requires  great  caution  and 
extreme  vigilance  to  maintain  it.  There  is  pro- 
bably however  not  a  political  thcorift  in  exiftence, 
who  would  fayj  that  it  ought  to  be  totally  and 
immediately  deftroyed.  There  is  not  a  fbber 
man  in  the  world  $  with  nerves  ftrong-  enough 
calmly  to  face  the  tremendous  iffiie. 

The  advocate  of  eftabhfliments  fays,  We  have 
already  gained  much  ;  the  fpe&acle  of  human 

*  Political  Juftlce,  BookV,  Chap.  XXII,  o&avo  edition; 
f  Political  JuOicc,  Book  VIII,  Chap.  VII,  oftavo  edition. 
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ibciety  exhibits  much  that  is  admirable ;  lean- 
not  confent  that  all  this  fhould  be  put  to  hazard 
for  the  fake  of  an  untried  experiment :  "Let  us 
be  aware  of  our  true  intereft ;  let  us  be  con- 
tented with  the  things  that  we  have.  Surely 
this  man  may  be  eminently  both  honeft  and  phi- 
lanthropical. 

The  rational  advocate  of  new  fyftems  of  go- 
vernment, would  touch  aclual  in  flit  ut  ions  with 
a  careful  hand.  He  would  defire  further  changes 
and  frefh  improvements ;  but  he  would  confider 
the  talk  of  innovation  as  an  arduous  bufinefs, 
nor  is  there  any  thing  that  would  excite  more 
the  apprehenfivenefs  of  his  mind,  than  a  preci- 
pitate and  headlong  fpirit. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  that  has  contributed 
more  to  the  introduction  and  perpetuating  bf 
bigotry  in  the  world,  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  It  cauled  the  fpirit  of  into- 
lerance to  ftrike  a  deep  root ;  and  it  has  entailed 
that  fpirit  upon  many  who  have  (haken  off  the 
directer  influence  of  its  tenets.  It  is  the  charac- 
ter! ft  ic  of  this  religion,  to  lay  the  utmoft  ftrefs 
upon  faith.  Its  central  dodtrine  is  contained 
in  this  (hort  maxim,  He  that  bclievetH,  fhall 
be  faved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not,  fhall  be 
damned*.    What'  it  is,  the  belief  of  which  is 

*  Mark,  Chap.  XVT,  vcr.  16. 

faring, 
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Giving,  the  records  of  our  religion  have  left  open 
to  controveriy ;  but  the  fundamental  nature  of 
faith,  is  one  of  its  mod  unqueftionab!e  leflbns. 
Faith  is  not  only  neceflary  to  preferve  us  from 
the  pains  of  bell ;  it  is  alio  requifite  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  temporal  bleffings.  When  any  one 
applied  to  Jcfus  to  be  cured  of  any  difeafc,  he 
wasfirft  of  all  queftioned  refpecling  the  impli- 
citness of  his  faith;  and,  in  Galilee,  and  other 
places,  Chrift  wrought  not  many  miracles,  be- 
caufe  of  their  unbelief*.  Never  were  curfes  poured 
out  in  a  more  copious  ftream,  or  with  a  more  ar- 
dent and  unfparing  zeal,  than  by  the  meek  and 
holy  Jefus  upon  thofe  who  oppofed  his  prctcn- 
fions  -j*.  The  (hort  and  comprehenfive  defcrip- 
tion  bellowed  upon  the  refractory  to  the  end  of 
time  appears  to  be  this,  They  have  loved  dark- 
nets,  rather  than  light,  becaufe  their  deeds  are 
evil  %. 

There  is  a  vulgar  error  clofely  connected,  with 
the  fubjecY  of  this  eflay,  which,  on  account  of 
its.  exten five  influence,  deferves  to  be  noticed.; 

*  Matthew,  Chap*  VIII,  ver.  13  ;  Chap.  IX,  ver.  28,  29  j 
Chap.  X IIF,  ver.  58:  Mark,  Chap.  V,  ver.  36;  Chap.  IX, 
ver.  23  ;  Chap. XI,  ver.  23,  24  :  John,  Chap.  XI,  ves.  40  ; 
Chap.  XX,  ver.  29. 

f  Take  as  an  example,  Matthew,  Chap.  XXIII,  ver.  33* 

$  Jobay  Chap*  III,  ver.  19. 

Yi  I  mean 
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I  mean,  the  demerit  of  inconfiftency.  It  is  won- 
derful how  great  a  fpace  this  topic  occupies  in 
the  debates  of  the  Englifh  parliament.  The 
greateft  luminary  of  the  prefent  houfe  of  con> 
mons,  Mr.  Fox,  wSl  fometimes  occupy  one  hatf 
of  a  fpeech  upon  the  mod  interefting  queftion* 
with  a  defence  of  his  own  confiftency. 

It  is  fcarcely  neccflary  to  remark,  that  an  ar- 
gument upon  an  interefting  queftion,  is  always 
much  degraded,  when  it  is  fufFered  to  involve 
with  it  a  perfonal  difcuflion. 

Of  perfonal  difcuffions,  that  of  confiftency  is 
one  of  the  mod  frivolous. 

Inconfiftency  is  as  unfortunate  a  teft  of  a  man's 
infincerity,  as  can  be  imagined. 

If  by  inconfiftency  we  undcrftand  fome  con- 
tradiction between  one  branch  of  a  man's  creed 
and  another,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  defect.  It 
proves  that  he  is  imperfect,  not  that  he  is  diftio- 
neft. 

But,  if  by  inconfiftency  we  underftand,  that  he 
•  does  not  believe  now  what  he  once .  believed, 
that  his  character  is  changed,  and  his  conduct 
regulated  by  different  principles,  this  is  fcarcely 
any  argument  of  prefent  defect.'  Yet  this  is  the 
fort  of  inconfiftency,  the  charge  of  which  is  moft 
frequently  and  vehemently  repelled* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  man,  who,  in  adjuftjng 
6  accounts 
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accounts  with  his  own  mind,  is  influenced  as  to 
the  opinions  he  (hall  now  receive,  by  the  confi- 
deration  of  what  k  was  that  he  formerly  believed, 
is  Co  far  a  vitiated  character.  He  ought  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  truth,  however  unlike  it  may 
be  to  his  former  habits  of  thinking. 

But  we  are  entitled  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  to  affirm  that  inconfiftcncy,  in  the  fenfe  laft 
explained,  is  glorious,  inftead  of  being  fhameful, 
Who  is  it  that  is  likely,  through  Shakefpear's 
feven  ages  of  man,  to  think  always  alike?  The 
Have  of  prejudice,  or  the  Have  of  idlencfs.  The 
active  and  independent  mind,  the  genuine  lover 
of  and  enquirer  after  truth,  will  inevitably  pais 
through  certain  revolutions  of  opinion. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  thofe  who  are 
eager  in  the  vindication  of  the  unalterablenefs  of 
their  opinions  and  principles,  that  great  ftreft 
is  laid  upon  this  point  by  the  vulgar. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that,  when  great  and  illuitrious  cha- 
racters lend  their  aid  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vul- 
gar, they  add  much  to  the  vigour  of  prejudice, 
and  are  fo  far  the  enemies,  not  the  friends,  of 
the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  mankind* 
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ESSAY    X. 


OP   POLITEITBSB. 


SECT.    I. 

AT  lias  been  no  'unfrequent  profeffion  among 
men  of  a  bold  temper,  and' who  are  fmitten  with 
a  love  for  the  fublimer  virtues,  that  tfcey  are  ene- 
mies to  pdKtene& 

One  of  the  grcateft  misfortunes  incident- to 
morality,  *  as  well  as  to  a  majority  of  fciences, 
flows  from  the  ambiguity  of  words. 

By  politencfs  many  perfons  underfland  arti- 
ficial manners,  the  very  purpoie  of  which  is  to 
iland  between  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the 
external  behaviour.  The  word  immediately  con- 
jures up  to  their  mind  a  corrupt  and  vicious 
mode  of  fbciety,  and  they  donceive  it  to  mean  a 
let  of  rules,  founded  in  no  juft  Teafbrt,'and  often- 
tatiourty  praflifed  bythrjfe  who  ard  familiar  with 
theffl,  fo^tto  purpoie- more  exprefsly;  than  to 
confound  and  keep  at  a  diftance  thofe  who,  by 
the  accident  of  their  birth  or  fortune,  are  igno- 
rant of  them. 

la 
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In.  this  fcnfe  no  doubt  politenefs.  is  worthy  o£ 
our  decifi  vc  diiapprobation,  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
tpbc  regretted  tbatj  there  is  vaftly  too  much  po- 
litenefi  in  the  world. 

Urbanity  is  a  term  that  has  met  with,  a  better 
fortune  among  our  contienipprarie^  than  ppljje- 
nefi.  -Yet,  if  we  hare  reoourfe  to  their  etymo- 
logy, politenefs  is  certainly  not  lefs  appropriate 
and  laudable.  As  it  defcends  to  us  from  the  Greek, 
its  nature  is  precifely  coincident ;  as  it  comes 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  word, 
which  fignifies  to  polifh,  to  make  fmooth,  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  pleafant  to  the  touch,  it  is 
fufficiently  adapted  to  that  circumftance  in  mo- 
rals which  may  admit  of  a  fubftantial  vindica- 
tion. 

.  Morality,  or  the  exercife  of  beneficence,  con- 
fifts  of  two  principal  parts,  which  may  be  deno- 
minated, the  greater  morality,  and  the  lefs*  Thofe 
a&ioni  of  a  man's  life,  adapted  to  purpofes  of 
beneficence,  which  are  fraught  with  energy,  and 
cannot  be  pra&ifed  but  in  an  exalted  temper  of 
mind,  belong  to  the  greater  morality  v  fuch  as 
faving  a:  fellow  being  from  death,  railing. him 
from  deep  diftrefs^  conferring  on  higv  a-rriemo- 
irable  advantage,  or  exerting  oneV  felf  for  the 
wvfe'e  i of  multitudes.  There  are  other  anions, 
in  which  a  man  may  fconfult  the  tranfitary  feci- 
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ibg*  of  hid  neighbour  and  to  which  we  can. 
teldom  be  prompte&by  a  lofty  fpirit  of  ambition  | 
^etiomvr  which  the- heart  can  record,  but  which 
the  tongue  is  rarely  competent  to  relate.  Thefe 
belong  to  the  lefler  morality. 

It  fhould  feem  as  if  pur  temper  and  the  perma- 
nent character  of  our  minds,  fhould  be  derived 
from  the  greater  morality  ;  but  that  the  ordi- 
nary and  eftablifhed-  carreer  of  our*  conduct, 
fhould  have  reference  to  the  lefs. 

No  doubt  a  man  of  eminent  endowments  and 
fortunate  lituation  may  do  more  yrpod  by  the 
practice  of  the  greater  morality,  than  he  can  do 
mifchief  by  the  neglect  of  the  lefs.  But,  even  in 
him,  the  lefler  moralities,  as  they  are  practifed  or 
neglected,  will  produce  important  effects.  The 
neglect  of  them,  however  iUuftrious  may  be  the 
tenourof  his  life,  and  however  eminent  his  pub- 
lic fcrvices,.  will  reflect  a  fhade  pf ;  ambiguity 
upon:  his  character.  Thus  authors,  whofe  writ- 
ings have  been  fraught  with  the  feeds  of  general 
happinefs,  but  whofe  conduct  towards  their  rela- 
tives or  acquaintance  has  been  attended  with 
anyt  glaring  defect^  have  feldom  obtained  much 
credit  ;fpr  purity  of  principle.  With  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  mankind  it  is  wqrfe:  when  they 
Jiave  parted  with  the  lefler  moralities,  they  have 
*>eatf  y  parted  with  every  thing* 

The 
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The  great  line  of  diftin&ion  between  thefe 
two  branches  of  morality,  is  that  the  lefs  is  of  in- 
comparably more  frequent  demand.  We  may 
rue  up  and  lie  down  for  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether, without  being,  once  called  upon  for  the 
practice  of  any  grand  and  emphatical  duty.  But 
it  will  be  ftrange  if  a  day  pafs  over  our  heads, 
without  affording  fcope  for  the  letter  moralities. 
They  furnrfh  therefore  the  mod  obvious  teft  as 
to  the  habitual  temper  of  our  lives. 

Another  important  remark,  which  flows  from 
Ibis  confideration,  is  that  the  letter  moralities, 
however  minute  in  their  condituent  particles, 
and  however  they  may  be  patted  over  by  the  fu- 
percilious  as  unworthy  regard,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  eftimate  of  human  happinefs.  It 
is  rarely  that  the  opportunity  occurs  for  a  man 
tq  confer  on  me  a  finking  benefit.  But,  every 
time  that  I  meet  him,  he  may  demondrate  his 
kmdnefs,  his  fympathy,  and,  by  attentions  almoft 
too  minute  for  calculation,  add  new  vigour  to 
the  dream  of  complacence  and  philanthropy  that 
circulates  in  my  veiqs. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  letter  moralities  are 
of:  moil  importance,  where  politenefs  is  com- 
jbonly-leaft  thought  of,  in  the  bofom*  of  family 
intercourfe,  and  where  people ,  have  occafion 
mod  condantly  to  aflbciate  together.     If  J  fee 

the 
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the  father  of  a  family  perpetually,  exerting  Jijim- 
fclf  for  wlwjb  he  deems  to  be  their  welfare,  if.  he* 
give  the  moil  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment, if  he  cannot  hear  of  any  mifchancehap-. 
pening  to  them,  without  agony,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  their  defpot  and  their  tcrrory  buxfting 
out.  into  all  the  fury  of  paffion,  or  preferymg  a 
four  and  painful  morofenefs  that  checks  aj|  the. 
kindly  effufions  of  their  foul,  I  fhall  regard  this* 
man  as  an  abortion,  and  I  may  reafonably  doubt 
whether,  by  his  mode  of  proceeding,  he  does  not 
traverfe  their  welfare  in  more  refpects  than  ho 
promotes  it. 

RoufTeau  has  obferved  that  man  is  by  nature 
unamiable.  There  is  ufual.ly  fpmething  am- 
biguous ia  the  ufe  of  this .  term?  nature.  If  lg> 
means  that  man,  in  the  folitary  fiate  of  exiftenc£ 
in  which  he  delights  to  describe  him,,  and  whicfy 
he  reprefents  as  the  perfection  of  a,  human  being, 
has  few  of  the  focial  affeclions,  this  cannot  be 
difputed.  The  favage  ftate,  as  it  cxifls  in  foroe 
parts  of  Africa  and  America,  .  is  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  affections.  There  are  no  where, 
perhaps  more  affectionate  fathers  and  huibajids. 
They  love,  as  they  hate,  with  uncommon  energy 
and  fervour.  Tne^r  attachment  to  their  guefts, 
their  benefnclors,  and  their  friends,  is  ardent  and 
unalterable* 

If 
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If  therefore  they  appear  in  any  refpect  un- 
imiable,  it  is  not  because  thcy^  are  more  felfifh, 
or  have  fewer  affections,  than  the  civilifed  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  limply  becaufe  their 
minds  are  not  fubtilifed.  It  is  becaufe  their  in- 
tellectual obfervatiorr  has  not  grown  curious  and 
microscopical,  and  they  fee  things  only  in  mafies 
and  in  the  grofe.  None  more  ready,  than  they 
to  perform  trying  fervices,  to  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  fury  of  every  clement,  to  fuffcr  all  the 
privations  and  all.  the  tortures  of  which  our  pa* 
tare  is-  fufceptible,  for  the  advantage  of  thofe 
they  love.  In  thefe  cafes  they  can  identify 
themfelves  with  the  object  of  their  attachment. 
But  they  cannot  do  fo  in  minuter  and. more  or- 
dinary matters.  They  have  not  analyfed  the 
elements  of  the  human  mind^  and  fcrutinifed  its 
hiftory.  Gulliver's  Houyhnmn  is  a  lavage,  who 
cries  repeatedly  to  the  unfortunate  wanderer  to 
go  fader,  and  never  difoovers  his  incapacity  or 
his  pain,  till  it  is  in  the  moft  exprefs  manner  re - 
prefented  to  him.  Certain  perfons  calling  them- 
felves philanthropies  and  patriots,  are  like  the 
lavages  of  which  we  treat,  when  they  infiflal- 
moft  exclusively  upon  the  greater  duties,  and 
reprefent  the  petty,  kindnefles  of  human  life  as 
fcarcely  worthy,  the  regard,  of  a.  citizen  and  a 
nan* 

Goldfmith 
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Goldfmith  has  introduced  his  Vicar  of  Wake* 
field  as  remarking,  that  he  had  ever  been  a  great 
lover  ol  happy  human  faces.  Such  will  always 
be  the  feeling  of  him,  whofe  heart  is  (tared  with 
the  genuine  affecVions  of  a  man,  and  in  whom 
cultivation  has  given  inceilant  activity  to  philan- 
thropy. How  enviable  is  his  ftate,  to  whom 
every  door  that  he  frequents, 

Flics  wide,  and  almoft  leapt  from  off  its  hinges, 

To  give  him  entrance  % 

While  his  approaches  make  a  little  holiday, 

And  every  face  is  drefs'd  ra  fmilca  to  meet  him  1  lowc. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  circumftances  diftingui(b- 
ing  between  the  civilifed  and  the  favage  date} 
the  filent  communication  of  the  eye,  the  lively 
attention  that  marks  every  (hade  of  gradation  in 
another's  plcafure  or  pain,  the  namelefe  kind~ 
neflcs  that  pcrfuade  the  receiver  more  forcibly^ 
or,  at  leaft,  more  cordially,  of  the  attachment 
ef  Ihe  performer,  -than  great  fervices  are  ever 
enabled  to  do. 

Again;  in  civilifed  fociety  there  is  a  mutual 
harmony  and  correfpondence  between  the  po- 
litenefs  of  the  active  party,  and  the  flaje  of  fol- 
iation in  the  pafiive.  In  fuch  perfons  partial* 
larly  as  have  their  minds  early  roufed,  whether 
accidentally,  pr  by  the  judicipus  proceeding  of 

their 
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their  inftitutor,  and  promife  to  be,  in  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree,  ufeful  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  is  inconceivable  how  numerous 
and  delicate  are  their  fcnfations,  and  how  exqui- 
fite  is  their  feeling  of  pleafure  or  pain.  Tlie 
flighted  circumftanccs,  imperceptible  to  a  com- 
mon eye,  and  fcarcely  adverted  to  by  the  agent, 
often  produce  an  indelible  impreffion*  There 
is  Something  exceedingly  deceitful  in  human  na- 
ture in  this  refpeft.  A  fhrinking  fallibility  will 
not  feldom  hide  itielf  under  an  unaltered  ex- 
terior. This  is  frequently  illu fixated  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  If  they  are  harfhly  reproved, 
they  difdain  perhaps.to  lament,  they  are  too  proud 
to  change  a  mufcle,  and  we  inwardly  grieve  for 
their  impenetrable  hardnefs,  while  their  Soul  is 
fecretly  torn  with  conflicting,  not  feldom  with 
dignified,  emotions. 

Nor  is  this  fenfibility  by  any  means  confined 
to  pcrfons  of  extraordinary  talents.  The  worm 
that  wc  trample  upon,  writhes  beneath  our  foot, 
and  is  agonifed,  though  in  filence.  It  is  a  trite 
obfervation  that  one  perfbn  (hall  lefs  humble  his 
fuitor  by. a  refudil,  than  another  by  compliance; 
fo  great  is  the  importance  that  attaches  itfelf  to 
things  apparently  trivial.  That  man  Jcnows  little 
of  human  nature,  and  is  cither. endued  with  a 

very 
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very  fmatt  portion  of  fenfibility,  t>r  is  leMom  in 
the  habit  of  putting  himfelf  in  the  plrice  of  "ario>- 
thcr;  who  is  not  forward  in  the  practice  * 6( 
minute  attentions.  When  a  modeft  and  unaf- 
fared  perfon  enters  a  room,  he  is  anxious  about 
his  gefturcs,  and  feels  the  difpofition  of  every 
limb  and  feature  as  a  fort  of  weight  "upon  his 
mind.  A  fupercilious  look,  a  dubious  fmite, 
an  unceremonious  accoft,  from  one  of  the  com^ 
pany,  pierces  him  to  the  foul.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  how  cheap  a  rate  may  he  be  encouraged 
nnd  made  happy!  What  kind-hearted  man 
would  refufe  to  procure  eafe  for  him  at  fo  fmaH 
an  expence? 

Perhaps  the  fort  of  fenfibility  here  defcribed 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defect.  Perhaps,  upon  a 
nice  adjuftment  of  the  value  of  other  men's  good 
opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  independence 
on  the  other,  wc  (hall  find  that  he  ought  to  hav« 
been  more  firm  and  intrepid.  But  a  judicious 
moralift  will  not  be  abrupt  in  the  fuppreffion  of 
fenfibility.  The  form  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
fubftance  ought  to  remain.  In  a  word,  where- 
evcr  civilifation  exifls,  fenfibility  will  be  its  at- 
tendant; a  fenfibility,  which  cannot  be  fatisficd 
without  much  kindnefs,  nor  without  a  kindnefs 
of  that  condefcending  nature,  that  confiders  the 

4  whole 
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whole  chain  of  our  feelings,  and  is  defirous,  out 
of  petty  materials,  to  compofe  the  fum  of  our 
happinefs. 

Politenefs  is  not  precifely  that  fcheme  and 
(yftcm  of  behaviour  which  can  only  be  learned 
in  the  fafhionable  world.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  iyftem  of  the  fafhionable  world,  that  are 
practiced,  not  to  encourage  but  dcprefs,  not  to 
produce  happinefs  but  mortification*  Thefe, 
by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  are  the  re- 
verie of  genuine  politenefs ;  and  are  accordingly 
commonly  known  by  the  denomination  of  rude- 
nefs,  a  word  of  exadlly  oppofite  application. 
Much  true  politenefs  may  often  be  found  in  a 
cottage.  It  cannot  however  con fpicuoufly  exilt, 
but  in  a  mind,  itfclf  unembarrafted,  and  at  li- 
berty to  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others;  and  it 
is  difiinguiftied  by  an  open  ingenuoufnefs  of 
countenance,  and  an  eafy  and  flowing  manner. 
It  is  therefore  neccflarily  graceful.  It  may  un- 
doubtedly belt  be  learned  in  the  focicty  of  the 
unembarrafled,  the  ealy  and  the  graceful.  It  is 
mod  likely  to  exifl  among  thofe  perfons  who, 
delivered  from  the  importunate  prefiure  of  the 
firft  wants  of  our  nature,  have  leifure  to  attend 
to  the  delicate  and  evanefcent  touches  of  the 
foul. 

Politenefs  has  been  faid  to  be  the  growth  of 

courts, 
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courts,  arid  a  manner  fhrak,  abrupt  and  auftere, 
to  be  congenial  to  a  republic.     If  this  afiertiori 
be  true,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  regret,  and  it 
will  behove  us  to  put  it  in  the  (bale  as  a  defecT, 
to  be  weighed  againft  the  advantages  that  wiff 
refult  from  a  more  equal  and  independent  condi- 
tion of  mankind.  It  is  howevet  probably  founded 
in  miftake.     It  does  not  feem  reafbnable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  abolition  of  fervility  (hould  be  the 
diminution  of  kindnefs ;  and  it  has  already  been 
obferved  that,  where  the  powers  of  intellect  are 
.ftrcnuoufly  cultivated,  fenfibility  will  be  their 
attendant.     But,  in  proportion  to  the  acutenefs 
of  any  man  s  feelings,  will  be,  in  a  majority  of 
cafes,  his  attention  and  deference  to  the  feelings 
of  others. 


SECT. 
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A  REMARK  riot  unfrequently  heard  from 
the  profeffed  enemies  of  politenefs,  is,  I  diflike 
fuch  a  perfbn  ;  why  (hould  I  be  at  any  pains  to 
conceal  it  ?  Is  it  not  right  that  the  judgment  of 
mankind  refpedting  the  character  of  individuals, 
fhould  be  divulged  ?  I  w:(h  to  be  underftood. 
I  feel  in  myfelf  no  vocation  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

\re  the  perfons  who  hold  "this  language* 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man judgment  ?  Be  it  obferved,  that  they  are 
ufually,  of  all  their  fpecies,  the  mod  capricious, 
the  moft  hafty  in  their  judgments,  and  dogmati- 
cal in  their  decilions.  Sober  and  thinking  men* 
are  fearful  of  being  mifled  in  a  fubjedl  fb  com- 
plex and  involved  as  the  ftudy  of  characters ; 
and  have  no  pleafure  in  delivering  their  fenti- 
ments  in  this  matter,  with  rapidity  of  decifion> 
and  in  a  peremptory  tone.  They  are  wary  and 
anxious  in  forming  an  opinion  ;  and  fcepticifin 
in  enquiry,  is  eminently  calculated  to  infpire 
gentlenefs  not  imbecility,  of  delivery  and  be- 
haviour.   Perfons  who  are  fo  ungraciouily  eager 

Z  to 
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to  condemn  a  character,  for  the  firft  difpleafing 
appearance,  for  the  mercit  trifle,  for  any  thing 
or  for  nothing,  while, they  pretend  to  be  doing 
homage  at  the  (hnnc  of  fincerity,  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  merely  gratifying  their  own 
peeyiflincfs  and  the  undue  acrimony  of  their 
temper. 

They  do  not  recollect  that  the  greater  part  of 
human  virtue  confifts  in  fclf-goverpment,  and  a 
rcfolute  counteraction  of  improper  propenfities* 
\Vhcn  I  check  in  myfclf  an  unmanly  and  inor- 
dinate lamentation  for  the  lofs  of  a  friend,  which, 
being  indulged,  if  I  am  a  man  of  fenfibility, 
would  perhaps  deftroy  mc,  who  is  there  that  will 
charge  me  with  prevarication  in  this  proceeding^ 
When  1  refufe  to  vent  the  feeling  of  bodily  an- 
gulfh  in  piercing  crics^  as  the  firft  impulfe  would 
prompt  me  to  do,  I  am  not  therefore- a  hypo- 
crite. In  the  fame  manner,  if  I  refufe  to  treat 
any  pcrfbn  with  pointed  contempt -, for  eyptV 
petty.  Hiflike,  and  prefer  the  keeping  my r  mimj« 
always  free  for  the  reception  of  new  and  dppofite.. 
evidence,  this  if  no  breach  of  fincerity. 

Ihis  argument  will  appear  in  a  (till 'ftrongen' 
Tight,  if  we  acl  upon  the  great  rule  ofmoralit}^ 
andVput  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  the  individual* 
concerned.     On  my. part,  fiippo/e," I.  pro  meager 
to  conforjn  jto  a  miftakeh  law  of  firicerity/$ut  £tt 
a  reality 
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reaHty  rrioft  probably  am  chiefly  prompted  by  an 
urijuft  and  imperious  difpofition.  How  is  it 
wfth  my  neighbour,  whom  I  am  forward  to  con- 
vince of*  the  fmall  degree  he  occupies  in  my 
cfteem?  He  is  placed  in  the  mod  undefirable 
predicament.  He  muft  either  defend  himfelf 
from  my  aflault,  by  harbouring  that  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  me,  which  eafily  degenerates 
into  hate ;  or  be  muft  fink,  unrelieved,  beneath 
one  of  the  moil  humiliating  and  foul-harrowing 
feelings  incident  to  our  nature,  that  of  having 
brought  home,  at  once  to  his  underftanding 
and  his  fenfes,  the  ill  opinion  and  unfriendly 
fenfiment  of  a  being  of  his  own  fpecies*  How 
lightly  and  thoughtlefsly  is  this  defblation  fre- 
quently inflicted  ?  An  offence  like  this,  nothing 
can  aggravate,  but  the  frigid  and  miferable  pre- 
tence of  the  offender,  that  what  he  did  was  the 
dictate  of  virtue. 

A  man  conducts  himfelf  in  a  manner  I  difap- 
prove*  I  inftantly  exprefs  my  contempt  towards 
biro,  personally,  and  in  the  moft  unqualified 
terms. — Who  made  me  a  judge  over  him  ? 
From  what  fbiirce  did  I  derive  my  patent  of  m- 
fallibility  i  He  was  more  concerned  in  the  event, 
and  poffibly  confidered  the  fubject  more  ma- 
turely and  patiently  than  I  have  confidered  it. 
Toleration,  and  freedom  of  opinion,  arc  fcarcely 

Z  z  worth 
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worth*  accepting,  if,  when  my  neighbour  differs 
from  me,  I  do  not  indeed  burn  him,  but  I  take 
every  occafion  to  infult  him.  There  could  be 
no  freedom  of  opinion,  if  every  one  condu&ed 
himfelf  thus.  Toleration  in  its  full  import,  re- 
quires, not  only  that  there  fhall  be  no  laws  to 
rcftrain  opinion,  but  that  forbearance  and  libe- 
rality (hall  be  moulded  into  the  manners  of  the 
community, 

Suppofing  it  certain  that  the  man  I  cenfiire  is 
a  pcrfon  of  depraved  cbara&cr,  is  this  the  way  to 
amend  him  ?  Is  there  no  conduct:  that  offers 
itfelf,  but  that  of  punifhment  ?  How  often  does 
the  loud  cenfure,  and  the  "  flow^moving  finger 
of  (corn  *,"  drive  a  man  to  defpair,  who  might 
have  been  amended,  perhaps  rendered  the  orna- 
ment of  his  fpecies  ?  I  ought  to  reclaim  ray  bro- 
ther with  kindnefs  and  love,  not  to  have  recourfe 
to  meafures  of  infolence  and  contumely. 

This  will  be  fiill  more  evident,  if  we  admit 
the  doftrine  of  a  moral  neceflity,  and  believe 
that  there  is  an  uniform  and  conftant  conjunct 
tion  between  motives  and  a<Slions.  Upon  *kis 
hypoth6fis,  the  man  who  adls  improperly,  -has.  a 
certain  train  of  reafoning  on  the  fubjedl  by  which 
his  mind  is  reconciled  to  the  deviation.;  His 
4inderftariding  is  impofed  On  ;  there  is  a  cloud 

of 
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of  fophiftry  which  reds  upon  it.  How  fhall  -this 
be  difperfed  ?  In  what  manner  fhall  truth  b.Q  iu- 
ftilled  into  his  mind  ?  Certainly!  with  the  dif- 
paffionatenefs  of  argument,  and  that  conciliation 
of  manners  which  {hall  beft  win  on  his  patience.. 
-Who  ever  thought  of  enlightening  his  pupil  in 
the  truths  of  geometry,  by  tranfports.of  rage,  or 
by  the  cool  and  biting  iarcafms  of  contempt .  If 
I  perceive  my  neighbour  miftaking  in  fomq  im- 
portant question,  I  may  pity  him  :  a  madman 
only  would  be  filled  with  the  bitternefs  of  per- 
ibnal  refentment. 

There  is  a  remark  fufficiently  memorable 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  ob- 
fervations.  How  far  is  it  compatible  with  bene- 
.valence,  that  I  (hould  fpeakofaraan's  character, 
when  he  is  abfent,  and  prefent,  in  the  fame 
■terms.?  In  anfwering  this  queftion  it  may  be 
premifed  that  fincerity  is  a  matter  of  inferior 
confideration  to  benevolence.  Sincerity  is  only 
it  means,  and  is  valuable  fo  far  as  it  anfwers  the 
purpofes  of  benevolence;  benevolence  is  fqfe- 

ftantlve  \ 

Perhaps, 

♦What  it  hex  fald  of  fiacerity,  1$  equally  true  of  tem,- 
f*rajice,  a&ivity,  pcrfeverance,  and.  SJtry  other  quality  or 
J»bit  that  teodi  to  promote  oar  own  h*ppipef%»j3r,the  Jbappj- 
nef*  of  others.    They  are  merely  fubordinate  and  minlilerial 
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Perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  no 
contrariety,  as  to  the  common  intercourses 
of  life,  between  the  fpecies  of  fincerity  here 
fpoken  of,  and  benevolence.  A  wife  man  would 
fpeak  of  the  qualities  of  his  neighbour  as  he 
found  them ;  "  nothing  extenuate,  nor  fet  down 
aught  in  malice  V*  He  would  not,  even  in  his 
neighbour's  abfence,  indulge  in  farcaftic  re- 
marks at  his  experice  -,  he  would  not  exaggerate 
his  errors ;  he  would  not  fpeak  of  them  with 
anger  and  invective.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
neighbour,  if  reafonable,  would  bear  to  be  told 
of  his  errors,  in  plain  terms,  without  (bftening 
or  circumlocution.  So  that  'the  language  to  be 
ufed,  when  I  fpoke  to  him  if  prefent,  or  of  him 
if  abfent,  might  be  reduced  to  one  common 
fiandaitL 

Great  inconveniences  arife  from  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  infincerity  in  this  refpecT.  Its  ap- 
pearances have  not  failed  to  be  feized  by  the 
^writers  of  comedy,  as  a  rich  fund  of  humour; 
and,  with  a  little  exaggeration  upon  the  com- 
mon modes,  nothing  can  be  more  inreiiftibly 
ludicrous.    The  variation  of  tone  that  a  man 

to  this  great  purpofe.  Sincerity  it  one  of  thefe  habits;  but, 
though  to  benevolence  it  is  only  minifterial,  it  if  probably 
entitled  to  the  very  firft  place  among  its  miniftcrt.         .    ^ 

•  Shakefpear, 

afiTumes, 
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afTumes,  when  the  perfon  of  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing unexpectedly  makes  his  entrance,  certainly 
places  the  fpeakcr  in  a  pitiful  point  of  view. 
Yet  this  infinccrity  is  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
univerfal ;  and,  if  we  occafionally  meet  with  a 
man  who,  detected  in  the  fact,  repeats  the  fame 
harih  language  to.  the  perfon  upon  his  entrance, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  proceeding  is  not 
rather  dictated  to  him  by  the  fudden  irritation 
of  his  pride,  than  by  any  (h^de  or  modification  0/ 
benevolence. 

From  hence  it  has  grown  into  a  commonly 
received  rule  of  civilifcd  life,  that  converfation  is 
not  to  be  repeated,  particularly  to  the  pcrfbns 
who  may  happen  to  be  the  fubject  of  it.  This 
rule  appears  at  firft  fight  to  be  a  very  ftrangc  one. 
Every  man  fcems  to  have  a  juft  right  to  know 
what  his  neighbours  think,  or,  tQ  ufe  a  more  ap- 
propriate pjirafc,  hgw  they  feel,  refpecting  him ; 
and  certainly  no  information  can  be  .more. in- 
tcrefting.  .  The  judgment  of  Jiis  neighbours,  is 
the  glafs  in  which.  ,he  ffrould  view  himfclf;.  by 
this  mirror  Ji£  flipuld,  drefs  his  mind,  and  rempve 
bis  dcfedls. ....  tljIot  t;bat  he,  ffrould.  implicitly  con-* 
fibnn  himfelf  to  their  judgment;  but  that,  by 
kbmparing  their  opinions  with  each  other  and 
With  his  own,  he  will  belt  .arrive,  .at  th$  trutb< 

Z..4  Ignorance, 
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Ignorance  in  this  refped  corrupts  the  very  ^vitah 
or  human  mtercourfe.  A  man  frequently  doea 
not  know  what  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  him 
by  his  moft  familiar  companion  ;  he  is  the  objcA 
^>f  his  daily  ridicule,  and  does  not  fufp£dfc  it.  Yet 
the  knowledge  of  this  opinion  is  of  high  iraport- 
ihce,  both  for  corre&ion  and  confidence.  Many 
tneh  go  out  of  the  world,  profoundly  unac- 
quainted with  the  unanimous  fentiment  of  all 
their  acquaintance  refpedtirjg  1bem, 

The  rule  however,  tljat  copverfation  is  not  in- 
discriminately to  be  repeated,  has .  fomething 
lwhich  may  be  offered  in  its  behalf.  If  from  know* 
ing  what  all  men  faid  of  him  in  his  abfence,  a 
perfon  could  learn  what  they  thought  of  him,  it 
were  much  to  be  wilhed  he  (hould  know  it,  and 
that  man  would  be  a  poltroon  who  would  fhrink 
from  the  haying  his  remarks  divulged.  B\i\ 
there  are  fo  many  things  faid  frorn  the  mere 
wfcntonnefs  of  the  moment,  or  from  a  defire  tq 
comply  with  the  tone  of  the  company ;  io  many 
from  the  impulfepfpaffion,  or  thedefire  to  be 
brilliant ;  fo  many  idle  exaggerations  which  the 
heart,  irj  ^  mpment  C>F  jfbbriety,  would  difevbtp 5 
fhit  frequently  the  perfofc  concerned  would  ltarn 
any  thing  fopner  than  the  opinion  entertained 
cf  him;  and  torment  hiinfdf,  as  injuries  pf  tht* 

dcepei| 
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deeped  dye,  with  things,  injudicious  perhaps  and 
cenfurable,  but  which  were  the  mere  (allies  of 
thoughtkfi  levity. 

It  has  been  already  feen  that,  were  we  in  a 
flate  of  fufficient  improvement,  the  moft  perfeA 
fincerity  in  our  language  refpe&ing  the  charac- 
jters  of  men,  would  be  pradticable.  It  is  not  at 
frefent  however  to  be  expefted,  whether  we 
confider  it  as  it  relates  to  the  fpeaker,  or  to  the 
perfon  who,  in  his  abfence,  happens  to  be  the 
fubjedt  of  difcourfe. 

Jt  has  fometimes  been  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
we  ought  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  a  perfon  in  his  ab- 
fence. But  this  is  ridiculous.  Charaflers, .  in 
order  to  be  fiifficiently  underftood,  ought  perti- 
nacioufly  to  be  difcufled.  There  is  no  duty  more 
dear  and  uriqueftionable,  than  that  I  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  enlighten  my  neighbour  refpefting 
the  charadter  of  another,  and  to  guard  him 
againft  the  iir  effe£  of  his  vices  and  infirmities. 
The  error  therefore  does  not  He  in  my  fpeaking 
ill  of  a  perfon  in  his  abfence. 

There  is  lcarcely  any  fpeaker  to  careful  of  his 
words,  as  never  to  indulge  in  wanton  fallies,  fa 
defcantmg  on  the  infirmity  of  another.  There 
is  fcarcely  any  fpeaker  whb,  in  (uch  cafes,  does 
ffttf  occasionally  indulge  in  lnveSfve,  and  de- 
fpribe  the  vices  of  'another  with  that  anger  and 

unkindnefs, 
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unkindnefs,  which  an  exalted  humanity  would 
teach  him  to  regard  as  an  infult.  Thefe  (allies 
and  this  invective  are  cenfurable  in  whatever 
way  they  are  confidered  ;  but  they  not  feldom 
change  their  character  and  become  atrocious, 
when  related  to  theperfbn  who  isthe.fubjeft.of 
them. 

Again  \  as  the  fpeaker  is  frail  and  imperfect, 
{o  alfo  is  the  perfon  whofe  errors  are  the  fubjedt 
of  difcourfe.  There  arc  few  men  at  prefent  who 
can  endure  to  have  their  errors  detailed  to  them 
in  a  plain  and  unvarnifhed  manner.  Yet  it  is 
jny  duty,  fb  far  as^opport unity  feryes,  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  errors.  The  medium  J  (hall 
obferve,  will  be  to  endeavour  by  every  obvious 
method  to  render  my  tale  palatable  to  them ^ 
and  particularly  to  accompany  it  with  proofs  of 
kindnefs,  which  probably  I  little  thought  of  when 
I  fpoke  of  their  faults  in  their  abfence.  Though 
the  fubject  be  the  fame,  my  (lyle.  of  treating 
it  will  therefore  be  confjderahly  different. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears  that  fo* 
litcnefs,  properly  confidered,  is  no  enemv  to  ad- 
monitiop.  There  is  indeed  a  weak  and  half- 
witted humanity,  that  refujes  to  incur  Jpepoffi- 
bility  of  inflicting  pain  upon  its  neighbour,  where 
it  can, be  avoided;  and  would  rather  allow  hinj 
\o  incur  the  mod  fcrious  inconvenience,  ihai> 

rifc 
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rifk  the  appearing  to  his  recolle&ion  an  ungra- 
cious monitor.  But  it  is  the  office  of  virtue,  to 
view  pleafure  and  pain  in  a  more  comprehend  ve 
way,  and  to  prefer  for  another,  as  for  one's  felf, 
the  lefs  evil  to  the  greater.  True  politenefs  is 
a,  branch  of  virtue  ;  and  the  corner-done  upon 
which  it  reds,  is,  in  the  minuter  and  continually 
recurring  incidents  of  human  life,  to  leek  to  fe- 
cure  to  its  neighbour  the  greated  fum  of  plea- 
furable  fenfation,  with  the  lead  balance  of  pain* 

ful. 

Why  is  admonition  lb  frequently  unpalatable  ? 
Not  (b  much,  as  lord  Shaftefbury  has  well  ob- 
ferved  * ,  becaufe  few  people  know  how  to  take 
advice,  as  becaufe  dill  fewer  know  how  to  give 
it  The  monitor  ufually  aflumes  the  tone  of  a 
matter.  At  this  ufurpation  human  independence 
reafbnably  fpurns.  The  countenance  compofed 
to  unufual  gravity,  and  a  peculiar  fblemnity  of 
voice  fitted  to  the  occafion,  cannot  fail  to  alarm 
and  revolt  every  man  of  an  ingenuous  temper. 
Why  this  parade,  this  triumphal  entry  as  if  into 
a  conquered  province  ?  Why  treat  a  moral  or  a 
practical  truth,  in  a  way  fo  different  from  truths 
of  any  other  kind  ?  There  is  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion between  me  and  the  perfon  whofe  conduct 
I  apprehend  to  be  imprudent  or  erroneous.  Why 

*  Cnunaerttics,  Vol  I,  Eflay  UL 
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not  difcufs  this  difference  upon  equal  terms} 
Why  not  fuppofe  that  I  may  be  ignorant  of  a 
part  of  the  qu eft  ion  ?  Why  not,  as  is  reasonable, 
offer  what  occurs  to  me,  rather  as  a  hint  for  en- 
quiry, than  as  a  decifion  emanating  from  an 
oracle  of  truth  ?  Why  not  truft  rather  to  the 
reafon  of  the  cafe,  than  to  the  arts  or  the  paflion 
with  which  I  may  inforce  it  ? 

"  But  I  wifh  to  leave  a  ferious  impreffion.w 
Am  I  fo  ignorant  as  to  fuppofe  that  a  large,  fober 
and  bland  view  of  the  fubject,  will  not  produce 
this  effect?  Do  I  imagine  that  a  greater  impref- 
fion  ought  to  be  produced,  than  can  thus  be  pro* 
duced? 

It  may  further  be  objected,  "  I  am  perfectly 
fure  of  the  grounds  upon  which  I  proceed ;  why 
Should  I  be  expected  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and 
pretend  to  be  uncertain  ? "  To  this  it  can  only  be 
anfwered,  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  you, 
fince  you  fhpw  yourfelf  thus  ignorant  pf  the  firft 
principles  of  morality  anc}  reafon.  f!hc  fyd 
principle  of  reafon,  and  that  which  ought  partU 
cularly  to  modify  my  practical  judgments,  js, 
that  J  fhould  diftruft  myfelf  and  the  completenefi 
of  my  information,  boA  ip  point ,  of  argument 
and  fact. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  in  this  plac$  to  enter  a 
caveat  againd  mifapprehenfiop,  under  the  form 

5  * 
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of  an  eulogium  upon  the  virtue  of  fincerity. 
Without  habits  of  entire,  unqualified  fincerity, 
the  human  character  can  never  be  raifed  to  its 
true  eminence.  It  gives  what  nothing  elfe  can 
fo  effectually  give,  an  allured,  unem.barrafled  and 
ingenuous  manner.  It  is  the  true  progenitor  of 
contentment,  and  of  the  complacency  with  which 
a  virtuous  man  (hould  be  able  to  advert  to  his 
modes  of  proceeding.  Infincerity  corrupts  and 
empoifbns  the  foul  of  the  actor,  and  is  of  perni- 
cious example  to  every  fpectator. 

Yet  fincerity  ought  not  to  be  practifed  fblely 
for  its  own  lake.  The  man  who  thinks  only  how 
to  preferve  his  fincerity,  is  a  glaringly  imperfect 
character.  He  feels  not  for  the  fuffcring,  and 
fympathifes  not  in  the  deliverance  of  others,  but 
is  actuated  fblely  by  a  fclfifh  and  cold-hearted 
pride.  He  cares  not  whom  he  infutts,  nor  whom 
he  injures.  There  is  nothing  againft  which  it 
behoves  a  well-intentioned  man  to  be  more  upon 
his  guard,  than  the  miftaking  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  the  fubflituting  a  branch  of  the  tree,  of  bene- 
ficence, for  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Politenefs  however,  as  has  abundantly  ap- 
peared, is,  in  its  genuine  fenfe,  feldom  or  never 
at  variance  with  fincerity.  Sincerity  in  its  prin- 
ciple, is  nearer,  and  in  more  direct  communi- 
cation with,  the  root  of  virtue,  utility,  than  po- 
litenefs 
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litenefi  can  ever  be  The  original  purpofe  of 
finccrity,  without  which  it  is  no  more  than  idle 
rant  and  myflicifm,  is  to  provide  for  the  cardinal 
interefts  of  a  human  being,  the  great  (lamina  of 
his  bappinefs.  The  purpofe  of  politcncfs  is  of  a 
humbler  nature.  It  follows  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, like  a  gleaner  in  a  corn-field,  and  picks  up 
and  huibands  thofe  fmaller  and  fcattered  ears  of 
happinefs,  which  the  pride  of  Stoic  ifm,  like  the 
pride  of  wealth,  condcfccnded  not  to  obferve. 
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ESSAY    XL 


OP    LEARNING* 


IF  we  examine  with  a  curious  and  attentive  eye 
thofc  individuals  who  may  be  (hid  to  have  in  any 
degree  exerted  themfelves  for  the  improvement 
of  their  intellectual  faculties,  we  (hall  find  our- 
felves  eafily  able  to  diftinguifti  thofe  who  are 
ufually  denominated  the  (elf-educated, from  every 
other  defcription  of  mentally  induftrious  per- 
fons. 

By  the  (elf-educated  in  this  place  I  would  un- 
derftand,  not  merely  thofe  who  have  not  pafled 
through  the  regular  forms  of  a  liberal  education  ; 
I  include,  in  addition  to  this,  the  notion  pf 
their  not  having  engaged  in  any  methodical  and 
perfevering  courfe  of  reading,  but  devoted  them- 
felves rather  to  the  labour  of  inveftigating  their 
own  thoughts,  than  the  thoughts  of  others. 

Thefc  perfons  are  well  worthy  of  the  inter- 
courfe  and  careful  obfervation  of  men  who  are 
defirous  of  embracing  every  means  of  adding  to 
their  own  dock  of  knowledge.  There  is  a  (hik- 
ing independence  of  mind  about  them.    There 

is 
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is  a  fort  of  audacioufnefs  of  thinking,  that  has  a 
moil  happy  tendency  to  counteract  that  flationa- 
ririefs  and  facrednefs  of  opinion  which  is  too 
apt  to  infinuate  itfelf  among  mankind.  New 
thoughts,  daring  opinions,  intrepid  enquiries,  arc 
thus  fct  afloat,  upon  which  more  difciplined 
minds  would  perhaps  fcarccly  have  ventured. 
There  is  frequently  a  happinefs  in  their  reflec- 
tions, that  flames  light  and  conviction  upon  us 
at  once. 

Yet  fuch  perfons  are  often  wholly,  perhaps 
always  very  confiderably,  deficient  in  the  art  of 
rcafoning.  There  is  no  fufficient  arrangement 
in  their  argument^  or  lucidnefs  in  their  order. 
Often  they  afligr.  reafons  wholly  foreign  to  the 
queftion  ;  often  they  omit  in  filencc,  fteps  the 
mod  material  to  their  demonftration,  and 
which  none  but  the  acuteft  auditor  can  fup- 
ply ;  and  this,  not  becaufe  they  forgot  them, 
but  becaufe  they  never  at  any  time  occurred 
to  their  minds.  They  {train  words  and  phrafes 
in  fo  novel  a  manner  as  altogether  to  calumniate 
their  meaning,  and  their  difcourfe  muft  be  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  tongue,  before  we  can 
fairly  make  trial  of  its  merits.  Their  ideas,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  arc  fo  Pinda-* 
rical  and  unmethodifed,  that  our  chief  wonder 
is  at  the  felicity  and  wifdora  which  mixes  itfelf 

among 
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among  them.  They  furaifh  however  rather  ma- 
terials of  thinking,  than  proofs  of  the  truth  or 
falfhood  of  any  pYopcfition  ;  and,  if  we  adopt 
any  of  their  afiertions,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
reject  their  imaginary  demonftrations,  and  in- 
vent demonftrations  of  our  own  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

In  the  mean  time  this  is  the  favourable  fide  of 
the  picture.  Many  of  the  felf-educatcd  ftudy 
themfclves  into  a  fort  of  infanity.  They  are  not 
only  incoherent  in  their  thoughts,  and  wild  in 
their  language  :  often  they  adopt  opinions  the 
mod  unequivocally  vifionary,  arid  talk,  a  lan- 
guage, not  merely  unintelligible  to  others,  but 
which  is  put  together  in  fo  fantaflic  and  mys- 
tical a  way,  that  it  is  impoffible  it  fliould  be  the 
reprefentative  of  wifdom  in  therhfelves. 

There  is  another  feature  peculiarly  character- 
iftical  of  the  felf-cducated.  Reflecting  men  of 
a  different  defcription,  are  frequently  fceptical  in 
their  opinions.  They  have  fo  carefully  entered 
into  the  very  fouls  of  the  authors  they  read,  and 
fo  minutely  followed  out  the  whole  train  of  their 
reafonings,  as  to  enable  them  to  do  full  juftice 
to  art  aritagonift's  argument.  But  this  to  a  fclf- 
educated  man  is  impoffible.  He  has  therefore 
ho  doubts.  If  he  is  tolerant,  it  is  lefs  in  con- 
sequence of  feeling  the  weaknefs  of  human  un- 

A'a  derilanding 
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derftanding  awl  the  inevitable  varieties  ofhi*- 
man  opinion,  than  through  the  medium  of  an 
abflract  fpeculation,  or  a  generous  confcioufnefi, 
leaning  to  the  fide  of  toleration.  It  will  be  Grange 
if,  fo  far  as  relates  to  converfation  and  the  ordi- 
nary intcrcourfc  of  human  life,  he  be  not  fre* 
qucntly  betrayed  into  intolerance.  It  will  be 
ftrange,  if  he  do  not  prove  in  many  inftances, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  inurbane  and 
ungenerous  in  his  cenfurcs  of  thofc  by  whom  be 
is  oppofed. 

It  is  too  common  a  feature  with  all  disputants, 
that  they  think  only  of  their  own  arguments, 
and  liften,  in  the  firi&eft  fenfe  of  the  word,  only 
to  themfclvcs.  It  is  not  their  purpofe  to  try 
whether  they  may  not  themfelves  be  convicted 
of  error ;  they  are  merely  intent  upon  convincing 
and  changing  the  mind  of  the  perfbn  who  dif- 
fers from  them.  This,  which  is  too  frequent  a 
fault  with  all  men,  is  peculiarly  incident  to  the 
felf-educated.  The  generality  of  men  of  talent 
and  reflection,  were  taught  firft  by  liftening  to 
other  men's  ideas,  and  ftudying  other  men's 
writings.  The  wildnefs  of  their  nature,  and  the 
flubbornnefs  of  their  minds,  have  by  long  prac- 
tice been  broken  into  a  capacity  of  candid  atten- 
tion. If  I  talk  to  fuch  men,  I  do  not  talk  in 
vain.    But,  if  I  talk  to  a  felf-educated  man,  it 

too 
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too  often  happens  that  I  am  talking  to  the  air. 
He  has  no  fufpicion  that  I  may  poflibly  be  in  the 
right,  and  therefore  no  curiofity  to  know  what 
is  capable  of  being  alleged  in  favour  of  my  opi- 
nion. A  truly  ludicrous  fpeclacle  would  be  to 
fee  two  fuch  men  talking  together,  each  hearing 
himfelf  only,  and  each,  however  he  may  cover  it 
with  an  exterior  politenefs,  deaf  to  the  preten- 
tions of  his  antagonift. 

From  this  defcription  of  a  felf-educated  man 
it  may  fafely  be  inferred,  that  I  ought  Xq  wifh 
any  young  perfon  in  whofe  future  eminence  I 
intereft  myfelf,  rather  occafionally  to  aflbciate 
with  individuals  of  this  defcription,  than  to  be 
one  of  their  body  himfelf. 

It  ought  however  to  be  remarked  that,  what* 
ever  rank  the  felf-educated  man  may  hold  among 
perfons  who  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  intellectual  faculties,  he  will 
always,  if  judicious  and  able,  be  regarded  by  the 
difcerning  with  peculiar  refpecT:,  inafmuch  as 
there  has  been  much  more  of  voluntary  in  his 
acquifitions,  than  can  well  have  fallen  to  the 
fhare  of  thofe  who  have  enjoyed  every  advantage 
of  inftitution  and  fcientifical  incitement. 

There  is  a  kind  of  declamation  very  generally 
afloat  in  the  world,  which,  if  it  could  be  taken  as 
juftand  well  founded,  would  prove  that  the  felf- 

A  a  %  educated, 
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educated,  inftead  of  labouring  under  the  import* 
ant  difadvantages  here  enumerated,  were  thd 
moft  fortunate  of  men,  and  thofe  upon  whom  the 
hopes  of  their  fpecics,  whether  for  ioftraclion  or 
delight,  fhould  principally  be  fixed.  ? 

How  much  eloquent  invective  has  been  fpent 
in  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  generation  of  book- 
worms !  We  have  been  told,  that  a  perfevcring 
habit  of  reading,  kills  tfre  imagination,  and  nar- 
rows the  underftanding ;  that  it  overloads  the 
intellect  with  the  notions  of  others  and  prevents 
its  digefiing  them,  and,  by  a  ftill  ftronger  reafon, 
prevents  it  from  unfolding  its  native  powers; 
that  the  man  who  would  be  original  and  im- 
prefiivc,  mud  meditate  rather  than  hear,  and 
walk  rather  than  read.  He  that  devotes  himfclf 
to  a  methodical  profecution  of  his  fludies,  is  per- 
haps allowed  fome  praife  for  his  induftry  and 
*n>od  intention  ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  infi- 
nuated,  that  the  only  refill t  to  be  expected  from 
inch  ill-placed  induftry,  is  a  plentiful  harveft  of 
laborious  dulnefs. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  fort  of  declamation 
has  been  generally  popular.  It  favours  one  of 
the  moft  fundamental  paffions  of  the  human 
mind,  our  indolence.  To  acquaint  ourfelves  pro- 
foundly with  what  other  men  have  thought  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,  is  an  arduous  talk ; 

th* 
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the  afcent  of  the  hill  of  knowledge  is  deep,  and 
it  demands  the  mod  unalterable  refolution  to  be 
able  to  conquer  it.  But  this  declamation  pre- 
fonts  to»  us  every  difoouragemcnt,  and  fevers  all 
the  nerves  of  the  foul.  He  that  is  infected  by  it, 
no  longer  "  girds  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  * ; " 
but  furrenders  his  days  to  unentcrprifing  indul- 
gence. Its  effecl  is  like  that  of  a  certain  reli* 
gious  creed,  which,  difclaiming  the  connection 
between  motives  and  aclion,  and  between  one 
aclion  and  another,  indrucls  its  votaries  to  wait, 
with  pious  refignation,  for  the  influx  of  a  fuper- 
natural  drength  which  is  to  fuperfede  the  benefit 
of  our  vigilance  and  exertions. 

Nothing  however  can  be  more  ill  founded 
than  this  imputed  hodility  between  learning  and 
genius.  If  it  were  true,  it  is  among  favages  only 
that  we  ought  to  feck  for  the  genuine  expanfiou 
of  the  human  mind.  They  are,  of  all  their  kind, 
the  mod  undebauched  by  learning,  and  the  lead 
broken  in  upon  by  any  regular  habits  of  atten- 
tion. In  civilifed  fociety,  and  efpecially  among 
.  that  clafs  in  civilifed  fociety  who  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  intellectual  purfuits,  thofe  who  have  the 
greated  antipathy  to  books,  arc  yet  modified  in  a 
thoufand  ways  by  the  actual  date  of  literature. 

♦  l  Peter,  Chap.  I,  ver,  13. 

Aa3  They^ 
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They  converfe  with  men  who  read,  though  they 
difdain  to  read  themfelves.  A  fagacknis  ob- 
ferver  might  infer  beforehand,  in  its  principal 
outlines,  what  a  fclf- educated  man  could  do, 
from  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  im- 
provement exifting  in  the  country  he  inhabited. 
Man  in  fbciety  is  varioufly  influenced  by  the  cha- 
racters of  his  fellow  men ;  he  is  an  imitative  ani- 
mal, and,  like  the  cameiion,  owes  the  colour  he 
afflimes,  to  the  colour  of  the  furrounding  objects; 
But,  if  men  the  moft  aufterely  and  cynically  in- 
dependent in  this  refpect,  muft  be  fo  deeply  af- 
fected by  literature  and  books  at  fecond  hand,  it 
were  furcjy  better  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain- 
bead,  and  drink  of  the  ipring  in  all  its  purity. 

The  opinion  here  combated,  feems  to  have 
originated  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance  of  the 
intellectual  nature  of  man.  Man  taken  by  him- 
felf  is  nothing.  In  the  firft  portion  of  his  life,  he 
is  more  ignorant  and  worthless  than  the  beaits. 
For  all  that  he  has,  he  is  indebted  to  collifion. 
His  mother  and  his  nurfe  awaken  his  mind  from 
its  primeval  fleep.  They  imbue  it  in  various  re- 
spects with  fubtlety  and  difcrimination.  They 
unfold  the  understanding,  and  roufe  in  turn  the 
whole  catalogue  of  the  paffions. 

The  remaining  fections  of  the.  hiftory  of  man., 

are 
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are  like  the  firft.  He  proceeds  forward,  as  he 
commenced.  All  his  improvements  have  com* 
niunication  for  their  fourcc. 

Why  are  men  not  always  lavages  ?  Becaufe 
they  build  upon  one  another's  ftruclures.  Bc- 
caufe  "  one  man  labours,  and  other  men  enter 
into  the  fruits  of  his  labour  V  It  is  thus  that 
the  fpecics  colleclivcly  fcems  formed  to  advance, 
and  one  generation,  cafualtics  and  extraordinary 
revolutions  being  excepted,  to  improve  upon  the 
attainments  of  another.  The  felf-cducated  man 
fecms  to  propofc,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  divert  him- 
felf  of  this  fundamental  advantage. 

If  I  would  do  well  in  any  art  or  fciencc,  I 
fhould  think  nothing  could  be  more  neceflary 
for  me,  than  carefully  to  enquire  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  what  had  been  done  already.  I  fliould 
otherwife  mofi  likely  only  write  over  again  in  a 
worfe  manner,  what  had  been  repeatedly  written 
before  I  was  born.  It  would  be  the  moft  atro- 
cious abfurdity  to  affirm,  that  books  may  be  of 
ufo  to  other  men,  but  not  to  an  author.  He  of 
all  men  wants  them  moft.  If  on  the  other  hand 
they  be  without  utility,  for  what  rcafon  is  he  an 
author  ? 

The  principle  of  all  judgment  and  tafte,.,is 
•John^Chap^IV^vcr,  .38*. 

A  a  4  comparifgnt 
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comparifon.  A  man  of  the  founded  texture  of 
mind,  would  necefiarily  admire  the  weakeft  inn* 
tations,  if  he  had  feen  no  better.  If  I  would  be 
a  painter,  I  ought  to  look,  with  attentive  re- 
search, into  the  works  of  Angel o,  and  Titian, 
and  Rubens,  and  RafTaele.  )fl  would  be  an 
hiftorian,  I  ought  to  have  obferved  the  manna: 
of  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus, 
and  Livy,  or  of  other  eminent  hiftorians.  If  I 
would  be  a  writer  of  tragedies,  I  (hall  do  well  to 
examine  the  labours  of  Sophocles,  and  Sbake- 
fpear,  and  Otway,  and  Racine.  Thefe  men 
undoubtedly  profited  by  the  fuccefs  and  mi£ 
carriages  of  their  predecefibrs. 

The  doctrine  that  firft  brought  this  mode  of 
cultivation  into  difrepute,  was  that  which  af- 
firmed genius  to  be  a  kind  of  infpiration,  a  fn- 
percrogatcry  and  prodigious  gift  of  heaven,  and 
not  produced  in  the  ordinary  train  of  caufes  and 
effects.  This  doctrine  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
refpectable  fupport  in  the  prefent  age.  Natural 
philofophy  has  banifhed  prodigies  from  the  ma- 
terial world  ;  and  the  prodigies  of  the  intellectual 
world  muft  inevitably  follow.  It  will  now  pro- 
bably be  admitted,  that  all  knowledge  makes 
its  approach  through  the  fenfes,  and  that,  if  we 
find  any  intellectual  faculties  peculiarly  fubtilifed 

and 
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and  animated,  it  muft  have  been  through  the 
medium  of  various  concurring  circumftances, 
and  by  the  operation  of  innumerable  fucceffive 
incitements. 

The  idea,  1hat  cultivation  and  induftry  are 
eflential  to  excellence,  feems  now  to  be  more 
generally  admitted  in  the  art  of  painting,  than 
in  many  of  the  arts  of  writing.  But  the  fame 
reafons  would  (how  that  it  was  equally  true  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  any  man  (hould  have 
iuppofed  attention  inimical  to  excellence.   What 
a  protracted  train   of  unintermitted  attention 
does  confiderable  excellence  demand  ?  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  man  who  would  exhibit  it,  to 
produce  (bmething  new,  to  (late  what  he  has  to 
lay  in  a  manner  better  than  it  has  yet  been  dated, 
to  hold  forth  (bme  view  of  his  fubjeel  that  never 
yet  occurred  to  any  of  his  prcdeceflbrs,  to  de- 
liver what  (hall  arreft  the  attention  of  a  nume- 
rous portion  of  mankind  and  fix  their  attention. 
Surely  this  is  no  (portful  tafk.     It  is  a  burthen 
fit  for  the  (boulders  of  Atlas. 

If  I  would  write  a  poem,  a  play,  or  any  other 
work  of  fidlion,  how  numerous  are  the  points 
I  have  to  confider  ?  How  judicioufly  muft  I 
feleft  the  topic  I  would  treat  ?  IJow  carefully 
muft  I  reded  upon  the 
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quid  f err t  rct%Jtnt% 
Quid  valcant  humeri  *  t  ho*. 

What  a  comprehenfivc  view  muft  1  take  of  my 
fubjec"l?  How  accurately  ought  I  to  perceive 
the  parts,  or  branches,  as  they  extend  themfelves 
from  the  trunk,  each  conftituting  a  well  arranged 
and  beautiful  whole  of  itfel£  yet  each  depend- 
ing, for  its  exiflence  and  its  form,  upon  the  root 
by  which  the  entire  mafs  is  fuftained  ?  From 
how  many  fciences  ought  my  illuftrations  to  be 
drawn  ?  There  is  fcarcely  any  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  however  apparently  remote,  from 
"which  my  work  might  not  be  improved,  and 
my  ignorance  of  which  will  not  be  apparent  to 
a  difecrning  eye.  Laflly,  ftyle  is  a  circumftancc 
without  which,  except  in  extraordinary  cafes,  no 
work  can  expect  any  permanent  fuccefs.  How 
carefully  ought  this  to  be  refined  nnd  elaborated? 
Not  fo  much  elaborated  by  any  effort  to  be  ex- 
erted at  the  moment,  as  by  a  long  train  of  pre- 
vious confiderations,  which  have  familiarifed  to 
the  mind  beauties  the  mofl  uncommon  and  ex- 
quifite.  What  a  copious  mafs  of  knowledge, 
previoufly  accumulated,  do  all  thefe  particulars 
imply  ? 

*  What  fuits  ray  Genius ;  what  my  Strength  can  bear. 

riAMCts, 
Wheq 
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When  we  compare  the  knowledge  of  any 
fubject  to  be  acquired  from  books,  with  that  to 
be  acquired  from  conversion,  it  is  aftonifhing 
how  unequal  they  will  ordinarily  be  found. 
Books  undertake  to  treat  of  a  fubject  regularly ; 
to  unfold  it  part  by  part  till  the  whole  is  fur- 
veyed ;  they  are  entirely  at  our  devotion,  and 
may  be  turned  backward  and  forward  as  we 
pleafe ;  it  is  their  exprefs  purpofe  to  omit  no- 
thing that  is  eflcntial  to  a  complete  delineation. 
They  are  written  in  tranquillity,  and  in  the 
bofom  of  meditation  :  they  are  rcvifed  again  and 
again  ;  their  obfeuritics  removed,  and  their  de- 
fects fupplied.  Converfation  on  the  other  hand 
is  fortuitous  and  runs  wild ;  the  life's  blood  of 
truth  is  filtrated  and  diluted,  till  much  of  its 
eflence  is  gone.  The  intellect  that  depends 
upon  converfation  for  nutriment,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  man  who  (hould  prefer  the  pre- 
carious exigence  of  a  beggar,  to  the  pofleflion 
of  a  regular  and  fubfiantial  income. 

One  of  the  mod  prevailing  objections  to  a 
iyftematical  purfuit  of  knowledge,  is  that  it  im- 
pofes  upon  us  a  methodical  induftry,  and  by 
confcquencc  counteracts  the  more  unlicenfed 
and  dignified  fallics  of  the  mind.  But  the  in- 
duftry which  books  demand,  is  of  the  feme  fpe- 

ciea 
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cics  as  the  induftry  requifite  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  our  own  reflections ;  the  (ludy  of  other 
men's  writings,  is  llrikingly  analogous  to  the 
invention  and  arrangement  of  our  own.  A 
better  fchool  cannot  be  deviled  for  the  improve- 
ment of  individual  mind,  than  for  it  thus  to 
collate  itfclf  with  other  minds  in  a  fiate  of  the 
higheft  and  mod  perfevering  exertion.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that,  if  induftry  be  not  early  formed, 
and  if  that  indolence,  which  in  one  form  or 
other  is  always  our  motive  for  neglecting  books 
and  learning,  be  uniformly  indulged,  the  mind 
will  never  roufe  itfelf  to  an  undaunted  fubtlety 
of  thought,  or  acquire  the  constancy  requifite 
for  the  invention  and  execution  of  any  great  un- 
dertaking. 

The  reafon  why  reading  has  fallen  into  a  par* 
tial  difrcpute  is,  that  few  men  have  fufficiently 
reflected  on  the  true  mode  of  reading.  It  has 
been  affirmed  by  aftronomcrs,  that  the  fpots  dis- 
coverable in  the  diflc  of  the  fun,  are  a  fpecies  of 
fuel  calculated  to  fupply  its  continual  wafte,  and 
that,  in  due  time,  they  become  changed  into  the 
fubftancc  of  the  fun  itfclf.  Thus  in  reading : 
if  the  fyflcms  we  read,  were  always  to  remain  in 
mafles  upon  the  mind,  unconcocled  and  unal- 
tered, undoubtedly  in  that  cafe  they  would  only 

deform 
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deform  it.     But,  if  we  read  in  a  juft  fpirit,  per-* 
haps  we  cannot  read  too  much  :  in  other  words, 
if  we  mix  our  own  reflections  with  what  we  read  ; 
if  we  diflect  the  ideas  and  arguments  cf  our  au- 
thor; if,  by.  having  recourfe  to  all  fubfidiary 
means,  we  endeavour  to  clear  the  recollection 
of  him  in  our  minds ;  if  we  compare  part  with 
part,  detect  his  errors,  new  model  his  fyftems, 
adopt  lb  much  of  him  as  is  excellent,  and  ex- 
plain within  ourfelves  the  reafbn  of  our  difappro- 
bation  as  to  what  is  otherwifc.  .  A  judicioua 
reader  will  have  a  greater  number  of  ideas  that 
are  his  own  paffing  through  his  mind,  than  of 
ideas  prefented  to  him  by  his  author.     He  lifts 
his  merits,  and  bolts  his  arguments.     What  he 
adopts  from  him,  he  renders  his  own,  by  repaid 
ing  in  his  thoughts  the  notions  of  which  it  confifts, 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  it  reds,  correct- 
ing its  miftakes,  and  fupplying  its  defects.  Even 
the  moil  dogmatical  branches  of  ftudy,  grammar 
and  mathematics,  fupply  him  with  hints,  and 
give  a- turn  to  his  meditations.     Reading  and 
learning,  when  thus  purfued,  not  only  furnifli 
the  mod  valuable  knowledge ;  but  afford  incite- 
ments to  the  mind  of  a  thoufond  denominations, 
and  add  a  miraculous  fort  of  finifhing  to  its 
workmanftiip  which  could  have  been  beftowed 
By  no  other  means.    It  furniflies,  what  is  of  all 

things 
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things  mod  important,  occafions  for  approbation 
and  difapprobation.  It  creates  a  certain  manli- 
nefs  of  judgment,  not  indebted  for  its  decifive 
character  to  partiality  and  arrogance,  but  feeing 
truth  by  its  own  light,  even  while  it  never  di- 
verts itfelf  of  the  fobriety  of  fcepticifm,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  office  of  producing  con- 
viction in  its  intimates  and  hearers. 

To  prevent  mifconftru&ion  it  is  perhaps  ne- 
ceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  tendency  of  this  Eflay 
is  to  recommend  learning.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  there  is  a  clafs,  and  a  nu- 
merous clafs  of  men,  by  whom  fevere  and  pro- 
found reading  is  decried.  The  term  felf-edu- 
cated,  was  defined  in  the  beginning,  to  mean 
thofe  who  had  not  engaged  in  any  methodical 
and  perfevering  courfe  of  reading ;  and  elfewhere 
it  was  faid  of  them  that  they  held,  that  the  man 
who  would  be  original  and  impreffive,  muft  me- 
ditate rather  than  hear,  and  walk  rather  than 
read.  If  there  be  any  Angularity  in  this  ufe  of 
the  term,  it  is  hoped  at  leaft  that  the  reader  will 
not  put  a  fenfe  upon  it  in  this  prefent  infiance, 
which  is  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  writer. 
He  is  far  from  thinking  all  men  of  learning  re- 
fpe&able,  and  he  joins  moft  cordially  in  the  ge- 
neral propenfity  to  withhold  from  the  mere 
pedant  every  degree  of  eftimation.    The  prin- 

%  ciples 
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ciples  intended  to  be  maintained  are,  that  learn- 
ing is  the  ally,  not  the  adversary  of  genius ;  and 
that  he  who  reads  in  a  proper  ipirit,  can  fcarcely 
read  too  much* 
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ESSAY  XXL 

OF    ENGLISH    STYLE. 

SECT.  L 

IntroduSlion* 


N« 


O  literary  enquiry  can  be  more  intereftingf 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Great-Britain,  than  that  re* 
fpecling  the  hiflory  of  the  Englifh  language, 
and  particularly  that  branch  of  its  hiftory*  which 
may  enable  us  to  decide,  at  what  time  it  has 
been  written  and  ipoken  in  the  greateft  puritjf 
and  perfection. 

The  ftream  of  opinion  fcems  to  be  un favoura- 
ble to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  judgment 
of  Swift  and  the  moft  eminent  writers  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  prcfent  century,  feems  to  have  been, 
that  the  period  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  the- 
golden  age  of  the  Englifh  language.  A&  the 
fcholars  and  men  of  tafte  of  the  prcfent  day; 
they  will  perhaps  for  the  moft  part  give  their, 
fuffrage  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  . 

6  Men 
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Menoftafte  of  the  prefbnt  day  think  they  fee, 
as  Swift  believed  he  law  before  them,  the  influx 
of  a  corrupt  and  barbarous  flyle.  The  mode  of 
writing  which  is  now  practifed,  we  are  told,  is 
dazzling'  and  gaudy,  not  of  intrinfic  -  value. 
Our  language  is  infected  with  a  motley  train  of 
foreign  phrafeology.  We  adopt  expreflions 
with  eagernefs,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
tney-  are  oppofed  to  all  jufl  analogy,  are  in  their 
own  nature  bad  and  contemptible.  We  hunt 
after,  unreal  beauties.  The  dignified  (implicit)*, 
which  characterifed  the  language  of  our  forefa- 
thers, is  ho  more. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  fufpedt  the  juftice  of 
this  inve#ive,  when  it  is  recollected,  how  uni- 
versally the  prejudice  has  fpread,  in  favour  of 
former  times  and  diftant  ages.  This  prejudice 
has  however  fuffered  grievous  defalcations.  It 
is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  fcience 
and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  are  in 
a  progreffive  ftate.  It  has  come  to  be  vehe- 
mently fufpe&ed,  that  the  political  maxims  and 
the  moral  conduct  of  our  anccftors,  were  not 
altogether  fo  perfect  as  they  have  been  represent- 
ed. May  it  not  then  happen,  that  the  opinion 
in  favour  .of  their  language  may  prove  equally 
hafty  and  unfounded? 

It  is  the  purpofe  of  this  Eifey  to  fhow.  that 

Bb  the 
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the  Etiglifh  language  was  never  in  fohighaftate 
of  purity  and  perfection,  as  in  the  prefent  reigh 
of  king  George  the  third. 

This  can  only  be  fatisfactorily  d6ne  by  addu- 
cing a  ferie's  of  infiances. 

We  will  confine  ourfelves  to  prcfe  examples. 
The  licence  of  poetry,  and  the  fetters  of  verfifi- 
cation,  have  equally  in  all  ages  feduced  the  poets, 
in  fome  degree  to  deviate  from  the  received  lan- 
guage of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote. 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  examples,  let  u* 
endeavour  to' fix  ah  idea  of  the  laws  ofjuft  com- 
pofition  or  ftyle. 

And  here  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 

that  the  beauty  of  Hyle  confifts  in  this,  lobe  free 

from  unneccfiary  parts  and  excrefcericies,  and 

to  communicate  our  ideas  with  the  fmallcn  <fe- 

•       i       • 

grec  of  prolixity  and  circuitoufhefs.  Style'fliould 
be  the  tranfparcnt  envelop  of  our  thoughts;  and, 
like  a  covering  of  glafe,  is  defective,  if9  by  any 
knots  and  ruggednefs  of  furface,  it  introduce  an 
Irregularity  and  obliquity  info* the  appearances  of 
an  object,  not  proper  to  the  object  itfelf.    The 
forming  of  an  excellent  cbmpofitfon,  may  be 
-compared  to  the  office  of  a  fiatitafy  according  lo- 
th e  fanciful  idea  of  one  of  the  ancients,  who  af- 
firmed,  that  the  ftatue  wassf!  along  in  the  block 
of  marble,  and  the  artift  did  nothing  more  than 

remove 
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remove  thofe  parts  which  intercepted  our  view 
of  it.  If  he  left  any  portion  of  the  marble  which 
ought  to  have  been  cut  away,  the  ftatue  was;  in 
fome  degree  disfigured^ 

In  the  mean  while  this  maxim  is  not  to  be  fb 
conftrued  as  to  recommend  or  vindicate  the  cut- 
ting away  any  words  or  expreffions  that  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  render  the  grammatical  confiru&ion  of 
a  fentence  complete.  As  little  does  it  apply  to 
thofe  metaphors  and  ornaments  of  compofition, 
which  fhall  be  found  to  increafe  the  clearncfs  or 
force  with  which  an  author's  ideas  are  communi- 
cated to  his  readers.  It  applies  only  to  thofe  fu- 
perfiuiiies  which,  like  dead  flefh  upon  the  limb 
of  a  human  body,  would  call  upon  the  fkilful 
furgeon  for  the  exercife  of  the  knife  or  the 
cauftic. 

The  Writers  of  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries  had  for  the  moft  part  a  cuftom*,  of  en- 
tering upon  their  fubject  with  an  enumerati6n 
of  the  branches  into  which >  as  they  fuppofed,  it 
moft j  naturally  divided  itfelf,  or  rather  into 
-which,  the  genus  of  which  it  was  a  branch  divided 
itfelf;  and  then  dwelling,  with  tedious  accuracy 
and  minutcneisj  upon  thofe  parts  which  in  no 

*   See  Barton**  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Taylor*!  H<4j 
taring  and  Dying,  *c  fire.  &c. 

B  b  a  fort 
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fort  belonged  to  their  purpofe,  but  Which  they 
thought  mud  be  defcribed,  becaufe  they  were 
connected  with  it.      This  is  an  infupportable 
fault.      It  is   formal,  phlegmatic  and  rep ui five. 
It  detains  us  painfully    in  difcufling  all  thofe 
things  which  we  had  no  defire  to  know,  and 
then  difmifies  us  with  ,a  tired  attention  to  confi- 
der  what  was  material  to  the  purpofe.      A  flcil- 
ful  writer  proceeds  directly  to  his  object.     He 
{hakes  off  with  vigorous  exertion  every  thing 
that  would  impede  him*,  every  thing  that  is,  in 
the  flridt  fenfe  of  the  words,  foreign  and  digrefc 
five. 

The  bad  taftc  which  difplays  itftlf  in  the  pbrafes 
of  the  old  writers,  is  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  the 
bad  taftc  which  difplays  itfelf  in  the  plan  of  their 
compofitions.  It  is  an  ill  mode  of  compofiiion, 
where  wc  find  an  author  expreffing;his  thought 
in  ten  words,  when  it  might  have  been  exprefied 
with  equal  difcrimination  and  grammatical  pro- 
priety in  five.  The  five  additional  words  are  (o 
much  dead  and  .worthless  matter  mixed  up .  with 
the  true  and  genuine  fiibftance.     They  cloud 

$weet,  roufc  j-ourfclf,  and  the  weak,,  wanton  Cupid. 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloofehii  amorous  fold, 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion*  i  mane, 

Be  (hook  to  air.  ibakiipiar. 

the 
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the  undemanding,  and  are  an  inconceivable  bar 
againfl  paflion  and  fympathy.  Nothing  wil 
upon  examination  appear  .more  certain,  than  that 
the  forcible  expreffion  of  paflion  demands  clofc- 
nefs  and  compreffion.  This  i&  fb  true,  that  it 
will  be  found  impoffible  to  convey  a  great  and 
eledrrical  burft  of  the  foul,  in  phrafes,  in  which 
poly fyllabic  words,  words,  as  Horace  calls  them, 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  long*,  are  freely  employed. 
It  is  not  only  neceflary  in  this  relpedl  for  the' 
poet  and  the  orator,  where  they  would  give  their 
ftrongeft  (hocks,  to  diveft  themfelves  of  unnecef- 
fary  words,  but  even  of  unneceflary  fyllables. 

Another  fault,  which  is  perhaps  more  or  lefs 
imputable  to  every  Englifh  writer  before  the  pre- 
fent  age,  is,  that  they  were  prone  to  tell  their 
ftory  or  unfold  their  argument  in  a  relaxed  and 
disjointed  flyle,  more  refembling  the  Illiterate 
effufions  of  the  nurfe  or  the  ruftic,  than  thofe  of 
a  man  of  delicate  perceptions  and  claffical  culti- 
vation, who  watched  with  nice  attention  the 
choice  of  his  words  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
phrafes.  The  Englifh  language  has  lately  af- 
fumed  a  loftier  port.  We  may  now  often  meet 
with  it,  though  fimple  and  elegant,  yet  with  its 
nerves  well  ftrung,  and  its  fiep  at  once  ikilful  and 

"•  SefjuipeitaTia  vtria* 
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firm.  It  Is  not  urt frequent  in  examining  a*  ao* 
cidental  pamphlet,  or  a  news-paper  correfpomU 
ence,  to  find  the  language  characlerifed  by  that 
clcarnefs,  propriety  and  compreflion,  which 
command  our  thoughts,  and  feize  upon  a  poiv 
tion  of  our  efteem. 

One  thing  further  is  to  be  bbferved  before  we 
proceed  immediately  to  the  fubjed.     It  has  been 
already  faid,  that  the  only  fatisfaciory  way  of  de- 
termining the  queftion,  is  by  adducing  a  fenes  of 
inftances.  Thefe  inftances  therefore  will  form  the 
main  body  of  our  difquifition.      It  feems  proper 
for  the  moft  part  that  they  fhould  be  left  with  the 
reader,  and  fuffered  to  make  their  owrt  impreffion. 
Some  readers  indeed  might  feel  difpofed  to  call 
upon  the  critic,  *f.td  declare  his  particular  objec- 
tions to  the  paflages  cited,  to  diflecl  their  gram- 
mar, artalyfe  their  conftruclion,  and  defcant  up* 
5n  each  individual  error  by  which  they  inay  be 
fuppofed  to  be  chara&erifed." 

The  rcafons  that  diffuade  us  from  a  compli- 
ance with  this  demand,  are  as  follow. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  how  tedious  tbfc  dif- 
quifition would  by  this  means  be  rendered,  and 
that  an  eflay,  already  fufficiently  long,  ^ould 
thus  be  fwelled  beyond  all  bounds  of  proportion* 
But  this  is  not  all. 

Minute 


Minute  criticifm  is  a  thing  particularly  deceit- 
ful.    If  a  man  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  be 
fuificientty  refined  and  fubtle  in  his  remarks,  it 
is  paft  doubt  that  no  writer  will  ftand  his  exami- 
nation.    AH  terms  were  terms  of  fenfe,  before 
they  were  terms  of  abftradiion.    If  therefore  we 
are  refolved  to  reduce  the  words  of  our  author  to 
their  original  meaning,  we  {hall  find  mixt  meta- 
phors and  incongruities  in  every  page.     Even  in 
grammar,  a  topic  fufceptible  of  greater  correcV 
nefi,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Bible, 
He  that  is  without  fin  among  you,    let  him 
throw  the  firft  ftone*;    the  firft   (lone  would 
never  be  thrown,     innumerable  are  the  faults, 
that  fupinenefs  engenders,  or  that  human  vigi- 
lance is  inadequate  to  counteract!,  which  de- 
form every  literary  compofition  that  ever  was 
produced.      It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the 
inexpert  or  thoughtlefs  reader  is,  in  this  refpecl, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wanton  or  malicious  critic, 
who  fcatters  his  own  filth  upon  a  compofition, 
and  then  bids  us  note  its  deformity. 

But  the  object  of  our  prefent  enquiry  is  fo- 
reign to  this  exquifitenefs  of  remark.  The  ap- 
peal lies  to  thofe  glaring  and  prominent  features, 

'•  John,  Chap,  riii,  yer.  7. 

f  Quas  out  mcuria  fudit, 
JtU  bumana  forum  cavil  nature.  ho*. 
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which  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  eye  of  every  at- 
tentive obferver.  If  the  caufe  here  maintained 
cannot  be  fupportcd  without  minutenefs  of  di£-. 
quifition,  it  then  clefcrves  to  bo  regarded  with  a 
fufpicious  eye.  The  enquirer  may  red  afTured, 
that  the  moft  correct  or  eloquent  writer  in  the 
heft  of  times,  is  not  invulnerable  to  this  fpecies  of 
attack...  The  fuperiority  of  our  own  age,  it  is 
here  meant  to  be  aflerted,  ftands  forward  to  the 
obfervation  of  every  unprejudiced  reader.  The 
prefeht  Eflay  pretends  to  no  more  than  to  com- 
prefs  the  fimple  and  undiftorted  evidence-  of  a 
number  of  competent  witneffes  in  a  (hort  com- 
pafs;  and  the  doctrine  it  is  intended  to  fupport, 
is,  that  this  is  all  that  is  requifite  for  a  complete 
decifion  of  the  queftion.  before  us. 
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Age  of  £>ueen  Elizabeth. 

WE  have  already  referred  to  the  teftimony 
of  Swift,  who  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Treafurer 
Oxford,  containing  a  Propofal  for  corre&ing,  im- 
proving and  afcertaining  the  Englifh  Tongue, 
fiates  the  period  in  which  our  language  "  re- 
ceived mod:  improvement,  to  commence  with 
the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
to  conclude  with  the  Great  Rebellion  in  1642." 

To  the  authority  of  Swift  we  may  add  that  of 
Johnfon.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  he 
delivers  himfelf  thus : 

u  So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace 
my  pages  with  modern  decorations,  that  I  have 
ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  colled  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  reftoration, 
whofe  works  I  regard  as  the  wells  of  Englijb 
undsfiled,  as  the  pure  fources  of  genuine  didtion. 
Our  language,  for  almoft  a  century,  has,  by  the 
concurrence  of  many  caufes,  been  gradually  de- 
parting from  its  original  Teutonic/:  chara&er,  and 
deviating  towards  aGallick  ftrufture  and  phrafeo- 
J°gy>  fr°m  which  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavour 

S  to 
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torecalit,by  making  our  ancient  volumes  the 
ground-work  of  ftyle,  admitting  among  the  ad- 
ditions of  later  times,  only  fuch  as  mayrfupply 
real  deficiencies,  fuch  as  are  readily  adopted  by 
the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorporate  eafily 
with  our  native  idioms. 

w  But  as  every  language  lias  a  time  of  rude- 
nefs  antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  falfe 
refinement  and  declenfion,  I  have  been  cautious 
left  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with  words 
now  no  longer  underftood.  I  have  fixed  Sidney's 
work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which  I  make 
few  excursions.  From  the  authors  which  rofein 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  fpeech  might  be  formed 
adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  ufe  and  elegance* 
If  the  language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible ;  the 
terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon  ;  the 
phrafes  of  policy,  war  and  navigation  from  Ra- 
leigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from 
Spenfer  and  Sidney  ;  and  the  diction  of  common 
life  from  Sbakefpeare,  few  ideas  would  be  loft  to 
mankind,  for  want  of  Engli/b  words,  in  which 
they  might  be  exprefled." 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  lad  claufe  of  this 
paflage  falls  off  fomething  from  the  lofty  after- 
tion  of  thofe  that  precede  it.  The  queftion  is  not 

merely 
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merely  of  wards,  but  of  arrangement.  If  the 
point  of  eopioufnefe  could  be  conceded,  thear* 
tide  of"  elegance  n  would  ftill  be  at  iflue. 

Some  of  the  caufes  of  the  predilection  of  Swift 
and  Johnfon  for  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth  arc 
obvious.  It  is  well  known,  in  what  terms  of 
acrimony  and  perfonal  hatred  Swift  attacked 
Dtydenand  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  writers  of 
Charles's  reign.  Johnibn's  partiality  for  old 
JEoglKb  manners  and  practices  was  unbounded  ; 
nor  can  there  be  produced  from  the  annals  of  our 
literature  a  more  fervent  anti-whig  and  anti-gal- 
lic^n.  But,  even  if  we  could  fucceed  in  fetting 
afide  thefe  two  illuftrious  men  as  incompetent 
witnefies,  we  fhould  ftill  meet  with  a  hoft  of 
critics  adhering  to  a  fimiiar  opinion. 

The  practice  however  of  Swift  and  Johnfon 
was  better  than  their  precepts.  It  may  be  affirmed 
particularly  of  the  latter,  that  there  is  not  per- 
haps a  fingle  modern  writer  admired  for  his  ele- 
gance of  compofition,  who  has  lefs  "  made  our 
aocient  volumes  the  ground-work  of  his  ftyle," 
than  this  author. 

It  feems  to  be  of  no  great  moment  whether 
our  language  be  German  or  French  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  and  phrafcology,  provided  it  be  uniform, 
(imple,  copious,  impreffive  and  energetical.  The 
Jlorman  concjueft  and  other  fubfequent  occur- 
rences 
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fences  are  fundamental  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
our  language,  fcarccly  lefs  than  the  Saxon  efta- 
blifhment  itfelf. 

Let  us,  according  to  the  recommendation  of 
Johnfon,  take  Sidney's  work  as  the  boundary  of 
our  enquiry.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  died  a  young 
man,  in  the  year  1586,  and  his  Arcadia  made  its 
firft  appearance  from  the  prefs  in  1590.  The 
following  may  ferve  asafpecimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  written. 

*  Chius  was  going  on  with  his  praifes,  but 
Slrejthon  bad  him  flay,  and  looke:  and  fir  they 
both  perceaved  a  thinge  which  floted  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  banke ;  but  rather  by 
the  fauourable  working  of  the  Sea,  then  by  any 
felfe  induftrie.  They  doubted  a  while  what  it 
fhould  bee  ;  till  it  was  caft  up  euen-  hard  before 
them  :  at  which  time  they  fully  faw  that  it  was  a 
man.  Wherupon  running  for  pitie  fake  vnto 
him,  they  found  his  hands  (as  it  fhould  appeare. 
conftanter  frendes  to  his  life  then  his  memorie) 
fafl  griping  upon  the  edge  of  a  fquare  fmall  cof« 
fer>  which  lay  all  vnder  his  bread :  els  in  him- 
felfe  no  (hew  of  life,  fo  as  the  boord  feemed  to  be 
but  abecre  to  carric  him  a  land  to  his  Sepulchre. 
Sq  drew  they  vp  a  young  man  of  fo  goodly  fhape, 
and  well  pleafing  fauour,  that  one  would  thinke 
death  had  in  him  a  louely  countenance :  and, 

that 
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that  though  he  were  naked,  nakednes  was  to  him 
an  apparreil.  That  fight  increased  their  com- 
paffion,  and  their  companion  called  vp  their 
care ;  fo  that  lifting  his  feete  aboue  his  head, 
making  a  great  deale  of  fait  water  come  out  of 
Sis  mouth,  they  layd  him  vpon  fome  of  their 
garments,  and  fell  to  rub  and  chafe  him,  till  they 
brought  him  to  recouer  both  breath  the  fcruant* 
and  warmth  the  companion  of  Turing.  At  length 
opening  his  eyes,  he  gaue  a  great  groane,  (a  dole- 
full  note  but  a  pleafaunt  dittie)  for  by  that  they 
fbunde  not  onely  life,  but  ftrength  of  life  in  him.** 
This  however  is  a  favourable  fpecimen.  What 
does  the  reader  think  of  the  elegiac  ftrains  of 
Claiiis,  which  the  incident  here  related  fo  unfor- 
tunately interrupted  ? 

u  Alas  my  Strephon  (faidhe)  what  needes  this 
fkore  X6  recken  vp  onely  our  lofles  ?  What  doubt 
is  there,  but  that  the  light  of  this  place,  doth  cal 
our  thoughtes  to  appeare  at  the  court  of  affec- 
tion, held  by  that  racking  fteward,  Remem- 
brance  ?— *-*- — No,  no,  let  vs  thinke  with  coiili- 
deration,  and  confider  with  acknowledging,  and 
acknowledge  with  admiration,  and  admire  wit  & 
loue,  and  loue  with  joy  in  the  midft  of  all  woes 
let  vs  in  fuch  forte  thinke,  I  fay,  that  our  pooce 
eyes  were  fo  enriched  as  to  behold,  and  our  lowe 
hearts  (b  exalted  as  to  loucj  a  maide,  who  is  fuch, 

that 
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that  as  the  greateft  thing  the  world  can  fhewQ 

ii^ier  'beiutie,  fo  the  leaft  thing  that  may  hi 

pray  fed  in  her,  isher  beaut  ie.  *  Certainely  as  het 

eye-lids  are  more  pleafant  to  behold,  then  two 

white  fciddes  climing  Vp  a  faire  tree,  and  brbwfing 

on  his  tehdreft  braunches,  and  yet  are  nothing, 

compared  to  the  day-fhinlng  ftarres  contayned 

in  them ;  and  as  her  breath  is  more  fweete  then  a 

gentle  South-weft  wind,  which  corns  creeping 

duer  flowrie  fieldes  and  (haddovted  waters  in  the 

extreem*  neate  of  fummer,  and  yet  is  nothing, 

Cbmpdted  to  the  hony-flowing  /peach  that  breath 

doth  cdrrie  :  no  more  all  that  our  eyes  can  fee 

»  * 

of  her  (though  when  they  hauc  leene  her,  what 

dfe  they  {hall  euer  fee  is  but  drie  Ruble  after 
doners  grade)  is  to  be  matched  wkh*  the  flock© 
of  vnfpeakable  vertues  laid  vp  delightfully  in  that 
teftbuildedfolde.- 

It  would  be  an  eaiier,  though  a  lefs  moral, 
talk,  to  pfaife,  than  to  read,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  fix,  clofe-printed,  folio  pages  of  fuch 
mawkifli  writing  as  this*  It  is  lingular  that  fo 
gallant  and  diftinguimed  a  perfohage  as  fir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  fhduld  have  written  a  work  of  there 
dunenfions,  ib  near  to  the  being  utterly  Void  bf 
^all  gentiine  pafflon  and  manly  fpirit.  To  read 
this  performance;  one  would  think  that  buV 
»aiceftors  w^hd  admired  it,'  had  a  blood  that  crept 
6  more 
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more;  feebly  in  their  veins  than  we  have,  and 
that  they  were  as  yet  but  half  awaked  from 
the  fiupidity  of  the  fayage  ftate,  or,  what  has 
been  called,  the  ft  ate  of  nature. 

Hooker  was  undoubtedly  a  writer  of  fuperior 
merit.  Whoever,  (halt  beftow  upon  him  a  dili- 
gent peruial,  will  find  himfelf  well  rewarded  by 
the  venerable  fimplicity  of  his  charadler,  the 
profoundness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  manlinefs 
pf  bis  eloquence.  Thpfe  perfons  however  have 
been  *  to  fay  the  leaft,  very  indifcreet  friends  to 
the  fomoof  Hooker^  who  have  held  him  up  as  a 
model  of  Englifh  ftyle,  But  what  will  not  -cle- 
rical fcigoiry  attempt  ?  Hooker  was  the  great 
champion  of  pur  epifbopal  church,  as  fettled  by 
qjieen  Elizabeth,  againft  thofe  who  pretended 
to  demonftrate  the  neceffity  of  a  further  re- 
formation. 

The  following  is  the  eulogium  pronounced 
upon  Hooker  by  Dr*  Lowth  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Short  Introduction  to  Englifh  Grammar. 

a  The  Englifh  language  hath  .been  much  cul- 
tivated during  the  lair  two  hundred  years.— - 
Bat  -whatever  other  improvements  it  may  have 
.received, .  }t  hath  made  no  advances  in  gram- 
matical accuracy.  \  Hooker  is  one  of  the  earl  i  eft 
writers  of  confiderable  note  within  the  period 
above-mentioned  zr  let  his  writings  be  compared 

with 
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frith  the  1>eft  of  thofe  of  more  modern  date? 
and,  1  believe,  it  will  be  found,  that  incbrrecti 
nefs,  propriety,  and  purity  of  £ngli(h  ftyle,  be 
hath  hardly  been  furpafled,  or  even  equaled,  By 
any  of  his  ^ucceflbrs.,* 

There  feems  to  be  a  remarkable  contrariety 
in  this  refpeel  between  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lowtb 
and  that  of  the  celebrated  Hume*  "  EngKfh 
profc,"  fays  the  latter,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
"during  the  reign  of  James  [the  firft],  was 
written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  gram-* 
mar."  It  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  train* 
of  his  reaibning  in  this  place,  that  lie  did  not 
mean  to  except  from  his  cenfure  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

I  (hall  not  prefume  to  decide  the*  corjtroverry 
between  the  mitred  bi(hop  and  the  accomplished 
infidel* 

As  an  extract  from  Hooker,  lef  us  firft  con- 
fider  his  character  of  Calvin,  in  the  Preface  to 
bis  Laws  of  Ecclefiaftical  Politic 

«  Think  not,**  fays  the  author/  addrelling 
bimfelf  to  the  advocates  for  a  further  reforma- 
tion, "  that  ye  read  the  words  of  one,  "who' 
bendeth  himfelf  as  an  adverfary  againft  the 
truth,  which  ye  have  already  imbraced,  but' the 
words  of  one  who  defireth  even  to  imbrace  to- 
gether with  you  the  fdf  fame  truth/if  it  be  thfe 

truth; 
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truth ;  and  for  that  caufe  (for  no  other,  God  he 
knoweth)  hath  undertaken  the  burthcnfome 
labour  of  this  painful  kind  of  conference.  For 
ihe  playner  accefs  whereunto,  let  it  be  lawful 
for  Die  to  rip  up  the  very  bottom  how  and  by 
whom  your  difcipline  was  planted,  at  fuchtime 
as  this  age  we  live  in  began  to  make  firft  trial 
thereof. 

€€  A  Pounder  it  had,  whom,  for  mine  own 
part,  I  think  incomparably  the  wifeft  man  that 
ever  the  French  Church  did  injoy,  fince  the 
hour  it  injoyed  him.  His  bringing  up  was  in 
the  (iudie  of  the  civil  Law.  Divine  knowledge 
he  gathered  not  by  hearing  or  reading  fo  much, 
as  by  teaching  others.  For  though  thousands 
were  debters  to  him,  as  touching  knowledg  in 
that  kind  ;  yet  he  to  none  but  onely  to  God,  the 
Author  of  that  moil  blefled  Fountain  the  book 
of  Life,  and  of  the  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
together  with  the  helps  of  other  learning  which, 
were  his  guides :  till  being  occafioned  to  leave 
fhince,  he  fell  at  the  length  upop  Geneva*9 

We  will  next  refer  to  a  fpecimen  of  our  au- 
thor's eloquence,  manly  indeed,  but,  as  the 
manner  was  in  the  period  in  which  he  wrote, 
fomewbat  loitering  and  tedious. 

4€  His  [God's]  commanding  thofe  things  to 
be  which  ate,  and  to  be  in  Aicbfortas  they  are, 
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to  keep  that  tenure  and  courfe  which  they  do, 
importeth  the  cftablifhmcnt  of  Natures  Law. 
This  worlds  firft  Creation,  and  the  preservation 
lince  of  things  created,  what  is  it,  but  onely  fo 
far  forth  a  manifeftation  by  execution,  what  the 
eternal  Law  of  God  is  concerning  things  na- 
tural ?  And  as  it  comcth  to  pafs  in  a  Kingdom 
rightly  ordered,  that  after  a  I^aw  is  once  pub- 
lifted,  it  prefently  takes  cffccT.  far  and  wide,  all 
States  framing  themfclvcs  thereunto ;  even  ib 
let  us  think  it  fareth  in  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
world :  Since  the  time  that  God  did  firft  pro- 
claim the  Edicts  of  his  law  upon  it,  Heaven  and 
earth  have  hcarkned  unto  his  voice,  and  their 
labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will :  He  made  a  law 
for  the  Bain,  He  gave  his  decree  unto  the  Sea, 
that  the  Waters  Jbould  not  fqfs  his  commandment. 
Now,  if  nature  fhould  intermit  her  courfe,  and 
leave  altogether,  though  it  were  but  for  a  while, 
the  obfervation  of  her  own  Laws ;  thofe  principal 
and  Mother  Elements  of  the  World,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  arc  made,  fhould  loft 
the  qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame 
of  that  Heavenly  Ar ch  erected  over  our  heads 
fhquld  loofen  and  diftblve  it  felf ;  if  Celeftial 
Spheres  (hould  forget  their  wronted  motions,  and 
by  irregular  volubility  turn  themfelves  any  way 
as  it  might  happen  ;  if  the  Prince  of  the  Lights 

of 
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of  Heaven,  which  now  as  a  Gyant  doth  run  his 
unwearied  courfe,  fhould,  as  it  were,  through  a 
languifhing  faintnefs,  begin  to  ftand,  and  to  reft 
himfelf ;  if  the  Moon  fhould  wander  from  her 
beaten  way,  the  times  and  feafons  of  the  yeere 
blende  themfelvcs,  by  difordcred  and  confuted 
mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  lad  gafp, 
the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated 
of  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breads  of 
their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  re- 
lief; what  would  become  of  man  himfelf,  whom 
thefe  things  now  do  all  ferve  ?  See  we  not 
plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the 
Law  of  Nature,  is  the  flay  of  the  whole  world  Y* 
Eccl.  Pol.,  Book  I,  c.  3.  Edit.  1662. 

I  will  add  one  more  extract,  recommended 
to  notice  by  its  being  quoted  by  Locke  in  his 
Treatife  on  Government,  and  feemingly  placed 
as  a  fort  of  bafis  upon  which  his  political  fyjftem 
is  erected,  Locke,  Of  Government,  Book  II, 
Chap.  II,  §.  5. 

f€  The  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought 
men  to  know,  that  it  is  their  duty  no  lefs  to  love 
others  then  themfelvcs.  For  feeing  thofe  things 
which  are  equal,  muft  needs  all  have  one  mea- 
fure :  if  I  cannot  but  wifh  to  receive  all  good, 
even  as  much  at  every  mans  hand,  as  any  man 

C  c  %  ca» 
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can  wifh  utito  bis  foul,  how  (hould  I  look  to 
have  any  part  of  my  defire  herein  fatisfied,  un- 
Iefs  my  felf  be  careful  to  fatisfie  the  like  defire* 
which  is  undoubtedly  in'  other  men,  we  all  being 
of  one  and  the  fame  nature  ?  To  have  any  thing 
offered  them  repugnant  to  this  defire,  muft  needs 
m  all  refpefls  grieve  them  as  much  as  me :  So 
that  if  I  do  harm,  I  muft  look  to  fufFer ;  there" 
being  no  reafon  that  others  (hould  {hew  greater 
mcafure  of  love  to  me,  then  they  have  by  me 
{hewed  unto  them.  My  defire  therefore  to  be 
loved  of  my  equals  in  nature  as  much  as  poffible 
may  be,  impofeth  upon  me  a  natural  duty  of 
bearing  to  them-ward  fully  the  like  affection.* 
Book  I,  c.  8. 

Who  feeg  not  that  the  fenfe  of  all  tfai»  fine- 
fpun,  myftical  and  fruitleft  complexity,  might 
have  been  better  and  more  clearly  exprefled  vb 
two  lines  ? 

I  proceed  now  to  the  mention  of  Shakefpear, 
a  writer  whom  no  ingenuous  Englifh  reader 
can  recollcft  without  the  profoundeft  eftoem  and 
the  moil  unbounded  admiration.  His  gigantic 
mind  enabled  him  in  a  great  degree  to  overcome 
the  fetters  in  which  the  Englifh  language  was  at 
that  period  bound.  In  him  we  "but  rarely  trace 
the  languid  and  tedious  formality  which  «at  that 
time  chara&erifcd  Englifh  compofitionv   His 

foul 
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foul  was  too  impetuous,  and  his  fympatby  with 
human  paffions  too  entire,  not  to  inftrudt  him 
in  the  (horteft  road  to  the  heart. 

But  Shakefpear  for  the  mod  part  is  great  only, 
when  great  paffions  are  to  be  exprefled.  In  the 
*  calmer  and  Iefs  turbid  fcenes  of  life  his  genius 
feems  in  a  great  degree  to  fbrfake  him.  His 
wit  is  generally  far  fetched,  trivial  and  cold.  His 
tranquil  fry le  is  perplexed,  pedantical,  and  greatly 
disfigured  with  conceits.  Of  this  we  will  exhibit 
tome  examples.  They  (hall  be  taken  from  iiich 
of  bis  plays  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  firfr.  It  would  not 
have  been  lefs  eaiy  to  have  detected  fimilar 
faults  in  his  earlier  plays. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  difguifed  Duke  and  Ifabella  in  Meafure  for 
Meafure,  upon  occafion  of  Angelo's  atrocious 
propofition  concerning  the  pardon  of  her  bro- 
ther. 

"  Diik, '  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  faire, 
hath  made  you  good:  the  goodneffe  that  is 
chcape  in  beauty,  makes  beauty  bricfe  in  good- 
nefle; but  grace  being  the  foule  of  your  com- 
plexion, fhnll  keepe  the  body  of  it  ever  faire : 
the  aflault  that  Angela  hath  made  to  ypuA  For- 
tune, hath  con vaid  to  my  underftanding ;  and 
but  that*  frailty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I 

Ccj  fbould 
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{hould  wonder  at  jingeh :  how  will  you  doc  to 
cpntent  this  Subftitute,  and  to  fave  your  brctr 
ther  ? 

¥.  Ifab.  Let  me  heare  you  fpeake  farther ;  I 
have  fpirit  to  doe  any  thing  that  appeares  not 
foule  in  the  truth  of  my  fpirit. 

"  Duk.  Vertue  is  bold,  and  goodocfle  never 
fearfull :  Have  you  not  heard  fpeake  of  Mariana 
the  fifter  of  Fredericke  the  great  Souldier,  wh9 
mifcarried  at  Sea  ? 

"  Ifab.  I  have  heard  of  the  Lady,  and  good 
words  went  with  her  name. 

€€.  Duk  She  fhould  this  Angehhmt  married? 
was  affianced  to  her  by  path,  and  the  nuptial  ap? 
pointed :  between  which  time  of  the  cpntracT, 
and  limit  of  the  folemnity,  her  brother  Frederick 
was  wrackt  at  Sea,  having  in  that  perifhed  vefV 
fell,  the  dowry  of  his  fifter :  but  marke  how 
heavily  this  befell  to  the  popre  Gentlewoman^ 
there  (he  loft  a  noble  and  renouned  brother^ 
in  his  love  toward  her,  ever  moft  kind  and  pa~ 
turall ;  with  him  the  portion  and  finew  of  he* 
fortune,  her  marriage  dowry :  with  both,  her 
combynate-hulband,  this  well  fecming  Angeh. 

"  If  ah'  Can  this  be  fo?  did  Angela  fo  leave 
ber? 

"  Diik.  Left  her  in  her  tearcs,  and  dried  not 
one  of  them  with  his  comfort:  fw  alio  wed  his, 

yo>ve$ 
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vowes  whole,  pretending  in  her,  difcoveries  of 
difhonor:  in  few,  beftow'd  her  on  her  owne 
lamentation,  which  (he  yet  weares  for  his  fake : 
and  he,  a  marble  to  her  *  cares,  is  waihed  with 
them,  but  relents  not.*  Goe  you  to  An- 
gelo,  an(wer  his  requiring  with  a  plaufible  obedi- 
ence, agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point : 

we  (hall  advhe  this  wronged  maid  to  ftced  up 
your  appointment,  goe  in  your  place  :  if  the  en- 
counter acknowledge  it  felfe  hereafter,  it  may 
compell  him  to  her  recompence ;  and  heere,  by 
this  is  your  brother  faved,  your  honor  untainted, 
the  poore  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt 
Deputy  fcaled."  Edit.  1632,  commonly  called 
the  fecond  folio. 

Nothing  can  beofaftylc  more  quaint  and 
uncouth,  than  the  letters  that  are  from  time  to 
time  introduced  in  different  plays  of  Shakefpcar. 
Take  as  a  fpecimen  the  letter  of  Pofthumus  to 
Imogen  in  the  tragedy  of  Cymbeline. 

**  Ivftice,  and  your  Fathers  wrath  (fhould  hec 
take  mee  in  his  Dominion)  could  not  be  (b 
cruell  to  me,  as  you,  (oh  the  dcereft  of  Crea- 
tures) would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes. 
Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria  at  Milford- 
Haven:  what  your  owne  Love,  will  out  of  this 
$dvi(e  you,  follow.     So  he/wifhes  you  all  bap^ 

*  Ton. 
C  c  4  pinefle, 
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pinefle,  that  remanies  k>yall  to  his  Vow,  and  yoor 

encreafing  in  Love. 

u  LeoTiatus  Pofihumuu* 

There  was  probably  never  a  grander  oceafion 
of  eloquence,'  than  when  Brutus  afcended  the 
roftrum  to  vindicate  the  aflaffi nation  of  Caefar. 
Nothing  but  the  contagion  of  the  vileft  tafte  in 
literature,  could  have  led  Shakefpear  to  put  into 
his  mouth  fuch  phrafes  as  the  following. 

"  Be  patient  till  the  laft.  Romans,  Coun- 
treymen,  and  Lovers,  hearc  mee  for  my.  cauie, 
and  be  filent,  that  you  may  heare.  Beleeve  me 
for  mine  Honor,  and  have  refpefi  to  mine  Ho- 
nor, that  you  may  beleeve.  Ccnfure  me  in 
your  Wifedome,  and  awake  your  Senfes,  that 

you  may  the  better  Iudge. — -There  is 

Tcares,  for  his  Love:  Ioy,  for  his  Fortune: 
Honor,  for  his  Valour :  and  death  for  his  Am- 
bition." 

I  know  not  how  far  the  great  foul  of  Brutus, 
if  he  had  condefcended  to  fuch  poor  prating 
as  this,  could  have  elevated  it  by  his  enunci- 
ation: dramatic  writers,  well  acquainted  with 
the  ftage,  often  err  in  this  way,  thinking  rather, 
how  feeble  or  foolifh  things  may  be  difguifed  by 
an  admirable  delivery,  than  what  they  are  in 
themfelves.  This  I  know,  that  the  genuine 
tendency  of  fuch  expreflions  was  to  procure 
7  Brutus 
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Brutus  to  be  driven  out  by  the  Roman  people 
with  hootings,  execration  and  (corn. 

We  will  only  add  to  thefe  examples,  the  words 
in  which  the  Duke  communicates  to  Othello 
his  commifiion  for  Cyprus.  One  would  think 
that  no  fundtion  could  require  greater  finiplicity 
oflanguage. 

"  The  Turke  with  a  moil  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus:  Othello^  the  Fortitude  of 
the  place  is  bed  knowne  to  you.  And  though 
we  have  there  a  Subftitute  of  mod  allowed  fuffi- 
ciency ;  yet  opinion,  a  more  Soveraigne  Miftris 
of  Effe<9s,  throwes  a  more  fafe  voyce  on  you 
you  mud  therefore  be  content  to  flubber  the 
*  grofle  of  your  new  Fortunes,  with  this  more 
ftubborne,  and  boyfterous  expedition.'* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh, 
a  writer  more  learned  than  Shakefpear,  more 
polifhed  by  the  varieties  of  human  intercourfe, 
and  that  with  perfons  of  the  higheft  eminence 
and  ftation,  than  Hooker.  He  has  accordingly 
obtained  the  eulogium  of  Hume,  an  author  emi- 
nently fiiperior  to  the  prejudices  of  Swift,  John- 
Cm  and  Lowth.  "  Raleigh,"  fays  the  hiftorian, 
"  is  the  bed  model  of  that  ancient  ftyle  which 
fbme  writers  would  affedt  to  revive  at  prefent?* 
He  undoubtedly  exhibits  a  much  eafier  flow  of 

•Gfeu. 

language, 
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language,  and  a  niore.jnft  mode  of  expreffion, 
than  any  of  the  authors  hitherto  adduced.  But 
the  reader  (hall  judge  for  himfelf. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  though  a  courtier  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  about  the  fame  age  as  fir  Philip 
Sidney,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firft, 
during  a  thirteen  years  imprifonment  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  under  fentence  for  an  imputed 
confpiracy  to  dethrone  that  monarch.  The  pubr 
lication  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  is  dated 
1 617,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was 
beheaded. 

It  is  thus  that  he  concludes  the  Preface  of  that 

work; 

"  J  know  .that  as  the  charitable  will  iudge 

charitably  :  fo  againft  thofe,  quigloriantur  in  ma* 

litia,  my  prefent  aduerfity  hath  difarmed  me.     J 

am  on  the  ground  already  ;  and  therefore  hauc 

not  fa,rre  to  fall :   and  for  riling  againe,  as  in  the 

Natural!  priuat ion  there  is  no  receflion  to  habit ; 

fo  it  is  feldome  feene  in  the  priuation  politique. 

I  doe  therefore  for-beare  to  fiile  my  Readers 

Gentle,  Courteous.,  and  Friendly,  thereby  to  beg 

their  good  opinions. — For  it  is  certaine,  let  vs 

claw  the  Reader  with,  neuer  fo  many  courteous 

phrafes ;  yet  fhall   wee  euerrmore  be  thought 

fooles,  that  write  foolifhly.     For  conclufion  ;  aJU 

the  hope  I  hauc  lies  in  this,  That  I  haue  already 

found 
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found  more  vngentle  and  vncourtcous  readers  of 
my  Loue  towards  them,  and  well-defcruing  of 
them,  than  euer  I  (hall  doe  againe.  For  had  it 
beene  otherwife,  I  mould  hardly  haue  had  this, 
leifure,  to  haue  made  my  felfe  a  foole  in  print." 

From  the  body  of  the  work  we  will  extract,  a 
part  of  fir  Walter's  reflections  on  the  deaths  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  in  writing  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  own  adverfity  was  firongly  prefent 
to  his  mind.     Book  V,  Chap.  VI,  §.  2. 

"  Hence  it  comes,   to  wit,  from  the  enuie 
of  our  equals,   and  jealoufie  of  our  Mailers, 
be  they  Kings  or  Commpnweales,   That  there 
is  no  Profeflion  more  vnprofperous  than  that 
of  Men  of  Warre,  and  great  Captaines,  being 
no  Kings.     For  befides  the  enuie  and  jcaloufie 
of  men ;  the  fppylcs,  rapes,  famine,  Slaughter 
of  the  innocent,  yaftation,  and  burnings,  with 
a  world   of  miferies  layed   o,n    the   labouring 
man,  are  fo  hatefull  to  God,  as  with  good  rea- 
son did  Monluc  the  Marftiall  of  France  con- 
fefle,  That  were  not  the  mercies  of  God  infinite^ 
and  without  reftrifiion,  it  were  in  vaine  for  thofe 
ofhisprofejfion  to  hope  for  any  portion  of  them: 
feeing  the  cruelties,  by  them  permitted  and  commit  edx 
were  alfo  infinite.  Howfoeuer,  this  is  true,  That 
the  victories,  which  are  obtayned  by  many  of  the 
greateft  Commanders,  are  commonly  cither  af- 
cribed  to  thofe  that  feme  vnder  them,  to  For- 
l  tuue, 
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tune,  or  to  the  cowardife  of  the  Nation  agaiaft 
whom  they  ferue.  For  the  moft  of  others,  whofe 
vertues  haue  rayfed  them  abpue  the  leuell  of  their 
jnferiours,   and  haue  furmounted  their  enuie ; 
yet  haue  they  been  rewarded  in  the  end,  either 
with  difgrace,  banifhment,  or  deaths     Among 
the  Romans  we  finde  many  examples  hereof,  as 
CoriolanuS)  M.  Liuius,  L.  jEmyliits,  and  this  our 
Scipio,  whom  we  haue  lately  buried.     Among 
the  Grcekcs  we  rcade  of  not  many,  that  efcaped 
thefe  rewards.     Yea,  long  before  thefe  times,  it- 
was  a  Legac'e  that  Dauid  bequeathed  ynto  hi$ 
victorious  Captaine  Joab.     With  this  fare  Alex- 
ander feafted  Parmenio,  Philotas,  an<J  others; 
and  prepared  it  for  Anfij>ater   and  Cajfanderm 
Hereto  Palentiniati  theEmperour  inuited  AStius? 
who,  after  many  other  victories,  ouerthrew  At- 
tila  of  the  Hunnes,  in  the  greateft  battaile,  for 
the  well  fighting  and  resolution  of  both  Armies, 
that  cucr  was  firucken  in  the  world  ;  for  there 
fell  of  thole  that  fought  befide  runne-awaics,an 
hundred  and  fourefcore  thousand.— The  feme 
vnworthy  deftinic,  or  a  farre  worfe,  had  Belli* 
farms  ;  whofe  vndertakings  and  victories  were 
ib  difficult  and  glorious,  as  after-ages  iufpcclcd 
tliem  for  fabulous.  For  he  bad  his  eyes  torrieout 
of  his  head  by  Iuftinian:  and  be  died  a  Winde 
beggcr.     Narfes  alfo,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
CbriJIian  Religion,  was  diigrae'd  by  Iuftme.  That 

Rule 
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Rule  of  Cato  againft  Scipio9  hath  been  well  ob- 
ferued  in  euery  age  fince  then  ;  to  wit,  That  the 
Common-weale  cannot  be  accounted  free,  which 
ftandeth  in  awe  of  any  one  man.     And  hence 
hath  the  Turkes  drawn  another  Principle,  and 
in  deed  a  Turkijb  one,  That  euery  warlike  Prince 
ihould  rather  deftroy  his  greateft  men  of  Warre, 
than  fuffer  his  owne  glory  to  be  obfeured  by 
them*     For  this  caufe  did  Baiaret  the  fecond 
diipatch  Bajfa  Acomat :    SeUm    ftrangle   Bqffa 
Muftapba ;  and  mod  of  thofe  Princes  bring  to 
ruine  the  mod  of  their  Plfiers.    Of  the  Spani/b 
Nation,  the  great  Gonfaluo,  who  draue  the  French 
out  of  Naples  :  and  Fer  Jinan do  Corfefe,  who  con- 
quered  Mexico     were  crowned  with  nettles,  not 
with  Lawrell.  The  Earles  of  Egmond  and  Horn, 
had  no  heads  left  them  to  wcare  garlands  on. 
And  that  the  great  Captaines  of  all  Nations  haue 
been  payd  with  this  copper  Coine ;  there  are 
examples  more  than  too  many." 

Knolles,  author  of  the  General  Hiftory  of  the 
Turks,  whofe  work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  of 
James's  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  England,  mufr. 
have  a  place  hi  our  catalogue,  in  conlideration  of 
the  pompous  encomium  pronounced  upon  him 
by  Dr.  Jobnfon.  Johnfon,  in  the  hundred  and 
twenty  fecond  number  of  his  Rambler,  attempts 
to  vindicate  the  literary  honours  of  his  country, 

as 
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as  having  poflefled  c<  hiftorians,  whom  we  may 
venture  to  place  in  comparifon  with  any  that  the 
neighbouring  nations  can  produce."  For  this 
purpofc  he  mentions  Raleigh  and  Clarendon  : 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

t€  But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion, 
juftly  conteft  the  fuperiority  of  Knoll es,  who  ia 
his  hi  (lory  of  the  Turhy  has  difplayed  all  the  ex- 
cellencies that  narration  can  admit.  His  flile; 
though  fomewhat  obfcured  by  time,  and  fome- 
times  vitiated  by  falfe  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  ele- 
vated, and  clear.— There  is  nothing  turgid  in 
•his  dignity,  nor  fuperfluous  in  his  copioufnefs. — 

"  Nothing  could  have  funk  this  author  in  ob- 
fcurity,  but  the  remotenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
people,  whofe  ftory  he  relates.  It  feldorn  hap- 
pens, that  all  circumftances  concur  to  happinefs 
or  fame.  The  nation,  which  produced  this  great 
hiftorian,  has  the  grief  of  feeing  his  genius  em* 
ployed  upon  a  foreign  and  unintercfling  fubjefl ; 
and  that  writer,  who  might  have  fecured  perpe- 
tuity to  his  name,  by  a  hiftory  of  his  own  coun- 
try, has  expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  oblivion, 
by  recounting  entcrprizes  and  revolutions,  of 
which  none  defire  to  be  informed." 

Dr.  Johnfon  had  fome  propenfity  to  paradoxes, 
particularly  in  matters  of  tafte  ;  and  be  may  bc- 
fufpected,  more  than  once  in  his  literary  carreer* 

of 
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of  having  conceived  the  experiment,  how  far  it 
was  poflible,  by  a  grave  and  folcmn  air,  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  world  the  mod  contemptible  mif- 
takes  +.  He  had  alio  a  paftion  for  all  that  was 
genuine  in  EnglHb,  before  rebellion,  independ* 
ence  and  whiggifiii  had  poifoned  the  national 
character ;  fb  that,  in  fiich  an  infiance  as  that 
before  us,  he  was  very  poflibly  himfelf  the  dupe 
of  his  own  legerdemain. 

KnolJes's  ftyle  is  fo  full  of  the  grofieft  fole- 
cifms  and  barbarifm,  and  he  is  in  this  refpect  (6 
much  below  any  of  the  authors  hitherto  quoted, 
that  I  (hall  not  condclccnd  to  explore  his  per- 
formance, but  take  the  firft  example  that  offers  ; 
merely  that  fuperficial  readers  may  be  put  upon 
their  guard,  when  they  meet  with  the  praifes  of 
an  author,  or  a  performance,  that  perhaps  never 
was  praifed  before,  not  to  take  every  fuch  eulo- 
gium  in  genuine  payment. 

"  This  citie  Mahomet  thought  to  haue  taken 
vnprouided ;  and  fo  vpon  the  fuddaine  to  haue 
carried  it ;  but  was  therein  much  decerned,  find- 
ing it  ftrongly  fortified  and  manned  both  by  the 
Venetians  and  Scanderbeg.  Where  when  he 
bad  fpent  there  fome  time,  and  to  his  great  lofle 

*  The  cafe  of  his  parliamentary  debates  in  the  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine,  and  that  of  his  fictitious  campaign  between 
the  Ruiuans  and  Turks,  are  well  known. 

in 
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in  vaine  attempted  tbc  cittie,  hee  rift  vpon  the 
fiiddairie :  and  retiring  into  Epirvs,  came  and 
fat  dowrie  againe  before  Croia,  of  purpoft  by 
his  faddaine  comming  to  haue  terrified  tne  cit- 
tizens :  and  Vainely  perfuaded,  thaf  he  had  left 
Seanderbeg  in  Dirrachivm,  for  that  .in  the 
aflailing  thereof  he  had  difoouered  many  of  Scan- 
derbeg  his  men,  and  thereby  fuppoftd  bun  to 
haue  been  there  alfo ;  the  greateft  catife  why  he 
fo  fuddenly  rife  and  came  to  Croia.  At  his' 
firft  comming  he  offered  great  rewards  and 
large  priuiledges  vnto  the  cittizens,  if  they 
would  forthwith  yeeld  Vp  their  cittie;  other- 
wife  he  threatened  vnto  them  all  the  calamities' 
6f  warre,  vowing  neuer  t&  depart  thence  before 
he  had  it :  whereunto  he  receiued  no  other  an- 
fwere  out  of  the  cittie  than  was  font  him  by  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,  or  brought  him  by  many 
inoft  braue  fallies.  Scanderbeg  in  the  meane 
while  continually  molefting  his  campe,  and  eiiery 
tiight  falling  into  one  quarter  or  another  there- 
of.*   p.  462; 

It  is  fufficiently  evident  fromthefe  exirac1$  of 
the  moft  confiderable  writers  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  our  language  at  that  time 
comparatively  lay  in  a  fort  of  chaos^  and  that  no7 
juft  notions  were  yet  formed  of  fimplicity  in*  die-" 
tion,  or  precifion  of  utterance;  much  lefsof  the' 

arrange- 
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arrangement  of  claufes  and  conftru£tion  of  a 
period.  The  bed  authors  wander  at  random, 
with  no  better  compafs  to  fleer  by,  than  each 
man's  private  and  particular  hypothecs  ^rid  con- 
ception. Nay  they  are  worfe  than  this ;  for 
nothing  is  more  evident,  than  each  man's  un- 
certainty and  inconfiftency  with  himfelf.  John- 
fbn  complains  of  modern  writers,  as  "  deviating 
towards  a  Gallick  (Iruflure  and  phrafeology."  But 
fyflem,  which  is  a  thing  of  modern  date,  is  a 
better  defence  againft  corruption,  than  can  be 
afforded  by  conjecture  and  darknefs.  And  he 
Thuft  have  obferved  the  old  writers  very  inatten- 
tively, who  does  not  know  how  extremely  licen- 
tious they  are  in  departing  from  the  natural  and 
philofbpbica!  order  of  their  words. 

Far  be  it  from  any  friend  of  found  knowledge, 
and  efpecially  of  philological  fcience,  to  difcou- 
rage "the  ftudy  of  the  old  writers.  But,  while 
thus  employed,  let  us  well  underftand  ourfel ves. 
Let  us  commend  them  for  the  treafures  they 
really  contain,  and  not  for  thofe  of  which  tbey 
are  deftitute.  Let  us  *efpe<3  them  for  their  ta- 
lents ;  let  us  read  them  for  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  our  language,  not  as  *  flandard  of  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

Dd  SECT. 
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SECT.  in. 

Milton  and  Clarendon. 

THE   age  which,  next  after  that  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  has  obtained  the  fuffrage  of  the  cri- 
tics, is  that  of  Charles  the  fecond.     This  was  a 
period  adorned  with  the  writings  of  Milton,  Dry-' 
den,  Butler  and  Otway ;   and  perhaps  dcierves 
above  all  others  to  be  ftyled  the  golden  age  of 
Engliih  poetry.     Fanciful  obfervers  found  a, cer- 
tain refemblance  between  it  and  the  age  of  Au-s 
guftus,  the  literary  glory  of  which  hasfornetimes 
been  reprcfented  as  owing  to. this  circumftance, 
that  its  wits  were  bred  up  in  their  youth  in  the 
Jap  of  republican  freedom,  and  afterwards  in 
their  riper  age  received  that  polifh  which  is  to  oe 
derived  from  the  fplendour  and  refinement  of  a 
court.     Juft  fo,  the  fcene  amidft  which  the  wit* 
of  King  Charles's  days  pafled  their  bpyiih  years,, 
was  that  6f  civil  war,  of  regicide,  orofunreftrain- 
cd  republican  Speculation ;  which  was  Succeeded 
by  the  manners  of  a  gay  and  licentious  court, 
grafting  the  (hoots  of  French  refinement,  upon 
the  more  vigorous  and  luxuriant  plant  of  Englifh 

growth. 
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growth.  It  is  indeed  ealy  to  trace  in  the  adven- 
titious fallies  of  the  authors  of  this  period*  the 
remnant  and  tincture  of  republican  audaciouf* 
nefs.  The  principle  however  here  intended  to 
be  eftablifhed  is,  that,  if  our  poetry  never  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage,  our  profe  at  leaft 
was  as  yet  unformed  and  rude. 

We  will  begin  with  Milton,  the  oldeft  of  thofe 
writers,  by  whom  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond 
has  been  made  illuftrious.  Milton  was  more 
than  fifty  years  old  at  the  period  of  the  Reftora- 
tiori,  and,  though  moft  of  his  poetry  was  written 
fubfequently  to  that  event,  his  profe  is  almoft 
entirely  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  flyle  of  Milton,  unlike  that  of  moft  of 
our  older  writers,  has  by  a  few  modern  critics 
been  treated  with  particular  harftinefs*     Among 
the  fbremoil  of  thefe  is  Dr.  Johnfon. 

"  Through  all  his  greater  works,"  (ays  this  au- 
thor, €<  there  prevails  an  uniform  peculiarity  of 
DiS'ton^  .a  mode  and  caft  of  expreffion  which 
bears  little  refemblance  to  that  of  any  former 
writer*  and  which  is  fo  far  removed  from  com- 
mon ufe,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he  firft 
opens  his  book,  finds  himfelf  furprifed  by  a  new 
language. 

••This  novelty  has  been,  by  thofe  who  cart 
•     Dda  nod 
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find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  bis 
laborious  endeavours  after  words  fuitablc  to  th* 
■grandeur  of  his  ideas.  Our  language  f  fays  Ad- 
difbn,  funk  under  fr'tni.  But  the  truth  is,  that, 
both  in  profe  and  vcrfe,  he  had  formed  his  ftylc 
by  a  perverfe  and  pedantick  principle.  He  was 
defirous  to  ufc  Englifti  words  with  a  foreign 
idiom.  This  in  all  his  profe  is  discovered  and 
condemned  ;  for  there  judgment  operates  freely, 
neither  foftened  by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the 
dignity  of  his  thoughts ;  but  fuch  is  the  power 
of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  re- 
fiftance,  the  reader  feels  himfelf  in  captivity  1o 
a  higher  and  a  nobler  mind,  and  criticifm  finks 
in  admiration. 

"Milton's  ftyle  was  not  modified  by  his  fubje&: 
what,  is  (liown  with  greater  extent  in  Paradif* 
Loft,  may  be  found  in  Comus.  Oncfourccofhis 
peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Tufcan 
poets  -:  the  difpofition  of  his  words  is,  I  think* 
frequently  Italian  ;  perhaps  fometimes combined 
with  other  tongues.  Of  him,  at  laft,  may  be  (aid 
what  Jonfon  fays  of  Spcnfer,  that  be  wrote  no  Ian* 
guage,  but  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  Bdbylomjb 
Dialefi,  in  itfclf  haffh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exalted  genius,  and  extenfive  learning,  the 
vehicle  of  fo  much  inltruftion  and  fo  much 

pleafure, 
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pleafure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace 
in  its  deformity  V* 

After  reading  the  extracts  that  have  been 
given  from  writers  under  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
will  be  fufpecled  that  this  cenfure  of  Milton's 
ftylc  is  too  ftrong  and  disproportionate.  If  Ad- 
difon  were  Co  me  what  milled  by  his  veneration 
for  Milton,  Johnfon  has  erred  in  the  other  ex- 
treme. The  former  will  probably  be  found  at 
lead  as  near  to  the  truth  as  the  latter. 

The  faft  fcems  to  be,  that  Milton  was  difla- 
tisfied  with  the  (hapelefs  chaos  in  which  our  Ian* 
guage  appeared  in  former  writers,  and  fet  him- 
fclf,  with  that  ardour  which  always  diftinguiflied 
him,  to  reform  it.     His  fuccefs  indeed  is  not  en- 
titled  to  unlimited  encomium.     The  gigantic 
ftruclure  of  his  genius  perhaps  fomewhat  milled 
bim.     He  endeavoured  to  form  a  language  of 
too  lofty  and  uniform  a  port.     The  exuberance 
of  his  mind  led  him  to  pour  out  his  thoughts 
with  an  impetuofity,  that  often  fwept  away  with 
it  the  laws  of  fimplicity  and  even  the  rules  of 
grammatical  propriety.     His  attempt  however  to 
give  fyftera  to  the  lawlefs  dialect  of  our  ances- 
tors, was  the  mark  of  a  generous  fpirit,  and  en- 
titles him  to  our  applaufe. 

If  we  compare  the  ftylc  of  Milton  to  that  of 

•  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
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Jater  writers,  and  particularly  to  that  of  our  own 
days,  undoubtedly  nothing  but  a  very  corrupt 
tafte  can  commend  it.  But  the  cafe  is  altered, 
if  we  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cefibrs.  J±n  impartial  critic  would  perhaps  find 
no  language  in  any  writer  that  went  before  Mil- 
tpn,  of  fo  much  merit  as  that  of  Milton  himfelf. 

As  a  fpecimcn  of  Milton's  flyle,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  feleft  that  paflage  from  his  Rea- 
fon  of  Church-Government  urged  againft  Pre-* 
laty,  publifhed  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  Paradife  Loft,  in  which  he  fpeaks,  in  little 
lefs  than  3  prophetic  fpirit,  of  what  he  purpofed 
to  execute,  to  give  fubftance  to  bis  own  talent, 
and  for  the  ornament  of  his  country. 

*  Although  a  Poet,"  fays  he,  "  (baring  in  the 
high  Region  of  his  Fancies,  with  his  Garland 
and  tinging  Robes  about  him,  might,  without 
Apology,  fpeak  more  of  himfelf  then  I  mean  to 
dor  yet  for  me  fitting  here  below  in  the  cool 
Element  of  Profc,  a  mortal  thing  among  many 
Readers  of  no  JJmpyreal  Conceit,  to  venture  and 
divulge  unufual  things  of  my  felf,  I  (hall  petition 
to  the  gentler  fort,  it  may  not  be  envy  to  me.  I 
inuft  fay  therefore,  that  after  I  had  from  my  firft 
years,  by  the  ceafelefs  diligence  and  care  of  my 
Father,  whom  God  recompence,  been  exercis'd 
to  the  Tongues,  and  fome  Sciences,  as  my  Age 

would 
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would  fuffer,  by  fundry  Mailers  and  Teachers 
both  at  home  and  at  the  Schools,  it  was  found, 
that  whether  ought  was  imposed  me  by  them 
that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betak'n  to  of  my 
own  cboife  in  Englifh,  or  other  Tongue,  profing 
or  veding,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  ftile  by 
certain  vital  Signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.   But 
much  (atelier  in  the  privat  Academies  of  Italy, 
whither  I  was  favoured  to  refbrt,  perceiving  that 
fome  Trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed 
at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for  the  marine* 
is,  that  every  one  muft  give  fome  proof  of  his  wit 
and  reading  there)  met  with  acceptance  above 
what  was  lookt  for,  and  other  things  which  I  had 
ihifted  in  fcarfity  of  Books  and  other  Conveni- 
ences to  patch  up  amongft  them,  were  received 
With  written  Encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is 
not  forward  to  beflow  on  men  of  this  fide  the 
dips*  I  began  thus  far  to  aflent  both  to  them  and 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home ;  and  not  lefs 
to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  fludy,  (which 
I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  Life)  joyn'd  with 
the  ftrong  propanfity  of  Nature,  I  might  perhaps 
leave  fomething  fo  written  to  after-times,  as  they 
fhould  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

u  The  thing  which  I  had  to  %,ahd  thofe  In- 
tentions which  have  liv'd  within  me  ever  fince  I 

D  d  4  could 
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could  conceive  my  felf  any  thing  worth  to  my. 
Obtifltry,  I  return  to  crave  cxcufe  that  urgent 
Reafon  hath  pluckt  from  mc,  by  an  abortive  and 
fbredated  diicovery.  And  the  accomplifhment 
of  tjiem  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  mans  to 
promife ;;  but  -that  none  hath  by  more  ftudious 
ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
Spirit  that  none.fhall,  that  I  dare  almoft  aver  of 
my  fclf,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leafure  will  extend; 
and  that  the  Land  had  once  infranchis'd  her  felf 
from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  Prelaty,  under 
whofc  inquifitorius  and  tyrannical  duncery,  no 
free  and  fplendid  Wit  can  flourifh.  Neither  do 
I  think  it  fhame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing 
Reader,  that  for  fome  few  years  yet  I  may  go  oa 
truft  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am 
now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  rais'd 
from  the  heat  of  Youth,  or  the  vapours  of  Wine; 
like  that  which  flows  at  wait  from  the  Pen  of 
fome  vulgar  Amorifr,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a. 
riming  Parafite  ;  nor  to  be  obtain'd  by  the  invor 
cation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren  Daugh- 
ters, but  by  devout  Prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit, 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  kqow* 
ledg,  and  fends  out  his  Seraphim,  with  the  ha!~ 
low'd  Fire  of  his  Altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
Lips  of  whom  he  plcafes  :  to  this  muft  be  added 
induflrious  and  fqledl  Reading,  fteddy  Obferva* 

tion, 
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tion,  infight  into  all  feemly  and  generous  Arts 
and  Affairs  ;  tiii  which  in  fome  meafure  be  90m- 
paft,  at  mine  one  peril  and  coft,  I  refufe  not  to 
fuftain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are  not 
loth  to  hazard  fo  much  credulity  upon  the  bed 
Pledges  that  I  can  give  them.  Although  it  no- 
thing content  me  to  have  difclos'd  thus  much 
before  hand,  but  that  I  truft  hereby  to  make  it 
manifeft  with  what  fmall  willingnefs  I  endure  to 
interrupt  the  purfuit  of  no  lels  hopes  then  thefe, 
and  leave  a  calm  and  pleaOng  Solitarines,  fed 
with  chcrful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  imbark 
in  a  troubfd  Sea  of  noifes  and  hoars  Difputes." 

The  Areopagitica  of  Milton,  or  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicenced  Printing,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  occafional  ftiffnefs  and  perplexity  of 
its  ftyle,  is  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  profe  com- 
pofitions  in  this  or  any  olLer  language.  To  give 
the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauties,  it 
would  be  neccflary  to  infert  one  third  of  the  per- 
formance. Let  us  content  ourfelves  with  the 
following  admirable  defcription  of  the  perfon 
over  whom  the  licenfer  will  occafionally  be 
palled  to  exercifehis  jurifdidlion. 

u  If  therfore  ye  be  loth  to  difliearten  utterly 
and  difcontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  of  falfc 
pretenders  to  learning,  but  the  free  and.  ingc- 
pious  fort  of  fuch  as  evidently  were  bora  to  ftudy 

and 
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and  love  Learning  for  it  felf,  not  for  lucre,  or  any 
other  end,  but  the  fcrvice  of  God  and  of  Truth, 
and  perhaps  that  lading  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
praife  which  God  and  good  men  have  confented 
fhall  be  the  reward  of  thofe  whofe  pubiifht  La- 
bours advance  the  good  of  mankind,  then  know, 
that  lb  far  to  diftruft  the  judgment  and  the  ho- 
nefty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common  repute  in 
Learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor 
and  examiner, left  he  fhould  drop  a  fcifm,  or  fom- 
thing  of  corruption,  is  the  greatcft  difpleafure 
and  indignity  to  a  free  and  knowing  .  fpirit  that 
can  be  put  upon  him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be 
a  Man  over  it  is  to  be  a  Boy  at  School,  if  we  have 
only  fcapt  the  Ferular,  to  come  under  the  fefcu 
of  an  Imprimatur  ?  if  ferious  and  elaborat  Writ- 
nings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  then  the  theam  of 
a  Grammar-lad  under  his  Pedagogue,  muft  not 
be  utter'd  without  the  curfory  eyes  of  a  temporiz- 
ing and  extemporizing  liccnfer  ?    He  who  is 
not  truftcd  with  his  own  aclions,  his  drift  not 
being  known  to  be  evil,  and  ftanding  to  the  ha- 
zard of  Law  and  Penalty,  has  no  great  argument 
to  think  himfelf  reputed  in  the  Commonwealth 
wherin  he  was  born,  for  other  then  a  fool  or  a 
forciner.     When  a  man  writes  to  the   world, 
be  fummons  up  all  his  reafon  and  deliberation 
6  to 
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to  affift  him;  he  fearches,  meditats,  is  induf- 
trious,  and  likely  confults  and  confers  with  his 
judicious  friends ;  after  all  which  don  be  takes 
faimfelf  to  be  inform'd  in  what  he  writes,  as  well 
as  any  that  writ  before  him  ;  if  in  this  the  mod 
confummat  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripenefs,  no 
years,  no  induftry,  no  former  proof  of  his  abilities 
can  bring  him  to  that  ftate  of  maturity,  as  not 
to  be  ftill  miftrufted  and  fufpecled,  unlefs  he 
carry  all  his  confiderat  diligence,  all  his  mid- 
night watchings,  and  expence  of  Palladium 
oyl,  to  the  hafly  view  of  an  unleafur'd  licenfcr, 
perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  in- 
feriour  in  judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never 
knew  the  labour  of  Book-writing,  and  if  he  be 
not  repulft,  or  flighted,  muft  appear  in  print 
like  a  Puny  with  his  Guardian,  and  his  Ccnfors 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bayl  and 
furety,  that  he  is  no  Idiot,  or  Seducer,  it  can- 
not but  be  a  di  (honour  and  derogation  to  the 
Author,  to  the  Book,  to  the  privilege  and  dig* 
pity  of  Learning." 

From  thefe  fpecimens  every  impartial  reader 
will  pronounce,  that  Milton  wrote  a  ftyle  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  mod  celebrated  authors  that 
went  before  him. 

It  is  however  fingular,  and  deferves  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  a  proof  of  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage 
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guage,  that,  with  all  his  profound  and  indefa- 
tigable fcholarfhip,  and  his  evident  fblicitude 
upon  the  queftion  of  ftyle,  Milton  is  often  glar- 
ingly ungrammatical,  and  his  periods  broken  off 
abrupt  and  unflnifhed.  Inflances  of  this  laft 
frequently  occur  in  his  Paradife  Loft.  One  that 
ought  to  be  fingled  out,  is  in  perhaps  the  fined 
paflage  of  the  whole  poem  ;  Satan's  fpeech  to 
his  companion  in  the  opening  of  thp  work,  be- 
fore he  has  yet  raifed  himfelf  from  offthe  burn- 
ing lake.  The  fpeech  begins  with  a  hypothe- 
tical claufe,  "  If  thou  becft  he  \'  but  the  hypo^ 
thefts  is  finally  left  without  a  confeqnence.  The 
fentence  is  fufpended  through  the  whole  fpeech, 
interfperfed  with  parenthefis  upon  parenthefis, 
and  left  imperfect  at  laft.  So  poflible  is  it  to 
convey  the  noblcft  fentiments,  and  the'fineft 
flights  of  poetry,  amidft  the  moft  flagrant  viola- 
tibn  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 

No  author  has  ever  received  louder  or  more 
frequent  applaufcs  than  lord  Clarendon,  author 
of  that  moft  valuable  rcpofitory  of  incidents,  and 
events,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  In  England  under  king  Charles  the  firft. 
He  was  long  held  up  as  the  perfect  model  of  an 
hiftorian.  "  I  have  met/'  fays  Dr.  Feltoni  in 
liTs  Diflertation  on  the  Claflics,  a  worlc  formerly 
of  high  reputation,  <c  with  none  that  may  com- 
pare 
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pare  with  him  in  the  Weight  and  Solemnity 
of:  his  Style,  in  the  Strength  and  Clearnefe 
of  Die!  ion,  in  the  Beauty  and  Majefty  of  Ex- 
preffion,  and  that  noble  Negligence  of  Phrafe, 
which  maketh  his  Words  .wait  every  where 
upon  his  Subject,  with  a  Readinefs  and  Pro* 
priety,  that  Art  and  Study  are  almoft  Strangers 
to/' 

-A  (hort  fpecimen  may  convince  any  fober 
and  intelligent  reader,  that  Clarendon  is  every 
thing  that  is  oppofite  to  Dr.  Fcl ton's  eulogt- 
um,  unlefs  indeed  we  fliOuld  except  his  "  noble 
Negligence  of  Phrafe."  Take  for  example  the 
character  he  has  annexed  to  the  death  of  lord 
Strafford. 

.  "  Thus  Fell  the  greateft  Subject  in  power, 
and  little  inferior  to  any  in  Fortune,  that  was  at 
that  time  in  any  of  the  three  Kingdoms ;  Who 
could  well  remember  the  time,  when  he  laj 
thofe  People,  who  then  purfued  him  ..to  hia 
Grave.  He  was  a  man  of  great  Parts,  and.  ex- 
traordinary Endowments  of  Nature;  not,  un- 
frdorn'd  with  ibme  addition  of  Art  and  Learning, 
though  that  again  was  more  improved  andjlluf-* 
trated  by  the  other ;  for  he  had  a  readincis;  of 
Conception,  andfharpnefs  of  Exprcffion,  which 
made.  hi£»  Learning  thought  more  than  in  truth 
it  was.    His  firft  inclinations  and  addrefles  to 

the 
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the  Court,  were  only  to  eftablHh  his  Greatnefi 
in  the  Country ;  where  he  apprehended  fome 
afls  of  Power  from  the  Lord  Savile>  who  had 
beet*  his  Rival  always  there,  and  of  late  had 
flrengthen'd  himfelf  by  being  made  a  Privy-* 
Counfellor,  and  Officer  at  Court:  but  his  firft 
attempts  were  fo  profperous,  that  he  contented 
not  himfelf  with  being  fecure  from  that  Lord's 
Power  in  the  Country,  but  rcfled  not,  till  he  had 
bereavM  his  adverfary  of  all  power  and  place  in 
Court ;  and  fo  fent  him  down,  a  mod  Abject, 
Difcon folate  old  mail,  to  his  Country,  where  he 
was  to  have  the  Superintendcncy  over  him  too, 
by  getting  himfelf  at  that  time  made  Lord  Pre*- 
fident  of  the  North.    Thefe  Succeffes,  applied 
to  a  nature  too  Elate  and  Haughty  of  it  (elf,  and 
a  quicker  progrefs  into  the  greateft  Employ* 
ments  and  Truit,  made  him  more  tranfported 
with  Difdain  of  other  men,  and  more  Contemn* 
ing  the  Forms  of  bufinefs,  than  haply  he  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  met  with  fbme  Interrup* 
tions  in  the  beginning,   and  had  pafs'd  in  a 
more  leifurely  gradation  to  the  Office  of  a 
States-man* 

#c  He  was,  no  doubt*  of  great  obfervation,  and 
a  piercing  judgment,  both  in  Things  and  Pcr- 
fons;  but  his  too  gocdfkill  in  Perfons,  made 
him  judge  the  worfc  of  Things:  for  it  was  his 

Misfortune, 
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Misfortune,  to  be  in  a  time  wherein  very  fev* 
wife  men  were  equally  employ'd  with  him ;  and 
fcarcc  any  (but  the  Lord  Coventry,  whofe  Truft 
was  more  confined)  whofe  Faculties  and  Abili- 
ties were  equal  to  his :  So  that  upon  the  matter 
he  rely'd  wholly  upon  himfelf ;  and  difcerning 
many  Defeats  in  mod  men,  he  too  much  ne- 
gledted  what  they  faid  or  did.     Of  all  his  Paf- 
(ions,  bis  Pride  was  moil  predominant :  which  a 
moderate  exercife  of  ill  Fortune  might  have  cor- 
rected and/reform'd;   and  which  was  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven  ftrangcly  Punifh'd,  by  bringing 
hisDedru&ion  upon  him  by  Twq  things  that  he 
mod  defpifed,  the  People  and  Sr.  Harry  Vane. 
In  a  word,  the  Epitaph  which  Plutarch  record* 
that  Sylla  wrote  for  himfelf  may  not  be  unfitly 
applied  to  him,  "  That  no  man  did  ever  exceed 
*'  hiin*  either  in  doing  good  to  his  Friends,  or  in 
u  doing  Mifchief  to  his  Enemies ;  for  his  a<SU 
u  of  both  kinds  were  mod  notorious." 

Nothing  can  be  more  diigufiful  to  a  discern- 
ing obferver  of  flyles,  than  the  prolixity  and  per- 
plexity of  Clarendon's  compofition.  Yet  he  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  written  well  for  his 
time.  The  abfurdity  is  in  thofe  perfons  who  would 
hold  up  fuch  writing  as  a  model  to  after  times ; 
as  if  one  (hould  (how  a  fchool-boy 's  theme,  and 
maintain  that  a  man  of  the  mod  approved  ta- 
lents, 
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lents,  and  the  ripeft  years,  could  not  furpaft 
it.  The  Englifh  language,  as  well  as  the 
Englifh  annals,  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Clarendon. 


SECT. 
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sect.iv. 


jfge  of  Charles  the  Second. 

WE  now  come,  ftrictly  fpcaking,  to  the  age 
of  king  Charles  the  fecond.  Milton  and  Cla- 
rendon, though  for  their  celebrity  and  merits 
tbey  could  not  be  omitted,  feem  rather  to  belong 
to  an  intermediate  period. 

Whoever  will  impartially  compare  the  profe 
•writers  of  king  Charles's  reign  with  any  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  will  be  ftruck  with  the  clear  and 
rapid  improvement.  For  this  they  were  certainly 
indebted  to  the  exile  of  the  royal  family.  Many 
of  them  redded  during  this  period  on  the  conti- 
nent :  they  found  the  French  much  fuperior  to 
us  in  facility  and  grace  of  compofition  ;  and,  had 
it  been  otherwife,  comparifon,  the  long  and  clofc 
companion  to  which  they  were  incited,  of  one 
language  with  another,  will  always  be  found 
among  the  moil  fruitful  fources  of  improve* 
ment. 

.It  is  now  firft  that  we  are  prefented  with  the 
facility  and  graces  of  compofition.    The  cele- 

E  e  bratcd 
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brated  authors  of  this  period  write  like  men  who 
lived  in  the  world.  Their  ftyle  has  much  of  the 
charm  that  characlerifes  polifhed  converfation. 
They  lay  afide  the  ftiff  and  pedantic  airs  of  their 
anccftors,  and  condc  fcend  to  exprefs  themfelves 
with  pcrfpicuity  and  a  ccnfiderable  portion  of 
fimplicity.  This  is  a  clear  advance  that  they 
effected. 

It  is  however  a  ftage  of  improvement,  and  by 
no  means  the  perfection  of  ftyle.  The  force  of 
which  the  Englifh  language  was  capable,  was 
wholly  unknown  ;  and,  if  it  were  at  that  time  in 
any  in  (lance  exhibited,  the  caufe  that  produced 
it  was  occasional  ftrcngth  of  feeling,  or  vigour 
of  genius,  in  the  writer ;  it  was  not  the  refult  of 
analyfis,  fcience  and  fyftem.  The  writers  of 
king  Charles's  reign  are  perfpicuous,  but  their 
flyle  is  feeble  and  relaxed.  They  caught  the 
exterior  end  furface  of  the  French  character 4 
and  affected  to  compofe,  as  the  phrafe  was, 
"like  gentlemen,  who  wrote  at  their  eafe.'* 
The  confequence  was  artificial  graces,  elaborate 
negligence,  feeblencfs  in  the  choice  of  words, 
and  idlenefs  and  inattention  in  their  arrange- 
ment. They  truftcd  all  to  the  native  powers  of 
genius ;  and  had  but  a  very  flight  conception, 
that  a  finifhed  ftyle  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  at- 
fiduous  and  unwearied  cultivation. 

The 
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The  writers  mod  celebrated  for  the  graces  of 
compofition  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fe- 
Cond,  were  fir  William  Temple  and  archbifhop 
Til  lot  (on  ;  nor  have  any  authors  in  the  annals 
of  literature  experienced  a  more  copious  com- 
mendation. Novelty  is  one  of  the  powers  that 
has  greateft  influence  over  the  imagination;  and 
Englifhmen  then  faw,  with  aftoniftiment  and  de- 
light, a  degree  of  beauty  and  appropriate  art 
communicated  to  the  ftrudture  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  undoubtedly  an  agree- 
able writer.  His  thoughts  frequently  carry  the 
(lamp  of  reflection  and  good  fenfe ,  and  their 
impreflion  is  by  no  means  counteracted,  in  the 
degree  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  preceding  pe- 
riods of  our  literature,  by  the  alloy  of  a  perplexed 

or  unnatural  phrafeology  -J-. 

Take 

+  It  11  with  infinite  diffidence,  not  to  fay  reluctance,  that  I 
am  prevailed  upon  to  annex  marks  of  afterifks  to,  a  few  of  the 
phrafes  I  conceive  to  be  mod  glaringly  oflenuve  in  the  writers 
from  this  period.  It  is  to  a  certain  degree  fubverfive  of  my 
defign,  which  was  to  leave  the  whole  cafe  to  the  unprejudiced 
verdict  of  the  reader. 

We  muft  however  confefs  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  author 
to  render  himfelf  intelligible  to  as  many  different  clafles  of 
readers  as  poflible.  The  perfon  who  is  already  mailer  of  the 
fubject,  it  is  hoped,  will  forgive  this  neceuary  accommodation 
t»  readers  of  another  defcription. 

E  t  2  Etcty 
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Take  the  following  paflage  from  hrs  Eflay  on 
Popular  Difcotit en ts  as  a  fpecimen. 

"  Princes' or  States  cannot  *  run  into  every. 
Corner  of  their  Dominions,  to*  lookout  Perfonf 
fit  for  their  Service,  or  that  of  the  Public :  They 
cannot  fee  far  with  their  own  Eyes,  nor  hear- 
with  their  own  Ears ;  and  mud  for  the  moll  part 
*  do  both  with  thofe  of  other  Men,  or  *  elfe  chufe 
among  fuch  fmaller  Numbers  as  are  mod  •  in ' 
their  way ;  and  thefe  are  fuch,  generally,  as  make  • 
their  Court,  or  *  give  their  Attendance,  in  order 
to  advance  thcmfelves  to  Honours,  to  Fortunes, 
to  Places  and  Employments;  and  are  ufuafly 
the  lead  worthy  of  them,  and  better  *  Servants 
tothemfelvcsthan  the  Government.  TheNeedy, 
the  Ambitious,  the  Half-witted,  the  Proud,  the 
Covetous,  are  ever  rcftlefs  to  get  into  publick 
Employments,  *  and  many  others  that  are  un- 
cafy  or  *  ill  entertained  at  home.     The  For- 
ward, the  Bltfie,  the  Bold,  the  Sufficient,  purfuc 
their  "•  Game  with  more  Paflion,  Endeavour, 

Every  one  will  be  aware  that  afterifks  are  very  incompetent 
to  mark  perplexity  of  ftyle,  complexity  of  conftruction,  and. 
a  thoufand  other  faults.  To  render  thU  perceptible  to  the, 
reader  who  cannot  fee  it  by  its  own  light,  afliftrd  by  the  actual 
degree  of  tafle  in  the  country,  would  have  required  that  end- 
lcflhefs  of  diflertation  I  was  rood  folicitous  to  avoid.  Every 
author,  excepting  ]>erhaps  the  writer  of  primmers,  prefuracs 
in  his  readers  fome  degree  of  previous  information. 

1  Appli- 
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Application,  and  *  thereby  often  fncceed  where 
better  Men  would  fail.  In  the  Courfe  of  my 
Observation  I  have  found  no  Talent  of  fo  much 
Advantage  among  Men,  towards  their  growing 
great  or  rich,  as  a  violent  and  reftlefe  Paffion  and 
Puduit  *  for  one  or  t*  other :  And  whoever  *  fets 
bis  Heart  and  his  Thoughts  wholly  upon  fome 
one  Thing,  muft  have  very  little  •  Wit,  or  very 
little  *  Luck,  to  fail.  Yet  all  thefe  *  cover  their 
m  Ends  with  moft  worthy  Pretences,  arid*  thofe 
Noble  Sayings,  That  Men  are  not  born  for  them* 
Jehesj  and  tnttft  Jacrifice  their  Liyes  for  the  Pub* 
JJciy  as  well  as  their  Time  and  their  Health :  And 
tfcofe  who  think  •  nothing  left  are  fo  *  ufed  to  Jay 

#  lucti  fine  Things,  that  *  fuch  *  who  truly  be- 
lieve them  are  almoft  afhamed  to  own  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Noble,  the  Wife,  the  Rich,  the 
Mpdeft^  thofe  that  are  eafie  in  their  Conditions 
or  their  Minds,  thofe  who  know  moft  of  the 
World  and  themfelves,  arc  not  only  carele£s*,but 
often  averfe  from  entering  into  Publick  Charges 
or  Employments*  unlefs  *  upon  the  Neceflities 
of  their  Coimtry,  Commands  of  thejr  Prince,  or 

#  Inflances  of  their  Friends.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  Cafe,  when  fuch  as  offer  themfelves, 
and  *  purfue^  are  not  worth  having,  and  fuch  as 
are  moil  worthy^  will  neither  offer,  nor  perhaps 
accept  ln 

E  e  3  Arch- 
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Archbifbop  Tillotfon  is  certainly  a  writer  of 
fome  merit.    There  are  few  authors  who  convey 
more  found  fenfe  in  more  perfpicuous  cxpreffion  ♦ 
It  is  no  mean  art  of  compofition,  where  every 
fentence  comes  to  us  with  the  force  of  a  proverb, 
and  prefents  us  with  *  what  oft  was  thought  •j*,"* 
but  never  before  fet  down  in  fo  manly  a  ftyle. 
Tillotfon  however  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute.   The  age  of  Charles  the  fecond  is  re* 
garded  by  modern  critics  with  negleft  arjd  fcorn; 
though  perhaps  no  age,  except  that  of  George 
the  third,  was  ever  fo  auspicious  to  the  improver 
rnent  of  Englifh  profe ;  as  none  certainly  ha* 
been  adorned  with  loftier  flights;  of  poetry. 

The  following  pafiage  occurs  in  Tillotfon's 
Sermon  on  Sincerity,,  the  laft  of  his  clerical  comr 
pofitions, 

u  Amongft  too  many  other  inftances  of  the 
great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  Age 

*  wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general  want  of 
fincerity  in  Converfation  is  •  none  of  tbeleaft, 
The  World  is  *grown  fo  full  of  Diflimulation  an4 
Complement,  that  Mens  words  are  •  hardly  any 

*  Signification  of  their  thoughts ;  and  if  any  Man 

*  meafure  bis  words  by  his  heart,  and  fpeak  as  be 
thinks,  and  do  not  exprefs  more  kindnefs  to 
eyery  man,  than  men  ufually  have  for  any  map, 
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tie  can  •  hardly  efcape  the  •  cenfure  of  rudenefs 
and.  want  of  breeding.    The  old  Englifb  plain- 
ness and  Sincerity  -f~,  that  generous  integrity  of 
Nature  and  honeftyof  Difpofition,  which  always 
*  argues  true  great neSs  of  mind,  and  *  is  ufually 
accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and  refo- 
lution,  *  is  in  a  great  mcafure  loft  amongSt  us ; 
there  hath  been  a  #  long  endeavour  to  transform 
•us  *  into  foreign  Manners  and  FaShions,  and  to 
bring  us  to  a  fervile  imitation  of  *  none  of  the  beft 
•of  our  Neighbours,  in  Sbme  of  the  worSt  of  their 
Qualities.  The  Dialedt  of  Convcrfation  is  *  now 
a  days  (o  fwell'd  with  Vanity  and  Complement, 
and  So  *  forfeited  (as  I  may  fay)  of  exprcfiions 
jq(  kind  nefs  and  refpedt,  that  if  a  man  that  lived 
an  Age  or  two  ago  (hould  return  into  the  World 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  D'uflionary  to  *  help 
him  to  underft.and  his  awn  Language,  and  to 
know  the  true  intrinfick  value  of  the  phrafe  in 
faffion,  and  would  *  hardly  at  firft  boiieve  at  *  what 
alow  rate  the  higheft  *  Strains  and  expreSTions  of 
Jundnefs  imaginable  *  do  commonly  pafs  *  in  cur- 
rent payment ;  and  when  he  mould  come  to  un- 
derstand it,  it  would  be  a  *  great  while  before  he 

-f  Sincerity  is  a  virtue  that  can  Scarcely  be  too  much  ap» 
jflauded ;  but  the  archbimop  was  probably  mistaken,  when  he 
referred  us  to  the  old  Engliih  manners  for  an  example  of  in- 
genuous and  dignified  fmcerity . 

Ee4  could 
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could  bring  himfelf,  with  a  good  Cotmtenance 
and  a  good  Confcience  to  converfe  with  *  Mee 
upon  equal  terms  and  in  their  own  way  •• 

11  And  in  truth  it  is  *  hard  to  fay  whether  it 
fhould  more  provoke  our  contempt  or  our  pity, 
to  hear  •  what  folemn  expreffions  of  refpecl  and 
kindncfs  will  pafs  between  men,  almoft  upon  *no 
occafion ;  how  great  honour  and  efteem  they 
will  declare  for  one  whom  perhaps  they  never 
heard  of  or  faw  before,  and  how  entirely  they 
are  •  all  on  the  fudden  devoted  to  his  fervice 
and  intereft  for  no  rcafon ;  how  infinitely  and 
eternally  obliged  to  him  for  no  benefit,  and  how 
extremely  they  will  be  concerned  for  him,  yea, 
and  afflicted  too  for  no  caufe.  I  know  it  is  faid 
in  Jufiification  of  this  hollow  kind  of  Conversa- 
tion, that  there  is  no  harm,  no  real  deceit  m 
Complement,  but  the  *  matter  is  well  enough, 
fo  long  as  we  underftand  one  another,  Et  verba 
valent  ut  Nwmtti,  Words  are  like  Money,  *  and 
when  the  current  value  of  them  is  generally  u»- 
derftood,  no  Man  is  cheated  by  them.  This  is 
•  fomething,  if  fuch  words  were  any  thing ;  but 
being  *  brought  into  the  Account,  they  are  mere 
Cyphers.  However  it  is  ftill  a  juft  *  matter  of 
complaint,  that  fincerity  and  plainncfs  are  out 
of  fafhion,  and  that  our  Language  is  running 
into  a  Lye ;  that  Men  have  *  almpfl  quite  per- 
verted 
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terfed  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  made  words  to  fig- 
nifie  nothing ;  *  bat  the  grcatefl  part  of  the  Con- 
versation of  Mankind,  and  of  their  intercourse 
With  one  another,  is  little  elfe  but  *  driving 
8  Trade  of  DifTimulation  ;  *  infbmuch  that  it 
would  make  a  Man  *  heartily  fick  and  weary  of 
the  World,  to  fee  the  Kttle  fincerity  that  is  •  in 
life,  and  practice  among  Men,  and  *  tempt  him 
to  break  out  into  that  Melancholy  Complaint 
and  Wife  of  the  Prophet,  Jer.  9.  0  that  I  bad  in 
the  Wildernefs  a  lodging-place,  &e" 

I  witt  add  one  other  paflagc  from  the  fame  fer- 
mon,  which,  on  account  of  its  finking  refcm- 
blance,  in  tedioufnefs  and  circumlocution,  to  a 
paflage  before  quoted  from  Hooker,  may  ferve 
89  a  beacon  to  fhow,  how  fkilful  writers  are  liable 
to  be  mifled  from  the  path  of  improvement,  by  a 
Referential  imitation  of  their  celebrated  prede- 
ceflors. 

m  Truth  and  Reality  have  all  the  advantages 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the  fhew  of 
any  thing  be  good  #  for  any  thing,  *  I  am  fure 
Sincerity  is  better ;  for  why  does  any  man  dif. 
iemble,  or  fecm  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
becaufc  he  thinks  it  *  good  to  have  *  fuch  a  qua- 
lity as  he  pretends  to  ?  *  for  to  counterfeit  and 
diflcmble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  fome 
real  excellency.     Now  the  befl  way  *  in  the 

world 
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world  for  a  Man  to  *  feem  to  be  any  thing,  is 
really  to  be  what  he  would  feem  to  be.  Betides, 
that  it  is  *  many  times  as  troublefome,  to  #  make 
good  the  pretences  of  a  good  quality,  *  as  to 
have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  •  ten  to 
one,  but  he  is  difcovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all 
his  pains  and  labour  to  feem  to  have  it  *  is  loft.** 

Sprat  is  perhaps  the  firft  author  who  wrote 
Englilh  profe  with  a  ftyle  of  neatnefs.  Dr. 
Johnfon  is  profufe  in  his  commendation.  "The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  he  obferves,  rt  notwithffanding 
the  penury  of  Englifh  biography,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whofe  pregnancy  of 
imagination  and  elegance  of  language  have  de- 
fervedly  fet  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature-}*.** 
Again,  fpeaking  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  fays,  "  This  is  one  of  the  few  books 
which  felccftion  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  die* 
tion  have  been  able  to  preferve,  though  written 
upon  a  fubject  flux  and  tranfitory.  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Royal  Society  is  now  read,  not  with  the- 
wi(h  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing,  but 
how  their  tran factions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat  -)•." 

This  exuberance  of  praife  may  feem  fome- 
ivbat  to  incroach  upon  Dr.  Johnfon's  favourite 
pofition,  refpefting  the  "  wells  of  Englijb  undc- 

f  LivjCI  of  the  poets. 
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filed  %**  He  would  have  been  furprifed,  if  he 
bad  been  told,  that  his  almoft  fole  reafon  for  ap- 
plauding {Sprat,  was  his  pofleffion  of  a  quality,  to 
which  his  predecefibrs  feem  to  advance  no  pre- 
tentions :  though  Sprat  deferves  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moft  eminent  refiners  of  the  En- 
glim  tongue,  yet  few  great  authors  have  exhi- 
bited lefs  richnefs  Gf  fancy,  and  perhaps  not  one 
has  lefs  energy  and  ardour  of  didion.  But  John  - 
ion  was  not  a  man  in  whom  prejudice  had  de- 
ftroyed  all  virtuous  ingenuoufnefs  of  character; 
and  truth  would  fometimes  force  itfelf  from  his 
lips  in  defiance  of  an  hypotbefis. 

Our  extracts  (hall  be  taken  from  his  Life  of 
Cowley,  as  being  the  moft  interefting,  and  not 
lefsfinifhed  than  any  other  of  his  performances. 

*  Of  his  [Cowley's]  Works  that  are  PublifhM, 
it  is  *  Ijard  to  give  one  general  Characler,  *  be- 
caufe  of  the  Difference  of  their  Subjects  ;  and 
the  various  Form  and  diftant  Times  of  their 
Writing.  Yet  this  is  true  of  them  all,  that  in  all 
the  feveral  *  Shapes  of  his  Style,  there  is  ftill  very 
much  of  theLikenefs  and  Impreffion  of  the  fame 
Mind ;  the  fame  unaffected  Modefty,  and  na^ 
tural  Freedom,  and  eafie  Vigour,  and  chearful 
J?a#ions,  and  innocent  Mirth,  which  appeared 
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In  *  aH  his  Manners.  We  bave  many  things  that 
he*  writ  in  two  very*  unlike  *  Conditions,  in  the 
Univerfity  and  the  Court.  But  in  his  Poetry,  as 
well  as  his  Life,  he  mingled  with  *  excetlent  Skill 
what  was  good  in  both  States.  In  his  Life  he 
join'd  the  Innocence  and  Sincerity  of  the  Scho- 
lar, with  the  Humanity  and  good  Behaviour  of 
the  Courtier.  In  his  Poems  he  united  the  Soli- 
dity and  Art  of  the  one,  with  the  *  Gentility 
and  Graccfulnefs  of  the  other." 

Though  Sprat  was  the  firft  importer  of  neat- 
nefs  into  his  native  tongue,  yet  he  has  a  lingular 
air  of  feeblenefs.  His  compofition  remmds  the 
reader,  of  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  he  may 
have  feen,  who,  though  drefled  with  care  and 
fpruceneft,  yet  has  fomething  ilrangely  old 
fafhioncd  in  his  air,  and  imbecil  in  his  mo- 
tions. 

The  morality  of  the  following  paflage  is  of  the 
nobleft  kind,  but  it  certainly  is  not  conceived 
\vith  energy,  nor  couched  in  very  forcible  ex 
preflions. 

"  If  any  thing  *  ought  to  have  changed  his 
[Cowley's]  Temper  and  Difpofition ;  it  was  his 
earned  Affection  for  Obfcurity  and  Retirement. 
This  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  condemn,  even  to 
you  [Mr.  Martin  Clifford,  to  whom  the  Life  of 
Cowley  is  addrefled],  who  I  know  agreed  with 

him 
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him  in  the  fame  •  Humour,  I  acknowledge  he 
cbofe  that  State  of  Life,  not  *  out  of  any  Poeti- 
cal Rapture,  but  *  upon  a  ftcady  and  fober  Ex- 
perience of  Human  Things.  But,  •  however,  I 
cannot  applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
Difparagcmcnt  to  Virtue,  and  Learning  itfelf, 
that  thofe  very  Things  which  *  only  make  Men 
uieful  in  the  World,  fhould  cncline  them  to 
leave  it.  This  ought  never  to  be  *  allow'd  to 
Good  Men,  unlcfs  the  Bad  had  the  fame  Mo- 
deration, and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into 
the  Wildcrncfs.  But  if  the  one  (hall  contend  to 
*  get  out  of  Employment,  while  the  other  drive 
to  *  get  into  it,  the  Affairs  of  Mankind  are  *  like 
to  be  in  fo  *  ill  a  *  Pofiurc,  that  even  the  good 
Men  themfclves  will  *  hardly  be  able  to  enjoy 
their  very  Retreats  in  Security." 

To  thefe  extracts,  from  authors  whofe  atten- 
tion was  particularly  devoted  to  the  cultivatiou 
of  flyle,  let  us  add  a  fpecimcu  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  language  was  at  that  time  written, 
from  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  This 
treatife  was  publifhed  nearly  at  the  period  of 
king  William's  acccflion.  It  has  by  no  means 
remained  without  its  praife,  for  the  appropriate- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  its  compofition.  Locke  was  a 
man  of  an  uncommonly  clear  and  mafculino  un-* 
derftanding,  and  greatly  fiipcrior  to  many  of  InV 

moft 
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moil  diftinguiftied  contemporaries*  who,  inftcad 
of  being  con  tented  to  trace  facts  and  phenomena 
as  he  has  done,  idly  bewildered  themfclves  in  the 
invention  of  fanciful  theories.  His  work  forms 
too  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture, not  to  render  it  improper  that  it  (hould  be 
omitted  even  in  this  flight  efiay  towards  a  hiftory 
of  the  Englifh  language. 

It  is  thus  that  he  expreflcs  himfelf,  m  Book  I, 
Chap.  I,  §.  5. 

"  Though  the  Cctuprebenfion  of  our  Under- 
ftandings,  comes  *  exceeding  (hort  of  the  vaft 
Extent  of  *  things ;   yet  we  fhall  have  Caufe 

•  enough  to  *  magnify  the  bountiful  Author  of 
our  Being,  for  that  Portion  and  Degree  of 
Knowledge,  he  has  beftowed  on  us,  *  fo  far 
above  all  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants  of*  this  our 
Manfion.  Men  have  Reafon  to  be  *  well  fatisfied 
with  what  God  hath  *  thought  fit  to  give  them, 
fince  he  has  given  them  (as  St.  Peter  fays,) 
x*v1«  t£o$  Cjunv  ?.%\  vjctttuw,  Whatfbcver  is  necef- 
farv  for  the  Convenience  of  Life,  and  Informa-' 
tion  of  Vcrtuc ;  and  has  *  put  within  the  reach  of 
their  Difcovery  the  Comfortable  Provifion  for 
this  Life  and  the  Way  that  leads  to  a  •  better. 
How  (hort  *  foever.  their  Knowledge  may  *  come 
of  an  univerfal  or   perfect    Comprehenfion  of 

*  whatfoever  is,  it  yet  fecures  their  great  ■  Con- 

cernments 
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cernments  that  they  have  Light  enough  to  lead 
them  to  the  Knowledge  of  their  Maker,  and  the 

*  fight  of  their  own  Duties.  Men  may  find  *  Mat- 
ter fufficient  to  *  bufy  their  Heads,  and  employ 
their  Hands  with  *  Variety,  Delight,  and  Satif- 
faclion ;  if  they  will  not  *  boldly  quarrel  with 
their  *  own  Conftitution,  and  throw  away  the 
Bleflings  their  Hands  are  *  fill'd  with,  becaufe 
they  are  not  *  big  enough  to  grafp  every  thing. 
We  (hall  not  have  much  Rcafon  to  complain  of 
the  *  Darrownefs  of  our  Minds,  if  we  will  but 
employ  them  about  *  what  may  be  of  ufc  to  us ; 
for  of*  that  they  are  very  capable :  And  it  will  be 
an  Unpardonable,  as  well  as  Childifh  Pcevifh- 
ne(s,  if  we  undervalue  the  Advantages  of  our 

*  Knowledge,  and  neglecl  to  improve  it  to  the 

*  Ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  becaufe  there 
are  fbme  Things  that  are  *  fet  out  of  the  reach 
of  it.  It  will  be  no  Excufe  to  an  Idle  and  Un- 
toward Servant,  who  *  would  not  attend  his  Bu- 
finefs  by  Gindlc-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not 

*  broad  Sun-fhine.  The  Candle,  that  is  *  fet 
up  in  us,  (nines  bright  enough  for  all  our  Pur- 
pofes.  The  Difcoveries  we  can  make  *  with  this, 
ought  to  fatisfy  us :  And  we  (hall  then  ufe  our 
Understandings  *  right,  when  we  *  entertain  all 
Objeclts  in  that  Way  and  Proportion^  *  that  they 

are 
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are  fluted  to  our  Faculties;  and  *  upon  thole 
*  Grounds,  they  are  capable  of  being  proposed  to. 
us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  in  temperately  re- 
quire Demonftration,  and  demand  Certainty, 
where  Probability  only  is  to  be  *  had,  *  and 
which  is  fufficient  to  govern  all  our  *  Concern- 
ments. If  we  will  dif-believe  every  thing,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things ;  we 
(hall  do  *  much-what  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would* 
not  ufe  his  Legs,  but  *  fit  ftill  and  Perifh,  becaufe 
he  had  no  Wings  to  Fly.** 

Locke  probably  had  not  emphatically  turnetj 
his  attention  to  the  fubject  of  flyle.  But  the 
queftion  for  the  reader  to  confider  is,  whether 
any  man  of  Locke's  talents,  and  living,  as  he 
did,  in  the  moft  refined  fociety  of  his  age  and 
country,  could  at  this  time  write  a  ftyle  fo  de- 
feclive  as  his  ? 

This  celebrated  author  was  applied  to  by  the 
government  of  that  period,  as  Milton  had  been 
in  a  fimilar  inftance,  to  write  a  defence  of  the 
principles  on  which  king  William  was  called  to 
the  throne.  The  confequence  of  this  requeft, 
was  the  publication  of  his  Two  Treatifes  of 
Government,  a  work  highly  applauded  at  that 
time,  and  which  maintains  its  reputation,  by 
right  of  pofleffion  probably,  to  this  day. 

The 
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The  fifft  of  tbefe  TrcatiTes  is  confined  to  tha 
refutation  of  fir  Robert  Filmer's  Patriarcha.  The 
following  paflage  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.. 

«  Suppofing  we  fhould  grant,  that  a  Man  w 
fy  Nature  Governor  of  his  Children,  Adam  could 
not  *  hereby  be  a  Monarch  *  as  foon  as  created: 
For  (his  Right  of  Nature  being  founded  in  bis 
being  their  Father,  *  how  Adam  could  have  a 
Natural  Right  to  be  Governor  before  he  was  a 
Father,  when  by  being  a  Father  only  he  *  had 
that  Right,  is,  *  methinks  •  hard  to  conceive, 
traiefi  *  he  Would  hive  hirri  to  be  a  Father  be- 
fore he  was  a  Father,  and  to  have  a  Title  before 
be  had  it. 

"  To  this  *  forefeen  Objection,  our  A.  anfwers 
very  logically,  He  was  Governor  in  Habit  and  not 
in  Aft:  A  very  *  pretty  Way  of  being  a  Governor 
without  Government,  a  Father  without  Children, 
and  a  King  without  Subjects. — Tho'  even  *  this 
of  A61  and  Habit,  if  it  #  fignified  any  thing  but 
our  A's  Skill  in  Diflin&ions,  *  be  not  to  his 
Purpofe  in  this  Place.  For  the  Queftion  is  not 
here  about  Adams  aftual  Exercife  of  Govern* 
ment,.  but  actually  having  a  Title  to  be  Gover- 
nor :  Government,  fays  our  A.  was  due  to  Adam 
fy  the  Right  of  Nature:  What  is  this  Right  of 
Nature  ?  A  Right  Fathers  *  have  over  their 
Children   by  begetting  themi   Generatione  jus 

F  f  acquiritur 
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aeqmritur  parentibus  in  liberos,  fays  our  A.  out  of 
Grotius.  The  Right  then  follows  the  Begetting, 
as  arifing  from  it ;  fo  that  according  to  this  Way 
of  Reafoning  or  diftinguifhing  of  our  A.  Adam,  as 
foon  as  he  was  created,  had  a  Title  only  in  Habit, 
and  not  in  Aft>  which  in  *  plain  Engli/b  is,  He 
had  aftually  no  Title  *  at  all."  Book  I,  Chap. 
Ill,  §.  18,  19. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  work  is  in  a  fimilar 
fiyle  of  composition.  What  fhould  we  think  of 
an  adminiftration  now,  who  (hould  tring  out 
fuch  a  book,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  nation 
at  large  to  their  meafures  ?  Does  not  this  ftrongly 
prefume  a  depraved  tafte  in  all  orders  of  men  ? 


SECT. 
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SECT.    V. 

Age  of  Slue  en  Anne. 

WE  come  now  to  the  age  of  queen  Anne. 
This  is  the  period  of  Englifh  profe,  which  has 
always  been  attended  with  the  higheft  and  moft 
extenfive  plaudits.  A  few  fcholars  indeed  have 
affedted  to  praife  the  age.  of  queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  the  multitude  of  readers,  for  a  longtime, 
perhaps  to  this  day,  have  pitched  their  tents, 
and  taken  up  their  reft,  under  the  banners  of 
Anne. 

Many  reafbns  may  be  affigned  for  this.  En- 
glifh prole,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  (how,  had 
gone  on  in  a  continual  courfe  of  improvement. 
The  writers  of  queen  Anne's  days  refined  upon 
the  writers  of  king  Charles's,  though  by  no  means 
&  much  as  thefe  had  refined  upon  their  prede- 
ceflbrs.  Many  circumftances  tended  to  render 
the  ftiort  reign  of  Anne  illuftrious :  the  cam- 
paigns of  Marlborough ;  the  temporary  conqueft 
of  a  kingdom  [Spain]  which  once  feemed  to 
threaten  Europe  with  univerfal  monarchy ;  the 
new  fpc&acle  of  England  at  the  head  of  a 
fucccfsful  continental  confederacy.  Add  to  this, 

Ffa  that 
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that  the  literary  characters  of  that  ago  were  called 
to  fill  active  fituations.    Not  to  merjtion  inferior 
inftances,  we  may  recoiled  tne  ncgociationa  of 
Prior;    the    uncommonly    important   fituation 
Swift  held  with  the  Tory  administration  ;  and 
the  literary  ambition  of  Bolingbroke,  not  inferior 
to-the  "pQlitical,     The  domeftic  queflion,  which 
was  then  fecretly  at  iffiie,  whether  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  fliould  fucbeed,  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart 
be  r£ftored,  animated  all  hearts,  and  kept  alive 
all  underfianding&i 

Ta  the  fettlement  of  the  queftbn  of  the  iu»- 
ceiEon,  fucceeded  a  national  torpor.     It  is  now 
generally . con feffed,  that  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
fucceeded  contrary  to  the  predilection  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.     Literary  men  were  tot 
then*  .aware*  of  the  ufeleflbefs^  not  to  fay  ia^ 
cumbrance,  of  patronage ;  and  patronage  could 
not  even  in  appearance  be  kept  up,  under  a 
royal  family,  by  whom  our  language  could  nei- 
ther be  fpoken  nor  read.     Sir  Robert  Walpole 
rendered  the  cafe  frill  worfe,  by  the  ibrdkb&efip 
of  his  maxims,  the  rjhlegraatifm  of  his  con  duel, 
and  the  general  propenfity  he  infpired  to  com- 
merce and  gain.     The  fpirit  of  the  nation  wa* 
fank  i  dulnefs  reigned  triumphant ;  and  .England 
bid  fajr  to  rival,  in  all  that  was  baft  and  defpi- 
CWible,  the  republic  of  Holland. 

During 
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During  this  period,  the  popularity,  which  the 
writers  under  queen  Anne  had  obtained  among 
their  contemporaries,  had  time  to  (ink  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Thole  in  whom  the  love  of 
letters  dill  furvived,  affirmed,  and  not  without 
iome  plaufibilities  to  fupport  them,  that  the 
reign  of  illumination  and  tafte  in  Great  Britain 
was  baftening  to  a  clofc ;  and  they  looked  back 
with  affection  to  Addifon,  Swift,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, as  its  lad  fupporters.  This  appeared 
to  tbeir  imagination  an  Auguftan  age,  about  to 
be  fucceeded  by  a  long  winter  of  arbitrary  (way 
-and  intellectual  night. 

We  are  able  at  the  prefent  day,  when  Englifh 
-profit  has  again  appeared  with  more  than  its 
wonted  luftre,  to  eflimate  the  merits  of  thefe  fa- 
voured writers  with  fairnefs  and  impartiality. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  writings  of  Addifon. 
iNojuftobfervercan  recollect  the  (hare  which  be- 
longs to  him  in  the  volumes  of  the  Spectator, 
without  feeling  that  Englifh  profe,  and  the  po- 
lite literature  of  his  country,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  him.  'His  papers  on  Wit,  bn«  the  Pleafure* 
<tf  the  Imagination,  on  the  character  of  fir  Roger 
4U  Coverley,  and  many  others,  are  entitled  to  no 
▼uigar  encomium*  Addifon  was  a  mail  of  con-* 
fiderable  tafte,  which  he  has  npt  only  demori- 

F  f  3  ftrated 
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ftrated  by  the  juftnefs  and  delicacy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  criticifms,  but  alfo  by  the  formation 
of  a  ftyle,  which  is  for  the  mod  part  equally  dif- 
tant  from  the  affeclatkre  of  a  literary  fop,  and 
theftiffhefs  of  a  pedant. 

His  ftyle  is  commended  by  Johnfon  in  the 
following  terms.  "  [He]  fometimes  defcends 
top  much  to  the  language  of  converfation  ;  yet 
if  his  language  had  been  lefs  idiomatical,  it 
might  have  loft  fomewhat  of  its  genuine  Angli- 
cifm.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed ;  he 
is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wifh  to  be  ener- 
getick ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  ftag- 
nates.  His  fentences  have  neither  ftudicd  am- 
plitude, nor  affected  brevity:  his  periods,  though 
not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and  eaiy. 
Whoever  wifhes  to  attain  an  Englilh  ftyle,  fami- 
liar but  not  coarfe,  and  elegant  but  not  often- 
tatious,  muft  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  vo- 
lumes of  Ado^fon-f^" 

In  a  word,  we  may  conclude  that  we  (hall 
find  in  Addifon,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Johnfon,  another  u  well  of  Engli/b  mdefiled? 

Nothing  can  be  more  glaringly  exaggerated 
than  this  praife.  Addifon  is  a  writer  eminently 
enervated;  and  few  authors,  diftinguifticd  in 

t  LWc*  of  the  Pocti,     • 
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theJrelJes  lettres>  and  of  fo  recent  a  date,,  will  be 
found  more  ftrikingly  loofe  and  untyftematical 
in  their  di<5tion. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  paflages  from  writings, 
of  which  we  are  told,  that  they  are  "never 
feeble,"  and  "never  flagnate^"  that  they  are 
"  familiar  but  not  coarfe,  and  elegant  but  not 
oftentatious." 

The  following  remarks  occur  in  Addifon's  far- 
famed  and  ridiculous  commentary  upon  the  bal- 
lad of  Chevy  Chace. 

"  As  Greece  was  a  Collection  of  many  Govern- 
ments, *  who  fuffered  very  much  among  them- 
felves,  and  *  gave  the  Perfian  Emperor,  who 
was  their  common  Enemy,  many  Advantages 
©ver  them  by  their  mutual  Jealoufies  and  Ani- 
mofities,  Homer,  in  order  to  eftablifli  among  them 
an  Union,  which  was  *  fo  neceflary  for  their 
Safety,  *  grounds  his  Poem  upon  the  Difcords 
of  the  feveral  Grecian  Princes  who  were  engaged 
in  a  Confederacy  againft  an  Aftatick  Prince,  and 
the  feveral  Advantages  w  hich  the  Enemy  gained 
by  *  fuch  their  Difcords.  At  the  Time  the  Poem 
we  are  now  treating  *  of  was  written,  the  Di£ 
fenfions  of  the  Barons,  who  were  then  fo  many 
petty  Princes,  *  rah  very  high,  *  whether  they 
quarrelled  among  themfelves,  or  with  their 
Neighbours, *  and  produced  uhlpeakable  Cala- 

F  f  4  raities 
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Hwtiesto  the  Country  :  The  Poet  to  deter  Mea 
from  fuch  unnatural  Contentions,  describe*  • 
*  bloody  Battel  and  dreadful  Scene  of  Death, 
occaflened  by  the  mutual  Feuds  which  reigned 
in  the  Families  of  an  EngHJb  and  Scotch  No- 
bleman. That  he  defigned  this  for  the  *  Ioftruc- 
tion  of  his  Poem;  we  may  learn  from  his  four 
lad  Lines,  in  which,  after  the  Example  of  the 
Modern  Tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  Precept 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  Readers.*' 

The  following  paragraphs  occur  in  one  of  the 
papers,  in  which  the  author  undertakes  to  deve- 
lop the  character  of  fir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

*'  There  is  one  Particular  which  I  have  feldom 
fcen  but  at  Sir  Roger's  ;  it  is  ufual  in  all.  other 
Places,  *  that  Servants  fly  from  the  Parte  of  the* 
Houfe  through  which  their  Matter  is  pafiing  ; 
on  the  contrary,  here  they  induftrioufly  place 
tbemfclves  in  his  Way  ;  and  it  is  on  both  Sides, 
as  it  were,  *  underftood  as  a  Vifit,  when  the  Ser- 
vants appear  without  calling.'* — — 

"But  my  good  Friend  is  *  above  thefe  little 
In  (lances  of  Good-will,  in  beftowing  only-Trifles 
on  his  Servants;  a  good  Servant  to  him  is  Aire 
*  of  having  it  in  his  Choice  very  foon  *  of  being 
no  Servant  *  at  all.  As  I  before  obferved,  he  is  fo 
good  a^*  Hufband,  and  knows  fo  thoroughly 
that  the  *  Skill  ofifac  Purfe  is  the  Cardinal  Vir- 
tue 
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fue  of  (fits  Life" ;  *  I  fay,  he  knows  fo  well  that 
Frugality  is  the  Support  of  Generofity,  that  he 
can  often  fpaf e  a  large  Fine  when  a  Tenement 

*  falls,  and  give  *  that  Settlement  to  a  good  Ser- 
vant who  *  has  a  Mind  to  *  go  into  the  World, 
or  make  a  Stranger  pay  the  Fine  to  that  Servant, 
for  his  more  comfortable  Maintenance,  if  he 
flays  in  his  Service. 

'■<  A  Man  of  Honour  and  Generofity  confiders 

*  it  would  be  miferable  *  to  himfelf  to  *  have  no 
Will  but  that  of  another,  though  it  were  *  of  the 
beft  Perfbn  *  breathing,  and  for  that  Reafon 

*  goes  on  as  *  fall  as  he  is  able  to  *  put  his 
Servants  into  independent  *  Livelihoods.  The 
greateft  part  of  Sir  Roger's  Eflate  is  tenanted 
by  Perfons  who  have  *  ferved  himfelf  or  his  An- 
ceftors.  It  was  to  me  extreamly  pleafant  to  ob- 
fcrve  the  *  Vifitants  from  feveral  *  Parts  to  wel- 
come- his  Arrival  *  into  the  Country,  and  all  the 
Difference  that  I  could  *  take  Notice  of  between 
the  late  Servants  who  came  to  fee  him  and  thofe 
who  *  ftaid  in  the  Family,  was,  that  *  thefe  latter 
were  *  looked  upon  as  finer  Gentlemen  and 
better  Courtiers." 

a  *  One  might,  on  this  Occafion,  recount  the 

*  Senfe  that  great  Periods  in  all  Ages  have  *  bad 
ofthe  Merit  of  their  Dependents,  and  the  heroick 
Services  which  *  Men  have  *  done  their  Mafr 

ten* 
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Icrs  in  the  *  Extremity  of  thefr  Fortunes ;  *  and 
fhewn,  to  their  *  undone  Patrons,  that  Fortune 
*  was  all  the  Difference  between  them.** 

"  I  remembred  indeed  Sir  Roger  faid  *  there 
lived  a  very  worthy  Gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
highly  obliged,  *  without  mentioning  any  thing 
further." 

It  were  an  endlefs  tafk  to  hunt  this  author 
through  all  his  negligences,  uncouthnefies  and 
fblccifms.  I  will  only  fubjoin  one  further  ex- 
tract, from  a  paper  in  which  he  is  recommend- 
ing, "  that  the  honcft  Men  of  all  Parties  fhould 
enter  into  a  *  Kind  of  Afibciation  for  the  De- 
fence of  one  another,  and  the  *  Confufion  of 
their  common  Enemies.'* 

The  propofed  bond  of  afibciation  concludes 
with  the  following  fentence 

n  And  wc  fhall  upon  all  Occafions  oppofe  fuch 
Perfons  *  that  *  upon  any  Day  of  the  Ye: .»  fhall 
call  Black  white,  or  White  black,  with  the  ut- 
moft  Peril  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes.**  The  au- 
thor proceeds : 

"  Were  there  fuch  a  Combination  of  bonefl 
Men,  who  without  any  Regard  to  Places  would 
endeavour  to  extirpate  *  all  fuch  furious  Zealots 
as  would  facrifice  one  half  of  their  Country  to 
the  Paffion  and  Interefl  of  the  other ;  *  as  alfo 
fuch  infamous  Hypocrites,  *  that  are  *  for  pro-^ 
6  moting 
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moting  their  own  Advantage,  *  under  Colour  of 
the  publick  Good  ;  *  with  all  the  profligate  im- 
moral Retainers  to  each  Side,  that  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  an  implicit  Submiflion 
to  their  Leaders  ;  we  fhould  foon  fee  that  furi- 
ous Party-Spirit  extinguifhed,  which  m3y  *  in 
Time  expofe  us  to  the  Derifion  and  Contempt 
of  all  the  Nations  *  about  us." 

The  mcannefs  of  compofition  in  this  paflage, 
can  only  be  equalled  by  the  abfurdity  of  its  ma- 
lice, or  the  impotence  of  its  wit. 

We  now  come  to  Swift,  reflecting  whom  the 
great  authority  of  Lowth  has  pronounced,  that 
"  he  is  one  of  the  mod  correct,  and  perhaps 
the  bed  of  our  profe  writers.'*  No  author  was 
ever  more  applauded  by  his  contemporaries : 
no  author  ever  produced  a  greater  public  effect, 
than  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done,  by  his  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,  and  his  Drapier's  Letters.  For  his 
folicitude  about  accuracy,  he  deferves  to  be  con- 
iidered  with  refpect.  For  the  (tern  and  inflexible 
integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the  profound  faga- 
city  of  his  (peculations,  he  will  be  honoured  by  a 
diftant  pofterity. 

We  will  confine  ourfelves  in  our  fpecimens,  to 
his  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  Gulliver's  Travels ;  the 
two  bed  of  his  works  ;  the  former  written  with 
all  the  rich  exuberance  of  youthful  imagination; 

the 
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the  latter  in  his  Iail  Hage  of  intelleflual  cufiiva- 
tion,  and,  as  Milton  exprefles  it,  u  the  moft  bdn* 
furnmat  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripen  eft^.*' 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  a  work,  of  perhaps  greater 
felicity  of  wit,  and  more  ludicrous  combinations 
of  ideas,  than  any  other  book  in  the  work).  It  is 
however,  written  infoftrangeaftyleof^banter," 
to  make  ufe  of  one  of  the  author's  words,  or  ra- 
ther in  folow  and  anomalous  a  flatig,  which  per-. 
hapsSwift  confidered  as  theneceflary  concomitant 
of  wit ;  that  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to  be  cited 
as  an  example  of  juft  compofition. '  The  reader 
however  may  not  be  aware  of  this ;  and,  to  re- 
move the  fcruples  with  which  he  may  poffibly 
be  imprefled,  I  will  adduce  a  few  in  nances. 

u  To  this  Syfterri  of  Religion  were  *  tagg'd 
feveral  *  fubaltern  Doctrines,  which  were  *  en- 
tertain'd  with  great  Vogue :  *  as  particularly,  the 
Faculties*  of  the  Mind  were  *  deduce  J  by'  the 
Learned  among  them  in  this  mariner :— *  AH 
whtch  required  abundance  of*  FimJfetin^L  Defc 
catejfeio  *  manage  with  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
ftrict  *  Obfervance  *  after  Times  arid  FafnTons,*4 
Seel  II. 

fC  A  while  after  there  *camc  lip*  all  in  FnJinonp 
a  pretty  fort  offlainc'-colotir'd  Siitim  fo/tjhiji^s^ 

+  Sec  page  4 1  J. 

To 
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"Talbpport  this  Grandeur,  which  he  (bon  be* 
g&n  to  *  ebniider  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
oof  *  bettef  -•  .FW*  than  *  What  he  was  born  to; 
after  much  Thought,  he  *  caff  about  at  Iaft— " 
S*c1,IV, 

f€  Sometimes  he  would  fend  them  [his  bulls} 

*  out  upon.  Errands  of  great  im  portance ;  *  where 
it  is  wonderful  *  to  recount,  and  perhaps  the 
cautious  Reader  may  *  think  much  to  believe  it, 
an  Appctitia  fenfibiTis,  *  deriving  it  felf  through 
the  Whole  Family,  from  their  noble  Anceftors, 
Guardians;  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  *  they  conti- 
nued fo  Extremely  fond  of  Gold, "  d«. 

**And  that  which  was  *  the  good  of  it,  he 
woutd— /•  <K 

The  following  is  a  curious  example  of  negli- 
gent and  disjointed  compofition. 

"But  Fafhions  perpetually  altering  in  that 
Age,  the  Scholaftick  Brother  *  grew  weary  of 

*  (earching  further  Evafions,  and  fblving  ever* 
lafttng  Contradictions.  RcfolvM  therefore  *  at 
all  hazards  to  comply  with  the  Modes  of  the' 
Worlds  *  they  concerted  #  Matters  together^  and 
Agreed  unanimoufly  to  lock  up  their  Father's 
Will  inf  $  Strong  Box,  brought  out  of  GriecA  oi 
Italy  (I  have*  forgot  which)  and  *  trouble  (he^n- 
ftlves  no  farther  to  examine  it,  but  only  m  refer 

x  to 
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to  its  Authority  whenever  they  •  thought  fit*' 

*  In  confequence  whereof,  a  while  after  it  *  grew. 
a  general  Mode  to  wear  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Points,  mod  of  them  tag  d  with  Silver. 

*  Upon  which  the  Scholar  pronounced  ex  Cathe- 
dra, that  Points  were  abfolutely  Jure.  Paternorz\ 
they  might  *  very  well  remember,  Tis  true  in- 
deed, the  Fafliion  prefcrib'd  fomewhat  more  than 

*  were  direftly  nam'd  in  the  Will :    However 

*  that  they,  as  Heirs  general  of  their  Father,had 
power  to  make  and  add  certain  Claufesfor  pub* 
lick  Emolument,  though  not  *  deducible  totidem 
verbis  from  the  Letter  of  the  Will ;  or  *  elfe, 
JAulta  abfurda  fequerentur"    Seel.  II. 

Gulliver's  Travels  is  a  book  in  which  the  au- 
thor fcems  to  have  called  up  all  his  vigilance  and 
ikill  in  the  article  of  ftyle:  and,  as  the  plan  of 
his  fiction  led  to  that  fimplicity  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, no  book  can  be  taken  as  a  fairer  fpeci- 
men  of  the  degree  of  cultivation  at  which  tho 
Englifli  language  had  at  that  time  arrived.  Swift 
was  perhaps  the  man  of  the  mod  powerful  mind 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

The  following  may  ferve  as  a  few  examples  of 
the  loofe  and  incorrect  conftrudion  with  which 
this  performance  is  written. 

u  In  one  of  thefe  Cells  were  feveral  Globes  or. 

Balls 
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Balls  of  a  moil  ponderous  Metal,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  our  Heads,  *  and  required  a  flrong  Hand 
to  lift  them."    Part  I,  Chap.  II. 

u.  When  this  Inventory  was  read  *  over  to 
the  Emperor,  he  directed  me,  *  although  in  very 
gentle  Terms,  to  deliver  up  the  feveral  Particu- 
lars. He  ftrft  called  for  my  Scymiter,  which  I 
took  out  *  Scabbard  *  and  all."     d°. 

u  Even  the  Emperor,  although  he  *  flood 
his  ground,  could  not  recover  himfelf  *  in  fome 
time:'    d\ 

4t  His  Speech  was  to  the  following  EffecT*, 
♦fori  took  Notes  of  it  as  foon  as  he  left  me.*' 
Chap.  VII. 

m  Thefe  were  *  fearched  and  fought  out 
through  the  whole  Nation,  by  the  Prince  and 
his  wifeft  Counfellors,  among  fucli  of  the  Pried- 
hood,  as  were  mod  *  defervedly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  SanSity  of  their  Lives,  and  the  Depth  of 
their  Erudition;  *  who  were  indeed  the  Spi- 
ritual Fathers  of  the  Clergy  and  the  People." 
Part  II,  Chap.  VI. 

m  *  Upon  what  I  faid  in  relation  to  our 
Courts  of  Juftice,  his  Majefty  defired  to  be  fa- 
tisfled  in  feveral  Points :  And,  *  this  I  was  the 
better  able  to  do,  having  been  formerly  almoft 
ruined  by  a  long  Suit  in  Chancery,  which  was 
decreed  for  me  with  Coils.    He  alked,  what 

time 
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time  wits  ufually  fpentin  determining  Between* 
Right  and  Wrong,  and  *  what  Degree  of  E*t 
pence.**    d°. 

What  can  be  more  disjointed  dnd  aultward 
than  the  conftruflion  of  the  following  paffa^e?  • 

"  I  fwore  and  fubfcribed  to  thefe  Articles  with 
great  Chearfultiefs  and  Content,  although  fornd 
of  them  were  not  fo  honourable  as  I  could  have* 
wifhed;  *  which  proceeded  wholly  from  the 
Malice  of  Skytejb  Bolgolam  the  High  Adtfiirtd  t 
*  whereupon  my  Chains  were  immediately  ah* 
locked,  and  I  was  at  full  liberty  j  the  Em- 
perOr  himfelf  in  Perfbn  did  me  the  Honour  to 
be  *  by  at  the  whole  Ceremony.'*  Part  I, 
Chap.  III. 

Again :  "  I  told  bis  Majefty  that  1  Was  coring 
according  to  my  Promife,  and  with  the  Licence 
of  the  Emperor  my  Mailer,  to  have  the  Honour 
of  feeing  fo  mighty  a  Monarch,  and  to  offe* 
him  any  Service  in  my  power,  *  cOnfiftent  With 
my  Duty  to  niy  Own  Prince ;  *  not  mentioning 
a  *  Word  of  my  Difgrace,  becaufe  I  had  hitherto 
no  regular  Information  6f  it,  and  might  fuppofe 
myfelf  wholly  ignorant  of  any  •  fuch  De%tn 
4  neither  could  I  reafonably  conceive^  that  the 
Ertiperor  would  difcover  the  Secret  While  I  wa* 
6u{  of  his  power:  *  V/hertifi,  however,  it  foon 
ap^eirfed  I  waS  deceived.**    Chap.  VHL 

Again  t 
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fi 'Again  i&'l  Walked  with  Intrepidity  five  or  fix 
times  before  thle  very  Head  of  the  Cat,  and  came 
within  half  a  Yard  of  her ;  *  whereupon  (he 
drew  her  ftlf  back,  *■  as  if  (he  were  more  afraid 
of  me :  I  had  lefs  Apprehenfion  concerning  the 
Dbgs,  *  Whereof  three  or  four  came  into  the 
Rbbfn,  as  it  is  ufual  in  farmers  Houfcs;  *  one  of 
which  was  aT  Maftiff  equal  in  bulk  to  four  Ele- 
phants, 'and  -a" Grey-hound  fomewhat  taller 
tbarithe'-MaftiiF,  but  not  To  large."  Part  II, 
Chap.  I. 

'TWo1  authors"  of  high  eminence  and  great 
cJelebrity,  ■  who*  may  be  cohfidered  as  belonging 
to  the'  age  of  queen  Anne,  are  Shaftefbury  and 
Bolmgbroke.  They  were  both  of  them  men  of 
admirable' talents.  Shaftefbury  devoted  himfelf 
particular!^  to  the  ftudy  df  the  ancients,  and 
propofed  \n  his  Writings '  to  give  a  polifh  and 
elegance  to  the  Englifh  language  it  had  not  yet 
received/'  His  propenfi ties  led  him  to  a  total 
feclufion  from  a<9ual  life;  and  he  was  un- 
wearied in*  {he.  labour  of  turning  his  periods, 
aftd*  finiflnng  his  compofitions.  Bolingbroke 
wa$  a*  ttian  \vhofe  very  foul  was  eloquence.  The 
mM^nitadenof  his  genius,  and  the  impetuous 
torri'nt  of  his  ideas, '  feem,  when  we  read,  to 
bear*  a^ay^all  oppbfiHbri "  before  them.  Yet, 
when  we  ar^upoti  the  fubjeiS  of  correcaiieiS  of 

G  g  compofition, 
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compofitlbn,  thefe  anthers prefent  tosrather witb 
examples  to  avoioY  tban  examples  to*  imitate* 
They  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  (late  of  oil* 
language,  when  men,  like  them,  Could  be  (b 
aflonifhingly  erroneous. 

Shaftefbufy  was  an  author,  the  wnble  babits 
ofwhofe  mind  appear  to  have* been  uncommonly 
elegant.  Yet  we  trace  in  him  an  aflemblagethe 
mod  ill  aflbrted  and  incongruous.  His  paffion 
for  elega/ice  is  immoderate  and  ungovernable. 
At  one  time  it  leads  him  to  the  ftiffefl  and  raoft 
far-fetched  expreflions,  under  the  notion  of  being 
Angularly  cafy.  At  another  time  the  fame  no- 
tion induces  him  to  crowd  his  pages  with/vul* 
garifms  and  buffoonery.  It  is  impoffiblethat  ft> 
accompli  (bed  and  original  a  writer,  could  have 
fallen  into  fuch  egregious  errors ;  if  (here  had  at 
that  time  been  any  thing  fufficiently  liable  in 
our  language. 

Take  the  following  example  from  bis  Solilo- 
quy, or  Advice  to  an  Author. 

"This  was,  among  the  Antients,,  *  that  ce- 
lebrated Delpbick  Infcription,  *  Recognise 
Yourself;  which  was  *  as  much  as  to  fafy, 
Divide  your-f elf  or  Be  Two.  For  if  the  Di  vifion 
were  *  rightly  made,  all  *  within  wou'd  of  courfe* 
they  thought,  be  *  rightly  underilood,  and  pru- 
dently *  managed.  Such  Confidence  they  *had 

4n 
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in  this  *  Home-Dialed  of  Soliloquy.  For  it 
was  accounted  the  *  peculiar  of  Philofophers 
and  wife  Men,  to  be  able  *  to  bold  tbetnfehes  *  m 

Talk.    And  it  was  their  Boaft  on  this  account. 

•  •  •  •  t 

"  That  they  were  never  Ids  alone,  than  when 

*  by  tbemf elves"  A  Knave,  they  thought,  cou'd 
never  be*  bybimfelf.  Not  that  his  Conference 
was  always  Cure  *  of  *  giving  him  Difturbance ; 
but  he  ba4  not,  they  fuppos'd,  fo  much  Interest 
with  himfelf,  as  *  to  exert  this  generous  Faculty, 
and  raife  himfelf  a  Companion ;   *  who  being 

*  fairly  admitted  into  Partncrfhip,  wou'd  quickly 
mend  his  Partner,  and  *  fet  his  affairs  on  a 

*  right  *  foot. 

"  One  would  think,  there  was  nothing  eaficr 
for  u§,  than  to  know  our  own  Minds,  and  <un- 
derftand  *  what  our  main  Scope  was ;  what  we 
plainly  *  drove  *  at,  and  what  we  proposed  to 
ourfelves,  as  our  *  End,  in  every  Occurrence  of 
pur  Lives.  But  our  Thoughts  have  generally 
fucb  an  obfeure  *  implicit  Language,  that  'tis 
the  •  bardeft  thing  *  in  the  world  to  *  make 
em  fpeak  out  diftin&ly*  For  this  reafon,  tfre 
light  Method  is  to  give  'em  Voice  and  *  Accent. 
And  this,  in  our  *  default,  is  what  the  MoraUJls 
Qr  Pbifofopbers  endeavour  to  do,  *  to  our  hand ; 
when,  as  is  ufual,  they  *  bold  us  out  a  kind  of 
vocal  Looking-Glafs,  draw  Sound  out  of  our 

G  g  2  Breaft^ 
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Breaft,  and  infiruct  us  to  *  perfoliate  ourfelves, 

*  in  the  plaineft  manner.*!     Part  I,  Se£t.  1L 
This  is  furely  fufficiently  quaint  and  uncouth* 

What  does  the  reader  think  of  the  buffoonery 
"of  the  following  paflage  ? 

"  We  have  a  *  notable  Jnftance  of  this  Free- 
dom in  one  of  our  facred  Authors. "  *  As  patient 
as  Job  is  faid  to  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 

*  makes  bold  enough  with  God,  and  takes  his 
Providence  *  roundly  *  to  tafk.  His  Friends,  in^ 
deed,  plead  *  hard  with  him,  and  ufe  all  Argu- 
ments, right  or  wrong,  to  *  patch  up  Objections, 
and  *  fet  the  Affairs  of  Providence  upon,  an 
equal  *  Foot."  Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm, 
Seel.  IV, 

I 

Again:  "There  are  feme,  it  feems.  of  our 

*  good  Brethren,  the  French  Proteftants,  lately 

*  come  among  us,  who  are  •  mightily  taken  with' 
this  Primitive  way.  They  have  *  fet  a-foot  the 
Spirit  of  Martyrdom  *  to  a  wonder  in  their  own 
Country;  and  they  long  to  *  be  trying  it  here, 
if  wc  will  *  give  *ein  leave,  and  afford  'em  the 
Occafion :  *  that  is  to  fay,  if  we  will  only  *  do 
*cm  the  favour  to  hang  or  imprifon  'era ;  if  we 
will  only  *  be  fo  obliging  as  to  *  break  their 
Bones  for  'em,  *   after  their  Country-fafhion 

*  blo\£  up  their  Zeal,  and  *  fiir  a-fre(b  the  Coals 
ofPerfccution."    d°.  Soft.  III. 

The 
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The  dedication  to  fir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
earl  of  Orford,  prefixed  by  Bolingbroke  to  his 
Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  England,  has  been 
cited  by  fbme  perfons  as  the  model  of  the  ftyle 
of  the  celebrated  Junius.  A  higher  praife  could 
with  difficnlty  be  afligned  it ;  and,  on  that  and 
other  accounts,  it  feems  to  be  one  of  the  faired 
fburces  from  which  we  could  draw  our  examples 
of  this  author's  mode  of  compofition. 

"  It  is  not  my  defign,"  fays  he,  "  to  tread 
the  beaten  track,  and  compare  you  either  to 
Fabius  or  Cicero.  To  infinuatc  *you  ever 
had  *  a  type  or  parallel,  is  to  injure  you.  No, 
^ou  are  *  yourfelf;  *an  original ;  *  anonfuch  ; 
nor  it  is  likely  pofterity  fhould  ever  produce 
*  fuch  another.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  *  give 
you  your  own  ;  I  afpire  to  no  more  ;  and  that 
I  dare  not  attempt  but  by  figure  only  V 

"  Though  I  profefiedly  fpread  the  canvafs  for 
your  portrait,  I  could  not  help  *  edging  in  a 
flight  fketch  of  my  own.  I  (hall  not,  however, 
forget  that  your  lordfhip  is  to  be  the  principal 
figure,  nor  that  I  ought  to  be  content  with  an 
obfoure  corner  in  the  piece  ;  *  like  your  equerry, 
holding  your  fiirrup,  or  prcfenting  that  *  head- 
piece which  none  but  you  would  prefume  to  put 
on ;  or  rather  as  your  Yquirc,  afiifting  to  difc 
arm  you ;  or  helping  you  out  of  your  faddle,  &c." 

Gg3  "Whether 
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«  Whether  you  are  to  *  be  cut  or  drop  from 
'the  tree,  I  am  afraid  to  pronounce." 

"  A  tremendous  prophecy,  my  lord,  and  What 
you  can  never  be  •  out  of  the  reach  of,  till  you 
are  in  your  grave." 

"  The  old  *  jingle  of  honores  mutant  mores 
you  have  the  glory,  my  lord,  to  be  an  illuftrious 
exception  *  to.'* 

"  It  is  notorious  you  have  now  as  much  to 
beftow  as  I  expected  *  then." 

The  conclufion  of  the  following  fentence  will 
Ihow  that  an  expreffion,  which  has  by  many  been 
miftaken  for  a  grace  of  modern  rhetoric,  can  ex- 
hibit a  title  more  venerable  than  they  imagined. 

"  On  the  ftage,  indeed,  when  a  mafier-poet 
exerts  his  power  over  the  paffions,  his  victim  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act  is  frequently  made  to 
*  fing  a  requiem  to  his  cares  and  forrows,  *  as 'if 
for  ever  *  done  away." 

Thefe  are  by  no  means  all  'the  flowers  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  that  might  be  gathered,  out  of  a 
dedication  of  ten  thinly  printed  pages. 


SECT. 
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WE  come  now  to  the  laft  period  of  our 
inveftigation ;  the  age  of  king  George  the  fe^ 
cond. 

Some  of  the  mod  illuftrious  writers  of  the 
prefent  reign,  began  their  literary  carreer  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  were  born  as  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  certain  authors  who  moft 
properly  belong  to  king  George  the  fecond.  It 
feems  moft  natural  however  to  confine  our  rc- 
trofpcc*t,  to  thole  writers  whofe  works  were  either 
wholly  publiflied  under  the  former  monarch,  or 
who,  at  lead,  are  acknowledged  to  have  then  atr» 
rained  to  the  full  difplay  of  their  genius,  and 
pofieffion  of  their  fame. 

We  may  feledt  as  fpecimens  of  this  period, 
Middleton,  Sherlock,  Fielding  and  Smollet. 
My  bufinefe  is,  to  produce  fuch  paflages  from 
thefe  authors,  as  (hall  be  calculated  to  prove  that, 
in  point  of  ftyle,  they  fall  below  the  ordinary 
(iandard  of  elegant  compofition  at  the  prefent 
day, 

Gg^  Nq 
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No  production  of  that  age  has  been  more  ex- 
tolled as  a  model  of  fine  writing,  than  Middle- 
ton's  Life  of  Cicero.  Hiftory  had  been  written 
among  us,  before  that  book  made  its  appearance ; 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  this  is  the  ear- 
lied  performance  in  our  language,  that  in  any 
adequate  degree  feems  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
hifiory,  if  we  regard  her,  in  the  light  in  which 
the  ancients  were  accuflomed  to  regard  her,  as 
one  of  the  mufes. 

But,  though  this  work  is  to  be  efteemed  upon 
the  whole  an  able,  excellent  and  elegant  pro- 
duction, it  has  many  peculiarities  now  defervedly 
antiquated.  Middleton  is  an  eloquent  writer, 
but  his  vcrbofity  is  glaring,  and  his  construction 
perplexing  and  tedious.  His  phrafcolqgy  is  ofien 
pedantic,  and  often  unneccfiarily  loaded  with 
particles.  Precifion  of  fpeech,  that  conveys  its 
meaning  in  the  mod  direct  and  unincumbered 
manner,  is  no  part  of  his  praife.  The  vigour  of 
his  genius  feems  to  pant  and  labour  under  the 
burthen  of  his  language. 

The  following  pafiages  may  ferve  to  illuftrate 
this  defcription. 

Speaking  of  the  period,  in  which  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  for  the  young  men  of  Rome  to  ifiiime 
the  manly  gown,  the  author  proceeds :  u  They 
were  introduced  at  the  fame  time  into  the  Forum, 

or 
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or  the  great  fquare  of  the  City,  where  the  Afiem- 
blies  of  the  people  were  held,  and  the  Magi- 
strates u(ed  to  harangue  *  to  them  from  the 
Roftra,  and  where  all  the  public  pleadings  and 
judicial  procedings  were  ufually  tranfacled  :  this 
therefore  was  the  grand  School  of  bufinefs  and 
eloquence;  the  (cene,  on  which  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire  were  determined,  and  where  the 
foundation  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes  *  were  to 
be  *  laid  :  *  fo  that  they  were  introduced  into 
it  with  much  foleronky,  attended  by  all  the 
friends,  and  dependents  of  the  family,  and  after 
divine  rites  performed  in  the  Capitol,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  *  fpecial  protection  of  fome  emi- 
nent Senator,  diftinguiftied  for  his  eloquence  or 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  inflructed  by  his 
advice  in  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  and  to 
form  themfelves  by  his  example  for  ufeful  mem- 
bers and  Magiftrates  of  the  Republic."  Seel.  I. 

After  enumerating  the  ftudies  of  Cicero,  Dr. 
Middleton  concludes :  "  All  which  accomplifh- 
ments  were  but  *  minifterial  and  fubfervient  to 
that,  on  which  his  hopes  and  ambition  were 
fingly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an  Orator"  d°. 

u  This  practice  [the  vote,  ut  viderent  confutes ^ 
ne  quid  refpuhlica  dctrimenti  capiat],  tho*  *  in 
ufe  from  the  carlieft  times,  had  always  been 
complained  *  of  by  the  Tribuns,  as  an  infringe- 

i  ment 
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ment  of  the  conftitution,  by  giving  to  the  Senate 
an  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  Citizens, 
which  could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a 
hearing  and  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  But 
the  chief*  grudge  *  to  *  it  was,  *  from  its  being 
a  perpetual  check  to  the  defigns  of  the  ambitious 
and  popular,  who  afpircd  to  any  power  not  al- 
lowed by  the  laws  :  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  delude  the  multitude ;  but  the  Senate  was  not 
lb  eafily*  managed,  who  by  that  Jingle  vote  of  com- 
nutting  the  Republic  to  the  Confuls9  could  fruftrate 
at  once  all  the  effects  of  their  popularity,  when 
carried  to  a  *  point  which  was  dangerous  to  the 
State :  for  fince  by  *  virtue  of  it,  the  Tribuns 
themfelves,  whofe  pcrfons  were  lield  (acred 
might  be  *  taken  off  without  fentence  or  trial, 
when  engaged  in  any  traiterous  practices,  *  all 
attempts  of  that  kind  muft  neccflarily  be  hazard* 
ous  and  defperate."  Seel.  III. 

*t he  following  is  a  part  of  our  author Vcha- 
racler  of  Sylla. 

<c  His  family  was  noble  and  Patrician,  which 
yet,  through  the  indolency  of  his  Ancefiors,  had 
*  made  no  figure  in  the  Republic  for  many  ge- 
nerations, and  was  almoft  funk  into  obfburity, 
till  he  *  produced  it  again  into  light,  by  afpiring 
to  the  honors  of  the  State.  He  was  a  lover  a«d 
patron  of  polite  letters,  having  been  carefuWy 

t  infti- 
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*  militated "himfelfin  all  the  learning  of  Greece 
mi  Home  ;  but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  tem- 
per, and  fbndnefs  for  the  company  of  Mimic* 
itaid  Players,  *  was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a 
life  of  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  *  fo  that  when  he 
was  font  Quaftor  to  Marius  in  the  Jugurtbine 
war,  Marius  complained,  that  in  fo  rough  and 
defperatc  a  fervice  chance  had  given  him  Jo/oft 
and  delicate  a  Shta/tor."  Seel.  II. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  extracts 
from  Middleton,as  this  author  perhaps  affords  the 
mod  adequate  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of  the  period 
in  which  he  wrote.  The  majority  of  writers  at 
that  time,  who  fought 'the  praife  of  eloquence, 
appear  to  have  affected  this  plenitude  of  diction, 
the  art  of  overlaying  their  meaning  with  the 
cndleflhefs  of  their  phrafes.  At  firft  fight  there- 
fore we  (hould  be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  had 
degenerated  from  the  model  of  the  clays  of  queen 
Anne.  But,  upon  a  nearer  infpeflion,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  excelled  their  predecefibrs  in  pro- 
priety of  conftrudtion,  though  they  certainly  did 
hot  excel  them  in  choice  of  words  or  neatnefk  of 

diction. 

It  would  be  idle  however  to  load  thefe  pages 

with  examples  after  the  Middletonian  mode. 

Our  bufinefs  is  with  authors  who  fought  to  out- 

Jlrip  i\i%  practice  of  their  coritemppraries. 

It 
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Itmuft  be  confidered  as  an  argument,  of  the 
paucity  of  genius  during  this  period,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Sherlock,  an  author 
whofe  character,  though  unprecedented^  high 
among  his  brethren  in  the  church,  never  rofe  to 
the  dignity  of  general  fame. 

The  elegance  of  Sherlock  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  his  ideas  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  a  confufion 
of  mind  in  his  readers,  that  it  has  been  transferred 
from  its  proper  (cat,  and  afcribed  to  his  compo- 
sition. His  manner  is  for  the  moft  part  clofeto 
his  fubjeel,  and  he  difdains  every  thing  imperti- 
nent and  merely  ornamental ;  but  he  is  ufually 
hard,  fcholaflic  and  even  fomewbat  repellent  in 
his  language. 

His  famous  parallel  between  Chrift  and  Ma- 
homet, which  is  perhaps  the  only  truly  eloquent 
pafiage  in  his  works,  is  indeed  happily  exprefled. 
He  muft  have  been  a  very  curfory  obferver  of 
ftyle,  who  does  not  know,  that  enthufiafmof  fen* 
timent  feldom  fails  to  produce  a  momentary 
happinefs  of  language.  But,  as  if  this  were 
wholly  foreign  to  the  writer,  no  fooner  does  he 
clofe  the  defcriptive  part,  and  attempt  to  fum 
up  therefult,  than  his  manner  becomes  compara- 
tively bald  and  mean* 

•••When  Natural  Religion,"  fays  the  preacher, 
"  ha£  viewed  both,  afk,  Which  is  the  Prophet  of 

God? 
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God  ?  But  her  Anfwer  we  have  already  *  had ; 
when  (he  faw  Part  of  this  Scene  *  through  the 
Eyes  of  the  Centurion  who  attended  at  the  Crols; 
by  him  (he  *  fpoke  and  faid,  Truly  this  Man  was 
the  Son  of  God."  Vol.  I,  DifcourfelX. 

The  following  paflage  from  the  fame  Dif- 
courfe,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  author's 
ofual  manner. 

**  But  here  the  Queftion  is  aflced,  How  fhall 
we  diftinguifh  between  the  Pretences  to  Reve- 
lation, which  are  (b  many  and  various,  *  all  of 
which  have  an  equal  Right  to  be  heard,  *  that 
'tis  endlefs  to  look  for  Religion  in  fuch  a  *  Croud 
of  Pretenders  to  it,  and  difficult  to  determine  the 
Merit  of  the  feveral  Claims. 

"  So  that  all  Religions  [in  the  HeathenWorld] 
were  eftecmed  equally  good,  and  *  the  moft  any 
Religion  pretended  *  to  was  a  local  Authority, 

which  reached  no  farther  than  the  Laws  of  the 

1 

Country*  did:  Aud,unlefsMen  are  *  forgiving 
more  to  the  pretended  Heathen  Revelations, 
than  *  ever  they  claimed  for  themfolves,  or  was 
claimed  for  them  by  thofc  who  introduced  them 
and  lived. under  them,  they  cannot  be  *  brought 
into  this  Queftion,  fincc  they  have  no  #  Relation 
to  us,  any  more  than  the  many  civil  Laws  and 
Conftitutions  of  the  fame  Countries  *  had  :  And 

Men 
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Men  may  as  reafonably  complain  *  of  thje  great) 
Variety  of  civil  aad  municipal  Laws  that  diftracTt 
their  Obedience,  and,  then  *  inflance  in  the. 
Laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians9  *  as  they  now* 
complain  of  the  Variety  of  Revelations,  *  inftank 
ring  in  fuch  as,  if  they  were  true,  *  concern  them 
as  little  as  the  Laws  of  Perfia  *  do.** 

Fielding's  novel  of  Tom  Jones  is  certainly  one 
of  the  mod  admirable  performances  jn  the  world. 
The  (truclure  of  the  ftory  perhaps  has  never  been 
equalled  ;  nor  is  there  any  work  that  more  fre* 
quentlyor  more  happily  excites  emotions  of  the 
mod  elevated  and  delicious  gencrofity. 

The  flyle  however  is  glaringly  inferior  to  the 
conftitucnt  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  feeble,  coftive 
and  flow.  It  cannot  boafl  of  periods  elegantly 
turned  or  delicately  pointed.  The  book  is  inter- 
fpcrfed  with  long  difcourfes  of  religious  or  moral 
inftruclion  ;  but  thefe  have  no  novelty  of  con- 
ception or  imprcflive  fagacity  of  remark,  and  arp 
little  fupcrior  to  what  any  reader  might  hear  at 
the  next  parifh-c.hurcb.  The  general  turn  of 
the  work  is.  intended  to  be  farcaflic.and  ironical; 
but  the  irony  is  hard,  pedantic  and  unnatural. 
Whoever  will  compare  the  hide-bound  fpbrtive- 
jjefs  of  Fielding,  with  the  flowing  and  graceful 
hilarity  of  Sterne,  mnft  be  ftruck  with  the  degree 

to 
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ixv  which  the  national  tafte  was  improvedr  before 
the;  i  latter ;  author  could  have ,  made  his  appear- 

-..  T;he  following  is  part  of  a  fermon,  addrefled  to 
the,  fiippofed.  mother  of  the  hero,  and  put  by  the 
author  into  the  mouth  of  his  abortive  character 
of  Allworthy.  The  judicious  reader  will  perceive 
that  it  is  built  upon  one  of  the  coldefl  and  vilcft 
quibbles  imaginable. 

"  Love*  however  barbaroufly  we  may  corrupt 
and  pervert  *  its  "meaning,  *  as  it  is  a  laudable,  is 
a. rational  paflion,  and  can  never  be  violent,  but 
when  reciprocal ;  *  for  though  the  Scripture  bids 
us  love  our  enemies,  it  *  means  not  with  that 
fcrvenj  love  which  we  naturally  bear  towards  our 
friends;  much  lefs  that  we  (hould  facrifice  to 
them  our  lives,  and,  what  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
US,, our  innocence.  Now,  in  what  light,  but  that 
of  an  enemy,  can  a  rcafbnable  woman  regard  the 
man  who  folicits  her  *  to  entail  on  hcrfclf  all  the 
mifery  i  have  defcribed  to  you,  and  who  would 
purchafqtohimfelf  a  (hort,  trivial,  contemptible 
pleafurc,  fo  greatly  *  at  her  expence  ?  For,  by 
the  laws  of  cuftom,  the  whole  fhame,  with  all  its 
dreadful  confequences,  falls  entirely  upon  her.' 
Can  Jove,  jwhich  always  feeks  the  *  good  of  its 
obiccl,  attempt  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  *  bar- 
gain where  (he  is  fo  greatly  to  be  the  lofer  ?  If 
%  fuch 
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fuch  *  corrupter,  therefore,  fhoolcThave  fbelnf** 
pudence  to  pretend  a  real  afFc&Krtrfbr**  httty. 
ought  not  the  woman  to  regard  him,  not  only  as 
an  enemy,  but  as  the  worft  of  all  enemies*  a* 
falfe,  defigning,  treacherous,  pretended  friend; 
who  intends  not  only  to  *  debauch  hfer  bodyj  But 
her  undcrftandmg  at  the  fame  time  ? "'  Book  I; 
Chap.VIt. 

Here  follow  fome  fpecimens  6f  the  ityle^of 
irony,  or  rather  buffoonery,  in  which1  nearly  the 
whole  work  is  written. 

u  As  this  is  one  of  thofe  *  deep  obfervations 
which  very  few  readers  can  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  making  themfelves,  I  have  thought  proper  to 

*  lend  them  my  affiftance  ;  but  this  is  a  favour 
rarely  to  be  expected  in  the  courfe  of  my  work: 
Indeed,  I  fliall  feldom  *  or  never  ib  indulge 
them,  unlefs  in  fuch  inftances  as  this,  where  no-; 
thing  but  the  infpiration  with  which  we  writers' 
are  *  gifted,  can  poffibly  enable  any  one  to  make 
the  difcovery."  Ch.  V. 

"  The  *  fagacious  reader  will  not,  from  thif 
fimile,  imagine  thefe  poor  people  had  any  appre- 
henfion  of  the  defign  with  which  Mrs.'  Wilkimt 
was  now  *  coming  towards  them ;  but  as  the 
great  beauty  of  the  fimile  may  pofiibly"  fleep 

*  thefe  hundred  years,  till  fome  future  commen- 
tator (hall  *  take  this  work  in  hand,  I  think  pro- 
per 
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per  to  *  lend  the  reader  a  little  afliftance  in  this 
place."  Chap.  VI. 

v;  Let  us  add  a  few  paflages  under  the  article  of 
ftyle  in  general.  The  firft  is  another  extract 
from  the  fermonsof  Allworthy. 

€t  But  to  relieve  our  brethren  only  with  our 
Superfluities  ;  to  be  charitable  (I  muft  ufe  the 
word)  rather  •  at  the  expence  of  our  coffers  than 
ourfelves ;  to  fkve  feveral  families  from  mifery, 
rather  than  hang  up  an  extraordinary  picture  in 
our  houfes,  or  gratify  any  other  idle,  ridiculous 
vanity ;  this  feems  to  be  only  being  *  Chriftians ; 
nay>  indeed,  only  being  *  human  creatures. 
Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  farther  ;  it  is  being 
in  fome  degree  *  epicures  :  for  what  could  the 
greateft  epicure  wifh  rather  than  •  to  eat  with 
many  mouths  in  (lead  of  one  ?  which,  I  think, 
may  be*  predicated  of  any  one  who  knows  that 
the  bread  of  many  is  owing  to  his*  own  largefles." 
Book  II,  Chap.  V. 

"  Allworthy  here  *  betook  himfelf  to  thofe 
pleafing  {lumbers  which  a  heart  that  *  hungers 
*  after  goodnefs  is  #  apt  to  enjoy  when  thoroughly 
Satisfied:  as  thefe  are  poflibly  Tweeter  tjian*  what 
are  occafioned  by  any  other  *  hearty  meal,  I 
fhould  *  take  more  pains  to  difplay  them  to  the 
reader,  if  I  knew  any  air  to  recommend  him  *  to 

Hh  ibr 
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for  the  -procuring  fuch  ati  appetite."   Book  J,, 
Chap.  III. 

"  As  to  my  concern  for  what  h  paft,  I  knbw 
yott  will-fpare  my  blufhes  the  repetition*  V 
Chap-VH. 

**  T*he  only  way,  as  ft  appears  t<vme,  of lolvfeg- 
this  difficulty,  is  by  imputing  it  to  *  that  diftaitcr 
which-  was  now  *  grown  between  the  lady  ami 
the  houfckeeper ;   *  whether  this  arofe  frbin  a 
jcakrufy  in  Mrs.  Blifil,   *  that  Wi  I  kins  (hewed 
too  great  a  refpeel  to  the  foundling ;  *  for  white 
*  (he  *  wa6  endeavouring  to  ruin  the  lrttlc  infant,, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  the  cnptair>r 
flie  *  was  every  day  commending  it  mire  and 
mbrc  before  All  worthy,-  as   his  fbndncfs  for  ft 
fevcry  day  incrcafed.     Thi?y  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  (he  took  at  other  times  to  express  ths- 
*..tjireft  coiiUary  to  Mrs.  Blifil,  perhaps  offended) 
that  delicate  lad v.  who  ecrtainlv  now  hated  Mrs,- 
Wilkins  ;   a:*d  though  flje  did  no%  or  j>otfibly 
Could  noi,  abfoiutcly  remove  her  from  her  place,, 
the  fosnd,  however,  the  *  means  of  *  making  hef 
fife  very  uneafy.-    This  Mrs.  Wiikins,  at  lengthy 
fo  rented,   that  flic  very  openly  Ihc wed  aft 
*  manacr    of  refpeft    and  fondnefs    te    little 
Tommy,  in  oppofuion  to  Mrs.  Blifil."  Book  if. 
Chap..  V.. 

a  JFron* 
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From  the  examination  of  Fielding  we  proceed 
to  that  of  Smollct. 

The  efforts  of  the  firft  of  thefe  writers,  in  the 
novel  of  Tom  Jones,  in  the  characler  of  Parfon 
Adams,  and  a  few  other  inftances,  are  exqui- 
fitely  meritorious.  But,  when  Fielding  de- 
lights us,  he  appears  to  go  out  of  himfelf.  The 
general  character  of  his  genius,  wilt  probably  be 
found  to  be  jejune  and  puerile.  For  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  we  may  appeal,  in  particular,  to 
his  comedies. 

Every  thing  that  is  the  reverfe  of  this  may  be 
affirmed  of  Smollet.  He  has  publiflicd  more 
volumes,  upon  more  fubjec*ls,  than  perhaps  any 
other  author  of  modern  date ;  and,  in  all,  he  has 
left  marks  of  his  genius.  The  greater  part  of 
his  novels  are  peculiarly  excellent.  He  is  never- 
thelels  a  hafty  writer ;  when  he  affecls  us  moft, 
we  are  aware  that  he  might  have  done  more.  In 
all  his  works  of  invention,  we  find  the  (lamp  of  a 
mighty  mind.  In  his  lighted  fketches,  there  is 
nothing  frivolous,  trifling  and  effeminate.  In 
his  moft  glowing  portraits,  we  acknowledge  a 
mind  at  eafc,  rather  eflaying  its  powers,  than 
talking  them.  We  applaud  his  works  ;  but  it 
h  with  a  profounder  fentiment  that  we  meditate 
his  capacity. 

The  ftyle  of  Smollet  has  never  been  greatly 

H  h  2  admired, 
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admired,  and  it  is  brought  forward  here  merely 
to  (how  in  what  manner  men  of  the  bigheft  ta- 
lents, and  of  great  eminence  in  the  belles  letlres, 
could  write  forty  of  fifty  years  ago. 

His  mod  coofidcrable  production  is  Roderick 
Random.  Let  the  reader  take  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  ftyle,  the  (lory  of  Mrs.  Sagely,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fecond  volume,  as  related  by  her- 
felf, 

€C  It  is  of  little  confequence  to  tell  the  names 
of  my  parents,  who  •  are  dead  many  years  ago*: 
let  it  fuffice  to  allure  you,  they  were  wealthy, 
and  had  no  other  child  than  mc,  *  fo  that  I  was 
looked  upon  as  hcirefs  to  a  confidcrable  eftate, 
and*  tiezed  with  addrefles  on\ that  account. 
Among  the  number  of  my  admirers,  there- was  a 
young  gentleman  of  no  fortune,  •  whofe  fole 
dependence  was  on  his  promotion  in  the  army, 

•  in  which  at  that  time  he  bore  a  lieutenant's 
irommiffion. — 1  conceived  awafFeclion  for  this 

•  amiable  officer,  which  in  a  fhort  time  increafed 
to  a  violent  •  paffion,  and,  *  without  entering 
into  minute  circum (lances,  married  him*  pri- 
vately.— We  had  not  *  enjoyed,  one  another 
long,  in  (lolen  interviews,  when  he  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  Flanders  ;  but  before  he  let 
out,  it  was  agreed  between  us,'  that  he  (hould 
declare  our  marriage  to  my  father  by  letterrand 

implore 
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implore  his  pardon  for  the  ftep  we  had  taken 
without  his  approbation. — *  This  was  done  while 
I  was  *  abroad  vifiting ;  and  juft  as  I  was  about 
to  return  home,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  fa- 
ther, #  importing,  that  fince  I  had  ac*led  (b  un- 
dutifully  and  meanly,  as  to  marry  a  beggar,  with- 
out his  privity  or  confent,  to  the  difgracc  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  the  difappointment  of  his 
hopes,  he  *  renounced  me  to  the  miferable  fate 
I  had  .entailed  upon  myfelf,  and  charged  me 
never  to  ••  fet  foot  *  within  his  doors  again. — 
This  rigid  fentence  was  confirmed  by  my  mo- 
ther, who,  in  a  poftfeript,  *  gave  me  to  under- 
Hand  that  her  fentiments  were  exactly  con- 
formable ta  thofe  of  my  father,  and  that  I  might 
•  fave  myfelf  the  trouble  of  making  any  appli- 
cations, *  for  her  resolutions  were  unalterable. 
— Thunder-flruck  with  my  evil  fortune,  *  I 
called  a  coach,  and  drove  to  my  hufband's 
lodgings,  where  I  found  him  waiting  the  *  event 

of  his  letter." 

It  is  unneceflary  to  tranferibe  the  remainder 
of  the  paflage.  Suffice  it  to  fay  that  it  is  in  vain 
that,  in  any  part  of  it,  we  fhould  fearch  for  the 
fcbolar,  the  man  of  education,  or  the  manjof 
tafte.  The  compofer  of  fictitious  writings  in- 
deed, lometimes  lowers  his  ftyle  to  fuit  the  mean- 
nefi  or  abfurdity  of  his  pcrfonages.    But  this 

H  h  3  ought 
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ought  never  to  be  done,  except  where  it  is  at- 
tended with  comic  effect.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  poet  and  the  novelift  to  adorn  the  ftyle  of 
their  characters,  and  to  give  to  real  life  the  mod 
impreffive  form.  We  do  not  fuppofe  the  real 
Hamlet  always  to  have  fpoken  with  that  felicity 
or  that  energy  of  diction,  which  Shakcfpcar 
has  beftowed  on  him.  Mrs.  Sagcly's  narrative 
might  have  been  written  with  fimplicity ;  but 
it  fhould  have  been  written  with  elegance.  Ofc 
the  contrary  we  find  little  in  it  above  the  ftyle 
of  a  fervant-maid  over  her  winter  fire. 

Refpect  for  the  great  name  of  Smollct,  will 
not  fuffer  me  to  pafs  over  in  filence  his  Hiftory 
of  England,  the  moft  important  of  hiscompila* 
tions.  It  is  not  to  .the  purpofe  of  the  prcfent 
ertquiry  to  obferve  that  the  general  concoction 
of  the  work,  reminds  us  rather  of  the  promptings 
of  the  bookfeller,  than  of  the  talents  of  its  author. 
It  is  not  however  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
ftyle  of  a  work,  thus  crudely  compofed,  fhould 
not  be  fuch  as  to  put  contemporary  authors  to 
the  blufh. 

In  the  volume  in  which  the  war  of  1739  fe 
narrated,  Smollet  talks  of  the  u  inequality  of  the 
*  match**  between  fir  Robert  Walpole's  pam- 
phleteers and  their  antagonifts  ;  and  adds,  that 
M  he  refblved  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  to 

*  ehoak 
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*  choak  thofe  canals  through  which  the  torrent 
of  cenfure  had  flowed  upon  his  character."  He 
Ays  that,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  the  n>i- 
tiifter  u  endeavoured  to  obtain  fbmc  fort  of  fati£- 
fa&ion  by  *  dint  of  memorials  and  ncgoc lotions." 
Walpolc,  he  obferves,  objcclcd  to  certain  rcfo- 
futions  propofed  by  the  oppofition,  that  u  they 
would  *  cramp  the  miuifters  in  their  endeavour 
to  compromise  thefe  differences."  lie  detcribes 
the  carl  of  Hay,  as  u  *  (launch  to  the  miuiftcr, 
-and  invariably  true  to  his  own  intcrcft.'*  Having 
brought  the  pretender  in  his  narrative  as  far  as 
Fort  William,  he  tells  us  that  be  "  *  forth  with 
inarched  to  Perth.'*  In  undertaking  to  account 
fcr  the  mi  (carriage  of  the  invader,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :  "  lie  was  at  the  fame  time*  re- 
galed with,  the  promifc  of  powerful  fuccours  froii} 
France,  though  the  ininiflry  of  that  kingdom 
were  never  *  hearty  in  nis  caufe  :  *  neverthefedj 
they  forcfaw,  that  his  appearance  in  EnglancJ 
would  embarrafs  the  gOTcrnment;  and  make,  a 
confidcrahlc  diverfion  in  their  favour."  Upon 
the  war  of  1 739  he  generally  obferves:  "En- 
gland, from  being  the  umpire,  was  now  become 
a  party  in  all  continental  quarrels  ;  and  inftcad 
of  *  trimming  the  balance  of  Europe,  lavifhed 

*  away  her  *  blood  and  treafurc,  in  fupportjng 
ihc  intereft  and  allies  of  a  puny  electorate  in  the 
Noriji  of  Germany /' 

Hh4  SECT, 
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SECT.    VII. 

Corieh/fion. 

THE  whole  of  the  preceding  extracts  is  drawn, 
as  much  as  poflible,  from  the  earlieft  editions  of 
the  rcfpecYive  works :  lince  various  circum- 
fiances  of  orthography,  capitals,  and  other  minute 
articles,  properly  enter  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
language,  and  ferve  to  render  the  portrait  here 
attempted  to  be  delineated,  more  entire  and 
complete. 

It  was  propofed  to  draw  our  fpecirnens  from 
the  authors  in  each  fncceflive  period  who  have 
been  mod  highly  and  publicly  commended. 
There  are  other  writers  who  have  obtained  the 
fuffrage  of  individuals  of  great  authority  and 
taftc,  and  who  may  in  fomc  refpefls  be  fuperior 
to  the  authors  here  ufed.  But  thefe  will"  pro- 
bably be  allowed  by  the  impartial  enquirer,  to 
afford  a  fufficicnt  bafis  upon  which  to  reft  our 
inference. 

The  proposition  intended  to  be  eftablifhed 
is  that  the  .ordinary  ftandard  of  elegant  compa- 
ction at  the  prefentday,  is  fuperior  to^the  ftand- 
ard  of  Englifti  compofition  at  any  preceding  pe- 
riod. 
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riod.  This  is  of  courfe  a  propofition  that  does 
not  fb  well  admit  of  being  fupported  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  affirmative  lnflances.  If  the  doctrine 
of  this  efiay  be  true,  it  will  probably  follow  that 
no  year  pafles  without  producing  half  a  dozen 
new  books  or  pamphlets  which  might  fairly  be 
referred  to  by  way  of  exemplification. 

Another  'difficulty  contributes  to  render  the 
exhibition  of  affirmative  in  fiances  impracticable. 
Shall  we  reft 'the  ftrefs  of  the  queftion  upon 
the  more  modern  writers  having  greater  beau- 
tics,  or  fewer  faults  ?  The  latter  is  probably  more 
appofite  to  the  fupport  of  our  propofition.  But, 
in  either  cafe,  how  voluminous  mufl  be  the  ex- 
tracts that  fhould  fufficiently  eftablifh  fo  com- 
plicated a  point  ?  How  fhall  the  reader  be  fatif- 
fied  of  the  fairnefs  and  unaffailable  impartiality 
with  which  fuch  felections  fhall  be  made  ?  And 
the  mofl  abfolutc  impartiality  is  neceflary,  to 
Tender  them  the  adequate  fubject  of  fuch  a  com-? 
parifon. 

Having. therefore  attempted  to  (hew  the  pro- 
grefs.of  the  Englifh  language  in  its  inferior 
ftages,  the  laft  flagc  mufl  be  committed  to  the 
candour  and  difcernment  of  every  reader. 

With  refpect  to  the  earlier  authors  it  is  alfb 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  fhort  extracts  here  given, 
are  totally  inadequate  to  reprefent  the  tirefbme- 

nefi 
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nefs  of  their  manner,  or  even  the  freguenqy  of 
their  barbarifms.  The  more  they  are  examinee^ 
by  a  mind  of  taftc,  and  fuperior  to  prejudice,  tj}£ 
more  they  will  be  cenfured  in.  this  rcfpcdU^.j  K, 
It  may  be  proper  however  to  explain  in  what 
the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  prefent  period  con- 
lids.  I  fay  then,  that  the  Englith  language  is 
now  written  with  more  grammatical  propriety, 
and  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  .energy 4nd 
vigour.  The  fpirit  of  philofophy  has  infufqd 
it  (elf  into  the  ftruclurc  of  our  (cntences..  They 
are  no  longer  thofe  unconnected,  disjointed 
things  that  fatisfipd  the  beft  of  pur  anceftors. 
The  connective  particles  arc  u(cd  with  fome  rc>- 
collection  of  their  genuine  meaning*  The  rnpnv 
bers  of  our  periods  fall  into  their  proper  places. 
They  fatisfy  the  undcrftanding  with  their  ar- 
rangement and  the  ear  with  their  fulne,(s.  Our 
writings  are  no  longer  the  "  bald,  unjointed 
.chat*}'"  of  a  laundrefs,  but  are  evidently  under 
the  guidance  of  tafte  and  fubftantial  (bience. 
They  have  much  of  the  grace  of  fimplicity,  ^nd 
much  of  the  benefit  that  refults  from.ftudy.  Wc 
have  difburthencd  ourfelves  of  the  ufelefe  load 
of  words  that  incumbered  our  predecefibrs,  and 
cxprefs  our  thoughts  in  precife  words,  directly 
flowing  out  of  the  fubject  to  be  treated. 

f  Shakcfpcar. 

it 
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It  is  not  meant  to  be  affirmed  upon  this  oc- 
eafion  that  the  Englifh  language  is  not  capa- 
ble of  great  improvement,  or  that  there  are  not 
many  barbarifms  and  improprieties  ftill  prevalent 
among  us.  A  long  and  degrading  catalogue  of 
abfurditics  might  be  collected  from  the  dialect 
of  our  prefent  parliamentary  orators;  and  thofe 
phrafes,  which  are  admitted  into  the  mod  po- 
lifhcd  focictics,  and  ufed  upon  the  molt  folemn 
occafions,  are  too  apt  to  infinuate  themfelves 
into  publications  otherwife  elegant.  The  bench, 
and  the  bar,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals, have  obftinately  refifted  all  meliora*- 
tions  of  expreflion,  as  well  as  of  inftitution ; 
and  the  folccifms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  running 
naked  in  their  woods,  might  almoft  be  conceived 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  this  fandluary.  The 
doctrine  of  the  prefent  Eflay  will  be  fufficientlj 
eftabliihed,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  more 
elegant  compofit.ions  of  the  prefent  day,  are  (b 
far  beautiful,  correct  and  exemplary  in  their 
ftructurc,  as  decifively,  to  throw  into  fliade  in 
this  refpect  every  preceding  era  of  our  litera- 
ture. 

There  arc  two  obvious  uies  attending  on 
the  difcuffion  here  attempted. 

Firfty  to  call  off  our  attention  from   falfe 
models.     To  teach  us  to  confider  and  analyfo 

the 
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the  ftyle  of  our  anceftors,  rather  as  marking  the 
anomalies,  the  feeblenefs  and  laxnefs  we  are  to 
avoid,  than  as  a  ftandard  of  imaginary  purity. 
The  difcerning  reader  has  probably  remarked  in 
the  courfe  of  our  fpecimens,  how  much  the  beft 
authors  are  apt  to  be  mifled,  by  propofing  to 
themfelves  injudicious  models,  and  fceking  ra- 
ther to  go  back  to  what  we  were,  than  to  go  for- 
ward to  higher  and  nobler  improvements. 

The  fecond  ufe  attending  on  this  difcufllon, 
may  be  in  a  confiderablc  degree  admitted,  even 
by  thofe  who  reject  the  conclufion  intended  to 
be  eftablifhed.  This  is  perhaps  the  firft  time  in 
Englifh  philology,  that  the  ftyle  of  different 
writers  and  different  ages,  has  been  attempted 
to  be  placed  in  juxtapoiition,  and  made  the  fub- 
jccl  of  accurate  companion.  The  more  the 
reader  accuftoms  himfelf  to  this  comparifon,  the 
more  fubtle  and  delicate  will  be  the  ideas  of  ft  vie 
that  he  will  acquire. 

There  is  no  art,  the  fubject  of  human  dili- 
gence and  induftry,  more  fubtle  and  difficult  of 
acquifition,than  that  of  writing  an  excellent  ftyle. 
Two  things  arc  efpecially  neceffary,  a  flowing 
eloquence  of  language,  and  an  exquifite  pro- 
priety of  diction. 

It  is  almoft  impoflible  that  we  fhould  write  a 

good  ftyle  in  a  language  to  which  we  are  not 
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natives.  To  write  a  good  ftyle  requires  fo  much 
minute  obfervation,  and  is  a  quality  produced 
by  fo  vaft  a  multitude  of  flight  and  evanefcent 
impreffions,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  foreigner. 

Before  we  can  be  matters  of  this  qualification, 
tre  mull  have  an  accurate  notion  of  the  mcanin £ 
of  words,  the  delicate  (hades  of  meaning  by 
which  they  are  divcrfified,  and  the  various  ideas 
and  aflbciations  they  are  calculated  to  excite  : 
and  we  muft  have  an  extenfive  acquaintance 
with  their  hiftory.  Our  words  muft  in  general 
be  confidercd,  as  having  been  expreffions  of  the 
perceptions  of  our  external  fenfes,  before  they 
were  expreffions  of  abftraction ;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  bear  in 
por  minds  the  pictures  to  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally annexed,  that  we  may  judge  how  far 
they  are  decorous  in  thcmfelves,  or  congruous 
with  each  other.  We  rnuft  not  mffer  them 
merely  to  ring  upon  our  ears,  and  then  be  re- 
peated by  us,  like  children,  without  any  direct 
inveftigation  of  their  force.  Nay,  after  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  this,  we  have' (till  much 
to  learn.  Many  words  and  phrafes,  neutral  or 
even  elegant  in  themfefves,  have  been  debafed 
by  an  application  to*  trivial  or  ignoble  objects. 
On  this  account,  a  phrafe-will  fbmetimes  1m- 
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prefs  a  foreigner  with  dignified  fenfations,  which 
to  a  native  (hall  appear  .altogether  ludicrous  and 
contemptible.  In  this  rcfpecY  we  are  very  im- 
perfect judges  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as 
we  have  fcarccly  any  acquaintance  with  their 
familiar  converfation. 

When  our  choice  of  words  is  determined,  we 
have  next  to  combine  our  words  into  pbrafes, 
and  our  phrafes  into  periods.  Here  the  idiom 
of  the  language  in  which  we  write  muft  be  ac- 
curately undcrftood,  and  for  the  moft  part  rigidly 
adhered  to.  It  is  probably  of  little  confcquencfc 
whether  the  idiom  of  the  Englifli  language,  for 
inftancc,  be  Gallic  or  Teutonic,  whether  it  come 
from  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft.  But  it  muft  have  an 
idiom  ;  it  muft  be,  to  a  confiderablc  degree,  uni- 
form and  confentaneous  to  itfelf.  Thofe  Gallic 
modes  of  fpcaking,  which  have  been  introduced 
by  our  beft  writers,  ought  not  probably  to  be 
rejected,  merely  becaufc  they  are  Gallic.  Even 
new  and  unauthorifed  forms  of  cxprcflion  may 
be  introduced  into  a  living  language,  provided  it 
be  done  fparingly,  provided  they  be  decifivcly 
beautiful  or  expreffive,  and  provided  they  do  not 
fo  depart  from  the  genius  of  the  language  into 
which  they  arc  introduced,  as  to  ftand  out  from 
the  fubftancc  with  which  they  are  meant  to  cp- 
alefce.     Let  us  dare  to  enrich  the  language  in" 

which, 
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which  we .  writex  by  defign ;  but  let  us  not  de- 
bauch it  by  inadvertence. 

He  that  would  write  a  good  ftyle  mud  have  a 
clear  underftanding  and  a  comprehenfive  mind. 
He  muft  have  that  ductility  of  thought  that  (hall 
enable  him  to  put  himfelf  in  the  place  of  his 
reader,  and  not  fuffer  him  to  take  it  for  granted, 
becaufe  he  underflands  himfelf,  that  every  one 
who  comes  to  him  for  information  will  under- 
ft  and  him.     He  rhtrft  view  his  phrafes  on  alt 
fides,  and  be  aware  of  all  the  fenfes  of  which 
they  are  fufceptiblc.     He  muft  fo  choofe  his 
words,  and  fo  limit  his  exprcfiions,  as  to  pro- 
duce an   unallayed  perspicuity.     There  is  no 
fault  in  writing  fo  great  as  ambiguity  and  ob- 
fcurity. 

He  muft  have  an  car  for  the  harmony  of  lan- 
guage.    This  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  by  no  means  the  fame  thing  as  a  mufical  ear. 
The  mod  exquifke  mufician  may  want  it ;  and 
he  that  has.  no  delight  in  concords  of  inarticu- 
late .(bund,  may  poftefe  it  in  a  Sovereign  degree 
When,  he  has  formed  to  himfelf  this  fpecies  of 
tafte  be  muft  employ  the  fort  of  mufic  it  recom- 
mends, with  a  frugal  hand.     He  muft  not  pall- 
kis  readers  with  a  Satiety  of  fweetnefs.     What, 
ismoft  ncceflary,  is  that  he  Should  avoidthetoo 
frea.uept  recurreucc  of  .what  is  broken,  abrupt 
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and  difcordant.     The  true  mufic  of  a  good  ftyle, 
is  rather  a  philofophically  juft  arrangement  o£ 
ideas,  than  a  laborious  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
found. 

Laftly,  he  muft  have  a  decifive  and  ardent, 
thirft  after  fimplicity.  This  is  the  firft  of  all 
beauties.  This  is  the  bafis  and  ground-work  of 
every  beauty.  Even  in  the  moft  ornamented 
cotnpofition,  in  the  u  torrent,  temped  and  whirl- 
wind" of  eloquence,  there  muft  be  "  begotten  a 
temperance,  that  may  give  it  fmoothnefs-j-."  He 
that  is  not  penetrated  with  a  love  of  fimplicity, 
may  write  founding  bombafl  or  gaudy  nothings; 
but  can  never  be  truly  either  pathetic  or  fub- 
lime. 

A  good  ftyle  is  cficntial  to  our  obtaining 
from  others  a  juft  confidcration  of  our  thoughts. 
There  can  be  nothing  eminently  winning  and 
insinuating  without  it,  He  that  writes  a  bad 
flyle,  creels  a  barrier  between  himfelf  and  his 
reader,  and  does  not  allow  his  reflections  and 
notions  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing.  A  man  of  tafte 
will  often  be  found,  either  wholly  unable  to  pro- 
ceed in  reading  a  work  thus  difgraced,  or  pro- 
ceeding with  di/guft,  and  performing  his  jour- 
ney through  it  as  a  wearifomc  talk.  The  writer 
is  perpetually  diverting  our  thoughts  from  his 
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fubjefl,  to  remark  the  aukwardnefs  or  abfurdity 
of  his  expreffions.  He  either  ftartles  us  with  his 
uncouthnefs,  or  compoles  us  into  hypochondriac 
Jiftlefihefs  by  the  inanity  of  his  periods,. 

The  true  effect  of  a  good  ftyle  is  to  enable  us 
to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  our  author  without 
adulteration,  ytc  go  forward  along  with  him, 
and  are  contcious  of  no  impediment ;  we  burn 
with  his  ardour,  and  are  illuminated  with  his  per- 
fpicuity.  Our  flrft  fenfation  from  his  writings, 
is  that  of  his  thoughts,  and  nothing  elfe.  It  is 
only  by  a  reflex  acl,  more  or  lefs  frequent  during 
the  perufal,  that  we  advert  to  the  charms  of  his 
compofltion.  Striclly  fpeaking,  obtrufive  beau- 
ties of  language  are  no  lefs  impertinent  to  the 
great  ends  of  writing,  than  obtrufive  defects. 


THE   END. 
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ERRATA. 

P.    92,  line  10,  read  voluntarily. 
P.  133,  line     I,  read  at  the  foot* 
P.  171,  note,  read  Chap.  iv. 
P.  354,  line  26,  read  in  to. 
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